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CHAP.  XXVI. 

That  mind  is  callous,  indeed,  that 
bears  misfortune  with  motionless  un- 
concern. When  one  reflects  that  his 
misconduct  has  deprived  him  of  the 
means  of  comfortable  and  honourable 
living.,  it  must  awaken  every  feeling  of 
shame  and  remorse.  The  mind  of  our 
hero  was  too  sensitive  not  to  think  seri- 
ously of  his  condition.  Indeed  he  was  so 
stupified  and  astonished  at  Mr.  Man- 
date's conduct  towards  him,  that  he 
scarcely  heard  the  last  words  which  that 
gentleman  had  uttered — at  one  time  he 
thought  that  all  he  had  seen,  was  but  a 
dream.  On  his  way  to  his  lodgings, 
however,  which  he  had  instinctvely  foi- 
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lowed,  he  became  more  feelingly  alive  to 
his  now  destitute  state ;  and  so  occupied 
was  his  mind  with  the  subject,  that  he  en- 
tered his  room  before  he  knew  how  or  for 
what  purpose  he  came  thither.  He  had 
scarcely,  however,  sat  down  when  hisland- 
lady  flew  into  the  room,  like  an  angry 
demon  in  the  hour  of  misfortune. 

44  What's  this  hae  ye  been  about  now, 
Sir ;  ye  maun  gang  awa'  frae  my  house 
immediately,  ye're  no  daean  well,  I  am 
afraid  ;  and  indeed  I  ne'er  ken'd  folk  that 
ever  did  v,eei,  that  had  a  practice  o'stayan 
out  late  at  night.  There  have  been  twa 
o'  the  police  seek  in  ye,  so  pack  up  your 
hag  and  baggage,  for  tint  anither  hour 
ye'il  bide  here  ;  it  wad  be  a  disgrace  tae 
me,  an'  a  discredit  tae  my  house,  if  1 
kept  ye  any  ianger." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Furnish," 
said  James.  "  I  am  not  guilty  of  any 
offence." 

;i  I  am  sure  I  wish  it  were  sae,"  said 
Mrs,  Furnish,  somewhat  pacified  by  the 
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evidently  sorrowful  countenance  of  her 
lodser ;  "  vou  are  a  cornel v  srood  natured 
young  gentleman,  and,  am  sure  I  wad  be 
the  last  to  suspect  ye  of  doing  any  thing 
that  was  improper,  but  an'  ye  be  innocent, 
as  ye  say  ye  are,  an5  as  I  hope  ye  are, 
gang  up  tae  the  court  immediately,  an' 
tell  them  sae,  but  an  ye  be  guilty  I  wade 
advise  ye  tae  tak  your  heels  tilt  as  fast 
as  ye  can." 

Without  speaking  another  word,  he 
went  immediately  out  of  the  house.  1 
have  gone  astray,  thought  he,  as  he  stood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  close,  not  knowing 
how  to  direct  his  course.  I  am  really  most 
unfortunate — discharged  by  my  employer, 
and  desired  by  my  landlady  to  leave  her 
house.  From  what  has  all  this  proceed- 
ed, I  have  never  done  any  thing  that  was 
improper,  save  having  been  on  some  few 
occasions  in  company  with  the  members 
of  our  society  ;  but  this  coujd  never  sure- 
ly have  a  tendency  to  ruin  me.  The  fact 
is  that  I  have  been  unfortunate,  in  being 
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with  a  man  who  was  so  fastidiously  nice 
with  regard  to  attendance  ;  and  because  I 
have  not  been  scrupulously  punctual  in 
this  respect,  has  put  me  away.  This  is, 
therefore,  a  calamity  at  which  I  ought  not 
to  repine.  But  I  cannot  get  my  mind  clear- 
ed of  that  police  business.  I  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  having  officers  of  the  law  run- 
ning after  me,  though  I  am  conscious  of 

aving  done  nothing  that  should  give 
me  any  disquietude.  I  shall  take  Mrs. 
Furnish 's  advice,  and  go  up  to  their 
court,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may. 

With  this  prudent  intention,  he  accor- 
dingly proceeded  up  to  the  police  court, 
and  presented  himself  before  the  police 
judge,  who  was  still  sitting  in  judgment. 
He  manfully  enquired  who  it  was  that 
sent  for  him,  and  for  what  purpose  he  was 
wanted. 

He  was  asked  if  he  was  present  on 
the  occasion  before  alluded  to ;  he  an- 
swered that  he  was, but  had  done  injury 
to  no  one. 
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■"Young  man/'  said  the  judge,  frthat 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  you  confess 
that  you  were  present  at  an  early  hour 
this  morning,  when  the  officers  of  the 
law,  in  discharge  of  their  duty  were 
violently  assaulted.  Now,  if  ye  did  not 
injure  them,  ye  might  have  injured  them, 
and  you  are  therefore  liable  to  punish- 
ment; but  in  consideration  of  your  hav- 
ing come  voluntarily  forward,  I  shall  only 
award  against  you  the  half  of  the  penalty 
which  was  imposed  on  your  accomplices, 
that  is  five  guineas,  which  you  shall  in- 
stantly pay,  or  go  to  prison." 

James,  glad  to  get  rid  of  this  unpleasant 
business  for  a  pecuniary  fine,  cheerfully 
paid  it,  and  came  out  of  the  court  with 
rather  a  lighter  heart  than  he  had  enter- 
ed it.  Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  re- 
stored to  perfect  tranquillity.  His  flushed 
countenance  fully  evinced  that  his  mind 
was  still  occupied  with  the  misfortunes 
he  had  met  with.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  he  had  taken  a  mistaken  view  of  his 
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misfortunes,  in  having  ascribed  them 
more  to  fortuitous  causes,  than  to  his 
own  actual  misconduct.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  exhibited  to  his  view  all 
the  different  scenes  of  pleasure,  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  all  the  idle  hours, 
or  rather  hours  of  business  that  had  been 
sacrificed  to  voluptuousness,  what  a 
frightful  exhibition  it  would  have  made, 
it  would  certainly  be  sufficient  to  appal 
the  stoutest  sinner,  and  to  have  convinc- 
ed him  most  conclusively  that  his  conduct 
was  indeed  very  far  below  the  standard 
of  rectitude,  and  that  it  was  in  every  re- 
spect such  as  to  warrant  his  employer  in 
declaring  him  unfit  to  manage  his  busi- 
ness. But  viewing,  as  our  hero  did,  his 
conduct  generally,  and  either  suppressing 
or  not  reflecting  on  all  the  particulars  of 
it,  and  perhaps  the  most  glaring  ones ; 
what  a  wide  leap  did  he  make  !  and  even 
those  parts  of  his  conduct  that  he  did  re- 
flect on,  were  viewed  with  a  partial  eye, 
*o  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
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look  upon  his  misfortunes  in  any  other 
light  than  that  they  were  effects  of  chance, 
and  not  of  his  own  misconduct ;  at  leasts 
if  he  did  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion, 
it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  and  pain. 
But,  indeed,  the  sorrows  and  painful 
reflections  of  youth,  are  at  all  times 
evanescent;  the  buoyancy  of  their  spirits 
soon  enables  them  to  soar  above  their 
grief;  it  is  but  like  the  clouds  in  a  sum- 
mer's morn,  which  the  brilliancy  of  the 
sun  soon  chases  from  the  horizon. 

"  No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 
No  cares  beyond  to  day." 

Proceeding  to  his  lodgings  in  a  reflect- 
ing state  of  mind,  he  came  in  contact  with 
his  theatrical  friend,  Mr.  Buffoon. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  that  gentleman,  "what 
is  the  matter  with  you  to  day,  that  you 
look  so  thoughtful  and  appear  so  sad  ?" 

James  acquainted  Mr.  Buffoon,  without 
reserve,  of  all  that  had  befallen  him  ;  and 
that  gentleman  expressed  his  sorrow  and 
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you  would  now  apply  for  a  situation,  will 
doubtless  be  chiefly  those  with  whom 
you  have  got  acquainted,  through  the 
influence  of  your  employer.  Now,  it  is 
possible  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  may 
have  acquainted  them  with  the  whole 
affair  of  your  dismissal :  and  it  is  certain 
on  the  other,  that  before  they  would 
take  you  in  as  a  clerk,  or  recommend 
you  to  others,  they  must  necessarily 
know  the  cause  of  your  separation  from 
Mandate,  or  have  a  certificate  from  him 
that  you  served  him  with  fidelity,  &c. 
To  procure  this  from  Mr.  Mandate  in 
the  present  crisis,  would  be  altogether 
impossible.  You  see,  therefore,  my  dear 
sir,  that  it  will  evidently  be  for  your 
advantage  to  come  with  me  for  a  few 
days,  and  by  the  time  you  return  this 
unpleasant  storm  will  have  subsided, 
and  the  whole  affair  perhaps  forgotten, 
Then  he  cannot,  and  will  not  refuse  you 
an  ample  certificate*  and  perhaps  by  that 
time  he  mav  be  reconciled  to  you  alto- 
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gether,  and  take  you  again  into  his  ser- 
vice ;  depend  on  it,  Mr.Kiniven,  that  this 
is  good  policy,  and  if  you  study  your 
own  interest,  you  will  cheerfully  go  in 
with  my  plan.  There  is  nothing  like 
showing  a  little  carelessness,  and  a  spirit 
of  independance  towards  those  fellows  ; 
for  when  they  see  a  person  cringing  for 
employment,  they  consider  him  to  be 
possessed  of  a  mean  spirit  and  disre- 
gard him ;  but  when  they  see  one  ma- 
nifest a  spirit  of  independance  and  a 
regard  lessness  for  employment,  they  take 
him  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  him.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Kiniven, 
I  give  you  this  advice  as  a  friend  ;  and 
consider  also  the  pleasure  you  enjoy  in 
the  mean  time.  When  you  come  out  as 
Douglas — your  breast  swelling  with  all 
the  heroic  ardour  of  that  noble  youth, 
(and  believe  me  when  I  tell  you),  that  I 
have  no  doubt  of  your  success,  for  you 
suit  the  character  to  a  hair.  To  speak 
poetically,  Mr.  Kiniven,"  continued  Mr, 
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Buffoon,  with  enthusiasm ;  Ci  there  is  a 
commanding  majesty  and  grace  on  your 
brow :" — 

"  Hyperion  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command 
A  station,  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  on  a  Heaven-kissing  hill  ; 
A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  the  assurance  of  a  man." 

cf  I  say,  Mr.  Kiniven,  when  you  come 
out  as  Douglas,  your  heart  will  beat 
with  ardour:  your  eyes  will  sparkle 
with  delight,  and  you  will  enter  amidst 
the  shouts  and  applauses  of  an  enrap- 
tured audience ;  and  during  the  whole 
course  of  your  performance  and  until 
your  death,  that  is  your  artificial  death, 
you  will  be  encouraged  and  animated  by 
cheers  and  roars  of  applause.  In  fine, 
to  use  the  words  of  Dick  the  apprentice, 
you  will  be  envied  by  the  men,  loved 
by  the  women,  applauded  by  the  pit, 
dapped  by  the   galleries,   admired   by 
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the  boxes,  and  have  your  elegant  person 
stuck  up  in  the  print  shops." 

"  Mr.  Buffoon/'  said  our  hero,  inter- 
rupting him,  "  give  over  that  rhapsody. 
Now  do  you  know  that,  that  is  just 
what  makes  me  sometimes  displeased 
with  your  profession.  So  much  egot- 
ism, and  so  much  bravado  about  your 
work,  you  surely  do  not  think  I  am  so 
outrageously  fond  of  playing,  or  such  a 
hot-brained  youth  as  Dick  the  appren- 
tice. I  fear,  Mr.  Buffoon,  that  your 
profession  is  too  immoral,  and  too  in- 
compatible with  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, for  me  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  it." 

Ci  Who  tells  you  that  ?"  replied  Buf- 
foon, laughing,  "  why  none  but  canting 
priests,,  and  outrageously  religious  peo- 
ple. It  is  all  a  farce  ;  why  man,  people 
were  made  to  enjoy  themselves  in  this 
world.  It  is  a  fact,  sir,  that  I  have  often 
seen  in  the  pit  of  our  theatre  a  whole 
dozen  of  the  clerical  body  ;  and  I  have 
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espied  their  powdered  heads  in  the  shil- 
ling gallery.  Is  this  not  a  proof  of  the 
morality  of  the  stage,  when  the  teachers 
of  morality  frequent  us.  O  !  it  is  a  glo- 
rious profession  ours.  If  I  had  time,  I 
could  trace  many  great  achievements  it 
has  made  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.0 
"  I  am  thinking,"  said  James,  "  that 
vou  would  be  more  correct  if  you  traced 
it  to  one  of  the  schemes  that  Satan  has 
devised  for  the  seduction  of  mankind." 
This  was  said  in  one  of  his  serious  mo- 
ments, which  showed  that  his  religious 
principles  were  not  altogether  eradi- 
cated, but  as  might  be  expected  the  re- 
flection was  only  momentary.  "  What 
you  say,"  continued  he  "  about  my  leav- 
ing town  in  the  meantime  is  plausible 
enough,  and  I  dare  say  would  not  be 
altogether  improper.  I  have,  however, 
other  reasons  besides  those  which  you 
have  mentioned,  for  accompanying  you 
this  afternoon  to  Haddington.  But,  for 
appearing  as  Douglas,  I  am  not  quite  so 
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sure  about  that.  We  will,  however,  see 
how  things  appear  when  we  get  there  ; 
at  all  events,  it  can  be  called  no  more 
than  a  youthful  frolic." 

Thus  resolved,  they  separated,  having 
agreed  to  meet  at  the  Haddington  Coach 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  meantime,  our 
hero  went  to  his  lodgings ;  and  here 
another  difficulty  arose,  how  was  he  to 
dispose  of  his  luggage  ?  and  what  ac- 
count was  to  be  given  of  his  absence 
to  his  amiable  friend  Richard  Valeburn. 
He  could  not  inform  him  of  his  having 
left  Mr.  Mandate,  without  assigning  the 
cause,  and  this  for  many  reasons  he  was 
loath  to  do.  After  meditating  on  the 
subject  for  some  time,  Mr.  Buffoon's 
notion  struck  him,  iC  that  by  the  time  he 
returned  from  the  country,  he  might  be 
re-instated  in  Mr.  Mandate's  good  opi- 
nion, and  then  nothing  would  be  known 
of  the  present  quarrel."  He  therefore 
resolved  to  write  Richard  a  note,  ac- 
quainting him  of  the  disagreement  that 
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had  taken  place  between  him  and  his 
landlady,  and  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  going  immediately  to  the 
country  on  business,  and  to  request  of 
him  to  take  charge  of  his  property  till 
his  return.  He  accordingly  prepared  the 
note,  and  dispatched  it  along  with  his 
trunk  to  Richard's  lodgings.  He  then 
made  haste  to  prepare  for  his  departure  ; 
settled  with  Mrs.  Furnish,  who  having 
been  convinced  of  his  innocence,  at  least 
of  his  having  got  the  police  matter  set- 
tled by  a  trifling  fine,  seemed  now  un- 
willing to  lose  a  good  lodger.  Our 
hero  was,  however,  inflexible,  and  the 
o-ood  woman  bestowed  ample  blessings 
on  his  head  at  their  separation. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Buffoon  met 
our  hero  at  the  coach,  they  ascended  the 
top,  and  the  coach  soon  drove  off.  Their 
conversation  may  be  easily  anticipated. 
While  they  were  not  engaged  in  the 
common  chat  with  their  fellow-travellers, 
they  were,  as  might  be  expected,  discuss- 
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ing  their  theatrical  concerns,  and  expa- 
tiating on  the  success  with  which  their 
theatrical  tour  was  to  be  crowned.  They 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  their  destina- 
tion, and  took  up  their  quarters  at  the 
head  inn.  Some  of  the  more  respect- 
able performers  were  invited  to  sup  with 
them,  but  agreeable  to  our  hero's  wish 
his  name  remained  secret.  The  evening 
was  spent,  as  might  be  expected  among 
a  party  of  strollers,  in  revellous  mirth. 

Next  day,  Mr.  Buffoon  engaged  an 
assembly-room  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
drama,  and  got  his  bills  stuck  up  and 
distributed  for  that  evening's  perform- 
ance. The  manner  in  which  the  bills 
set  forth  the  play,  did  not  altogether 
please  our  hero.  They  ran  in  something 
like  the  following  jargon  : — "  The  great 
Mr.  Buffoon,  (large  capitals)  from  the 
Theatre  Royal,  being  engaged  with  a 
company  of  celebrated  performers,  (who 
by  the  bye,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
were  merely  scene  shifters  in  some  of  the 
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provincial  theatres),  for  a  few  nights  only, 
will  make  their  first  appearance  here  this 
evening,  when  will  be  performed  Shak- 
speare's  celebrated  historical  and  mag- 
nificent tragedy,  called  King  Richard  the 
Third.,  or  the  Battle  of  Bos  worth  Field,  ex- 
hibiting the  whole  life  of  that  tyrannical 
Prince,  comprehending  his  soliloquies, 
dialogues,  and  public  speeches,  with  his 
whole  actions,  &c.  &c.  teaching  a  great 
moral  lesson  to  all  ambitious  tyrants,  &c. 
in  five  acts,  &c.  The  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloster,  afterwards  King  Rich- 
ard the  Third,  by  Mr.  Buffoon,  who  has 
performed  the  same  in  all  the  provincial 
theatres  in  Scotland,  with  thunders  of 
applause,  to  brilliant  and  overflowing 
audiences." 

"  I  think,"  said  James,  "  that  all  this 
is  utterly  useless ;  can  you  not  state  as 
they  do  in  Edinburgh,  plainly  and  briefly 
the  name  of  the  tragedy,  without  all 
that  ridiculous  description." 

"  O,  bless  you!"    said  Mr.  Buffoon, 
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M  you  know  nothing'  about  the  matter. 
Do  you  think  in  Edinburgh,  the  depot 
of  wit   and  science,    that  our   brethren 
would  fill  up  their  bills  with  such  bra- 
vado, as  I  confess  our's  is  filled  with. 
No,  no,  they  have  more  good  sense :  but 
still  they  have  generally  a  sort  of  pro- 
pensity   for    the  hyperbole   when    they 
conceive  it  their  interest.     But  here,  you 
know,  it  is  c.'uite  a  different  thing,  for  the 
whole  of  the'  inhabitants,   (with  two  or 
three  exceptions  of  the  genteeler  sort, 
who  may  happen  to  have  been  in  thea- 
tres, and  read  Shakspeare,  and  on  whose 
patronage   we   need   not  rely,  for  they 
never  countenance  strollers,  as  they  im- 
properly call   us),   do  not,  perhaps,  see 
the  representation  of  a  play  once  in  six 
years.     It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  they  should  be  fully  in  formed 
of  what  they  are  to  see,  and  convinced 
of  the  abilities  of  those  who  are  to  per- 
form." 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Buffoon's  ample 
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description  of  his  performances,  only 
about  a  dozen  of  the  worth}'  inhabitants 
of  Haddington,  could  be  enticed  to  visit 
his  exhibition.  Mr.  Buffoon  was  not 
discouraged  by  this  dearth  of  patronage, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  shortness  of  the 
notice. 

Next  day,  the  bills  for  the  perform- 
ances of  that  evening,  were  put  up  on 
all  the  public  parts  of  the  town.  As 
this  was  the  appointed  night  for  our 
hero's  debut,  he  curtailed  the  description 
which  Mr.  Buffoon  intended  to  make ; 
and  simply  mentioned,  that  the  tragedy 
of  Douglas  was  to  be  performed  that 
night :  the  part  of  Norval,  by  a  young 
gentleman.  Mr.  Buffoon,  however,  was 
not  inclined  to  curtail  any  of  the  descrip- 
tion that  applied  to  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly added  after  our  hero,  the  cha- 
racter of  Glenalvon,  by  the  great  Mr. 
Buffoon. 

Although  our  hero,  as  the  reader  has 
seen,  had  been  thus  so  easily  led  astray, 
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it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  looked  on 
his  approaching  appearance  on  the  stage, 
with  no  other  feeling.,  than  that  of  an- 
xiety for  the  success  of  his  performance, 
and  that  he  felt  no  remorse  of  conscience 
which  such  conduct  was  naturally  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  in  a  mind  like  his. — 
The  notions  he  entertained  of  his  con- 
duct,  on  this  occasion  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  thoughts  on  this  subject 
which  passed  through  his  mind  after  the 
rehearsal,  and  a  few  hours  before  the 
commencement  of  his  public  perform- 
ance. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
my  condition  since  this  time  last  week  : 
then  in  a  respectable  situation,  and  liv- 
ing comfortably,  certainly  much  happier 
than  I  am  now ;  indeed,  I  am  so  confused 
since  I  came  here,  that  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  am  about.  It  is  rather  unfortu- 
nate, that  I  should  have  lost  my  situa- 
tion. My  father  will  be  surprised  ;  I 
ought  to  have  made  concessions  with 
Mr.    Mandate.     But   then,   that    police 
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business  was  so  galling  to  my  feelings, 
and  made  such  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion on  Mr.  Mandate's  mind,  that  he  was 
determined  to  get  quit  of  me,  and  1  was 
glad  to  get  quit  of  Edinburgh  ;  so  dis- 
agreeable it  would   have  been  to  have 
resided  in  a  place  where  one  had  been 
taken  before  the  police.     Perhaps  it  was 
fortunate  that  I  did  leave  it ;  I  may  be 
successful  in  what  I  am  now  to  be  about. 
I  should  have  no  doubt  of  this,  were  I  to 
believe  all  that  Mr.  Buffoon  says  of  my 
abilities ;  but  he  flatters,  and  h  s  opinion 
cannot  be  much  relied  on.     Now  I  am 
about  to  make  my  appearance  on  the 
staoe — is  this  proper  conduct  ?     I  have 
heard  much  said  against  it,  and  in  favour 
of    it.      But    people    must    procure    a 
livelihood  by  all  lawful   means,   and    it 
is  surely  an  honourable  enough  way  to 
make  it,  by  the  legitimate  drama  of  the 
country.     Besides,    I  am  clearly  of  opi- 
nion  that  my  being  here  at  present  is 
more  for  my  advantage  than  idly  walking 
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about  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  per- 
haps pointed  out  by  some  of  my  malici- 
ous friends,  as  a  person  discharged  from 
office  for  misconduct;  or  as  one  inju- 
rious to  society  from  having  been  taken 
and  fined  in  the  police-court.  Now,  by 
the  time  I  return,  this  affair,  if  it  has  ever 
been  noticed,  will  be  forgotten.  I  may 
be  again  reconciled  to  Mr.  Mandate,  and 
established  in  his  office,  and  my  peace 
made  up  with  the  members  of  the  Cice- 
ronian Society,  whose  ill  will  I  fear  1  have 
occasioned  by  deserting  them  in  the  time 
of  danger.  While,  therefore,  I  am  here 
there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  indulging 
my  fancy  by  appearing  asNorval  •  many 
a  worse  indulgence  might  be  resorted  to, 
and  perhaps  1  may  attain  my  original  wish 
in  this  temporary  appearance;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  it  will  not  be  here  that  I  shall 
acquire  any  theatrical  fame  ;  for,  to  judge 
by  the  scantiness  of  the  number  who  at- 
tended last  night,  and  their  indiscrimi- 
nate applause,  there  seems  to  be  few  to 
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admire,  and  as  few  who  are  able  to 
judge;  so  that  my  appearance  to-night, 
will  likely  be  of  very  trivial  consequence. 

At  the  appointed  hour  our  hero  was 
in  attendance  behind  the  scenes.  The 
house  seemed  to  be,  by  two  dozen,  better 
filled  than  it  was  on  the  preceding  night, 
which  proved  an  additional  stimulus  to 
the  exertions  of  the  performers.  Buffoon, 
and  our  hero,  had  an  apartment  separate 
from  the  other  performers.  Buffoon  dress- 
ed in  a  few  minutes,  but  as  James  under- 
stood nothing  about  the  stage  dress,  Buf- 
foon proffered  his  assistance,  and  he  was 
speedily  accoutred  in  the  Celtic  garb. 

i(  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Buffoon,  that  this 
night  will  be  a  failure,  for  I  am  evidently 
getting  terrified  from  the  high  beating 
of  my  pulse  ;  don't  you  think  that  my 
countenance  is  much  flushed  ? }' 

cc  O,  bless  you,  never  think  of  those 
things/'  said  Mr.  Buffoon.  i(  As  I  told 
you,  at  the  rehearsal  to-day,  you  must 
now  entirely  forget  that  you  are  your- 
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self,  at  least  that  you  are  James  Kini- 
ven ;  think  of  the  heroic  youth  in  whose 
garments  you  appear,  and  whose  deeds 
you  are  shortly  to  perform ;  be  animated 
by  the  hope  of  applause  and  of  future 
fame ;  think  that  your  conduct  this  night 
is  destined  to  stamp,  or  blast  your  thea- 
trical career  for  ever." 

Ci  Now,  Mr.  Buffoon,"  said  James, 
u  I  wish  that  you  would  not  impress  my 
mind  with  any  such  thing,  for  the  very 
thought  of  the  importance  attached  to 
my  appearance  to-night,  would  just  have 
the  effect  of  making  me  fail  altoge- 
ther." 

"  1  would  not  for  a  thousand  pounds/' 
said  Buffoon,  cc  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  It  would  blast  for  ever  the  well- 
earned  fame  of  both  me  and  my  per- 
formers. But,  hark  !  the  prompter  rings 
the  bell — it  is  seven.  I  must  be  in  rea- 
diness, as  I  come  out  in  the  first  act. 
As  you  don't  come  out  until  the  second, 
stay  where  you  are,  and  be  looking  over 
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your  part  in  the  play,  and  I  shall  come 
down  to  you  immediately  after  the  first 
act  is  over.J? 

While  our  hero  was  thus  left  sitti  . 
in  anxious  suspense  for  the  fate  of  his 
tirst  attempt  at  his  new  profession,  va- 
rious ideas  revolved  rapidly  through  bis 
mind;  at  one  time  he  accused  khns 
for  having  allowed  the  drama  to  occ 
so  much  of  his  regard;  and  at  another, 

e  and  success  presented  tht 
to  his  view,  and  made  him  anxious  tor 
trial.     He   heard   the  curtain   risj 
the  actors  proceed;  but  no  appla   - 
peared  to  be  given  until  the  great  M 
loon  made  his  entrc.  which  f 
raced  by  some  applause,  and  the  ru- 
mination of  his   soliloquy  was   marked 
a  moderate  share  of  their  appr< 

The  act   scene  fell,  and  Buffoon 
oe  to  our  h* 

"  Now."    said    that    e  •  1 

have  got  my  part  in  the  first  act  over. 
It    is   the    simplest    t./.  ._        ;i. 
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never  think  that  \«.  0:1  a  stau'e.  or 

that   tli  _    any  people    I  -         ._    m 

you;    think   that    you   are    tin 
person  whose  speeches  you  are  r 
and  that  you  are  just  in  the  place  wh 
they  are   supposed  to  have   been   m 
and   you    will    20  0:1  with   p 
But.   Mr.  Kiniven.   though  \o 
line   a  countena:  c      -   ever  I  clapped  a  1 
eve  on  ;v    continued  Mr.   B-jnoon  :    ••  1 
-hall   take  the  liberty  to  r 

iOU2e:   which  will  have  a  two-i 
.rood  effect:  by  concealing  from  tl 
di^nce  any  nm  i       >itn  •• 

■     lau^e.    a  .  .: .._    :r   apn-a; 

1  -•  i  *  ■  r  •".    ror;d   and    i:"i*.'--ivst:;i».      I  see  ^> 

}  on  will  t;  k<     .  _ 
of  wine,   and   then   v.  e   shall 
appearance  on  the  -  :m/.,    " 

In  a  few  mi:    '     «i 
the  commencement   cf  the    second    a 
and  in   less   than   a    n 
James  Kiniven  was   l»efore  the  a-    1 
in  t:  ■•  ..;  \    .   .-. 
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It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  now 
moralize  on  the  conduct  of  our  hero,,  but 
we  conceive  that  by  doing  so  we  would 
only  be  making  an  unnecessary  tauto- 
logy.    The  reader  has  already  seen  how 
easily  he  was  led  to  associate  with  bad 
companions,   and  he  has  also  seen   the 
effects  of  it.     But  the  reader  may  coin- 
ride  with  Buffoon,  in  savins'  that  there 
was  nothing  hurtful,   nay,  that  it   was 
highly  proper  in  going  to  the  country 
immediately  after  what  had   happened. 
But  it  is  just  by  such  inconsiderate  move- 
ments that  youth  is  often  led  from  one 
error  into   another,    from  vice  to  ruin. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  lesson 
our  hero  had  already  experienced  by  his 
errors,   would  have   deterred  him  from 
having  been  led  into  others;  but,  under 
the    influence   of  those   evil    principles 
which  had  already  obtained  considerable 
possession    of    his    mind,    he  foolishly 
thought  that  the  veil  of  oblivion  could  be 
drawn  over  his  faults,  by  withdrawing 
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himself  from  the  scene  where  they  had 
happened,  and  passing  his  time  in  stroll- 
ing about  the  country,  and  participating 
in  theatrical  amusements.  Delusive  no- 
tion !  Had  he  been  alive  to  a  just  sense  of 
his  danger,  and  seen  what  his  follv  had 
occasioned,  he  should  have  deliberately 
and  impartially  examined  his  conduct, 
and  have  traced  the  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tunes to  their  true  source  ;  and  studied 
by  repentance,  and  contrition,  to  make 
amends,  in  some  measure,  for  the  errors 
of  the  past.  He  ought  to  have  revealed 
his  real  circumstances  to  his  amiable  and 
kind  hearted  friend,  who  would  have 
restored  him  again  to  the  right  path,  all 
bis  calamities  might  have  then  been  re- 
paired, and  he  himself  reinstated  in  his 
former  respectability.  But,  alas  !  to  do 
this,  would  have  been  too  humiliating  to 
our  hero's  pride ;  and,  besides  his  uncon- 
querable propensity  for  amusement 
made  him  prefer  Buffoon's  company,  to 
that  of  his  sincere  friend  ;  and  he  palliated 
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his  conscience  for  this  preference,  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  ultimately  to  contri- 
bute to  his  interest.  But  we  must  pro- 
ceed, and  let  his  conduct  speak  for  itself. 
The  entre  of  our  hero  was  marked  by 
the  approbation  of  the  audience.  Whe- 
ther this  proceeded  from  their  humanity 
in  countenancing  a  new  beginner,  or 
from  being  captivated  by  his  elegant  de- 
portment,, we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Had 
he  required  to  have  spoken  immediately 
on  his  entrance,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
uttered  a  word.  He  was  confused,  a  cold 
sweat  bedewed  his  countenance,  and  in 
this  state  the  image  of  his  holy  father's 
nightly  devotions  darted  athwart  his  mind. 
Once  he  thought  of  running  off  the  stage, 
in  the  apprehension  that  he  would  fall 
down  in  a  fainting  fit.  In  this  state  he 
waSj  when  he  came  to  say. 

"  A  low  born  man,  of  parentage  obscure,"  &c. 

His  voice  was  so  much  choaked  by  the 
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quickness  of  his  respiration,  and  his  frame 
so  feeble  from  excessive  shivering;  that  he 
could  hardly  make  himself  understood  at 
two  yards  distance.  While  he  spoke  the 
audience  were  in  dead  repose,  but  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  house  had  remained 
quiet  after  he  had  finished,,  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  spoken  at  all ;  for  the 
very  first  thing  that  made  him  recollect 
himself,  were  the  murmurs  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  sound  of  some  hisses,  which 
he  concluded  were  directed  towards  him. 
At  this  moment  his  eye  happened  to 
catch  the  countenance  of  Buffoon,  who 
was  standing  within  the  scenes,  and  from 
the  gestures  and  motions  of  that  gentleman, 
he  could  not  fail  to  perceive,,  that  he  was 
either  deeply  interested  in  his  success, 
or  apprehensive  of  a  failure.  This  served, 
in  some  measure,  to  check  the  compunc- 
tions of  conscience,  that  had  so  nearly 
annihilated  his  faculties ;  and  he  began 
to  see  the  imperious  necessity  of  putting 
forth  his   best   energies  in    his  present 
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quickness  of  his  respiration,  and  his  frame 
so  feeble  from  excessive  shivering;  that  he 
could  hardly  make  himself  understood  at 
two  yards  distance.  While  he  spoke  the 
audience  were  in  dead  repose,  but  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  house  had  remained 
quiet  after  he  had  finished,,  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  spoken  at  all ;  for  the 
very  first  thing  that  made  him  recollect 
himself,  were  the  murmurs  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  sound  of  some  hisses,  which 
he  concluded  were  directed  towards  him. 
At  this  moment  his  eye  happened  to 
catch  the  countenance  of  Buffoon,  who 
was  standing  within  the  scenes,  and  from 
the  gestures  and  motions  of  that  gentleman, 
he  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  he  was 
either  deeply  interested  in  his  success, 
or  apprehensive  of  a  failure.  This  served, 
in  some  measure,  to  check  the  compunc- 
tions of  conscience,  that  had  so  nearly 
annihilated  his  faculties ;  and  he  began 
to  see  the  imperious  necessity  of  putting 
forth  his   best   energies  in    his  present 
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situation,  and  to  wonder  why  he  did  not 
possess  as  much  ease  as  the  ci-devant 
scene-shifter,  that  personated  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Randolph  before  him. 
All  this  recalled  his  pride  to  his  aid,  and 
by  the  time  Lord  Randolph  had  addressed 
him  in  these  words — 

"  Blush  not,  flower  of  modest}'', 

To  declare  thy  name  and  valour,"  &c. 

He  had  all  his  senses  composed,  and  his 
countenance  brightened  up  as  the  ge- 
nuine Norval ;  and  he  delivered  his  ac- 
count of  himself  with  eloquence  and 
accuracy  ;  and  when  he  concluded,  his 
abilities  were  acknowledged  with  con- 
siderable applause. 

When  he  retired,  Mr.  Buffoon  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  congra- 
tulated him,  on  his  apparent  success. 
The  play  went  on,  and  was  finished  ;  and 
our  hero  seemed  to  perform  his  part  well 
— that  is,  if  we  might  judge  from  the  in- 
discriminate applause  of  an  illiterate 
audience. 
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Our  hero  was  sensible  that  he  could 
not  make  any  just  estimate  of    his    his- 
trionic  abilities  from   this  night's  trial. 
He  was,  however,  a  little  elevated  at  the 
success   of  the  night  ;    and  when   Mr. 
Buffoon  urged  him  to  repeat  the  charac- 
ter in  two  nights  afterwards,  informing 
him,  as  an  incitement  for  his  acquies- 
cence, that  from  the  abilities  he  had  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  his  fame  would 
have    duly    transpired,     and    that   they 
might  expect  on  his  next  appearance  a 
bumper,  or  in  other  words  a  full  house, 
— and  that  by  these  means  his  celebrity 
would  be  firmly  established,  and  that  he 
might  expect  to  be  called  immediately 
to   the   London  boards,  and   accounted 
as  the  first  Roscius  of  the  day.      Our 
hero  agreed,   but  it   happened  that  on 
this  occasion  the  house  was  less  nume- 
rously attended  than  it  was  on  the  first 
night,  and   the  play,    and  the  perform- 
ance, passed  over  without  being  marked 
by  any  approbation  whatever. 

c5 
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This  disappointment  was  unexpected  ; 
but  Mr.  Buffoon  ascribed  it  more  to  ca- 
sualty, than  their  dislike  for  theatrical 
exhibitions :  he  proposed,  however,  that 
they  should  not  remain  any  longer  in  this 
place,  but  that  they  should  remove  to 
Kelso,  and  try  their  fortune  there ;  and 
the  objections  of  our  hero  to  go  with  him 
having  been  combated  by  the  sage  rea- 
soning of  Mr.  Buffoon,  he  reluctantly 
agreed  to  accompany  him  thither. 
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To  Kelso  our   theatrical  gentry  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  here  they  went  through  the 
same  routine  of  performances  that  were 
gone  through  at  Haddington,  and  with 
rather    more    success.      Our  hero  per- 
formed, during  the  first  week  they   re- 
mained here,  the  character  of  Douglas 
twice,   and  with   tolerable  approbation. 
They  proposed   to    remain  for   another 
week  ;  and  our  hero,  at  the  instigation  of 
Buffoon,  was  preparing  to  try  his  comic 
powers  in  the  character  of  Dick  the  Ap- 
prentice.    The  next  week  came,  and  he 
performed   his  part  in  the  farce  of  the 
Apprentice  with  some  applause.     He  did 
not  now  seem    to  feel    or  express  any 
anxiety  for  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  so 
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much  had  he  become  inured  to  his  new 
profession.  He  felt  that  his  theatrical 
course  was  more  easy,  and  more  plea- 
sant, than  the  laborious  duties  of  a 
writing  office.  So  much  did  his  new  pro- 
fession occupy  his  thoughts  and  engross 
his  attention ;  so  much  was  he  engaged 
in  revelling  with  his  companions  after 
the  exertions  of  the  night  were  over, 
that  the  whole  of  his  prospects  were 
confined  solely  to  his  present  condition. 

When  their  theatrical  exhibitions  be- 
came no  longer  attractive  at  Kelso,  they 
adjourned  to  Peebles  ;  but  a  few  nights 
here  evinced  that  the  good  folks  of 
Peebles,  very  much  to  their  credit,  mani- 
fested no  great  propensity  for  the  drama ; 
so  that  to  save  their  company  from  abso- 
lute starvation  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  decamp.  If  it  was  in  the  flush  of  suc- 
cess that  our  hero  forgot  every  thing  else 
but  the  business  with  which  he  was  im- 
mediately engaged,  disappointment  and 
failure  would  naturally  be  expected  to 
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produce  the  reverse.  It  did  so.  Before 
leaving  Peebles,  our  hero  addressed  Mr. 
Buffoon  on  the  impropriety  of  continu- 
ing any  longer  in  his  company ,  and  that 
it  would  now  be  proper  that  he  should 
return  to  Edinburgh. 

«  I  think,  Mr.  Buffoon,"  said  he, 
c(  that  I  have  now  been  longer  in  your 
company  than  what  was  originally  in- 
tended. The  time  has  been  well  enough 
spent,  with  the  exception  of  some  nights 
after  the  play,  that  we  revelled  rather  too 
much,  and  which  now,  that  I  reflect  on  it, 
does  not  altogether  please  me.  But  the 
chief  thing  that  would  vex  me,  is  the 
idea  of  my  friends  knowing  that  I  ap- 
peared on  the  stage.  Now,  Mr.  Buffoon, 
though  I  admit  that  my  appearance  on 
the  stage  was  more  to  satisfy  an  idle  cu- 
riosity, than  from  any  serious  intention  of 
following  the  drama,  and,  by  the  way,  it 
is  not,  I  see,  as  a  stroller  that  I  would 
acquire  any  standing  fame  in  this  art, 
even  were  I  inclined  to  follow  it.     You 
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must  be  sensible  that  my  being  one  of 
your  company  has  been  in  many  respects 
advantageous  to  you.  I  natter  myself 
that,  with  the  exception  of  yourself,  I  am 
the  best  of  your  performers  ; — and  during 
the  whole  time  I  have  been  with  you, 
though  I  have  been  at  considerable  ex- 
pense myself,  I  have  neither  charged, 
nor  asked  you  for  a  single  sixpence  for 
all  my  performances.  Now  if,  after  all 
the  sacrifices  I  have  made  on  your  ac- 
count, you  should  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly reveal  to  any  human  being  that  I 
have  been  in  your  company,  and  on 
your  stage,,  I  should  not  only  denounce 
you  a  scoundrel,  but  pull  the  ears  of 
your  head.  But,  come,  Mr.  Buffoon/' 
continued  James,  ' '  give  me  your  hand, — 
what  I  have  said  is  all  in  joke  : — I  have 
no  doubt  of  your  honour  whatever,  you 
know  that  I  have  too  good  a  heart  to  in- 
dulge suspicions  against  any  person,  far 
less  against  you." 

Ci  That  you  have  a  good  heart,  Mr. 
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Kiniven,"  said  Buffoon,  Ci  I  am  well 
aware — and  that  you  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  me,  I  am  likewise  well  con- 
vinced ;  and  as  for  secresy,  you  may 
crop  the  ears  of  Barny  Buffoon  if  I  don't 
keep  your  theatrical  debut  as  close  as 
my  heart. — But,  bless  ye,  man,  I  don't 
intend  to  take  your  trouble  for  nothing. 
I  know  you  would  disdain  any  pecu- 
niary allowances  that  I  would  make,,  and 
therefore  I  won't  make  the  offer,  But  you 
shall  accompany  us  to  the  south  country, 
where  there  are  some  populous  towns ; 
and  the  people,  to  my  knowledge,  have 
a  greater  taste  for  the  drama  thereabouts, 
than  what  they  have  in  any  of  the  towns 
we  have  hitherto  visited.  Now,  in  the 
first  town  that  we  go  to,  I  am  resolved 
that  you  shall  have  a  free  benefit ;  and 
after  which  I  shall  not  insist  on  vour  re- 
maining  any  longer  with  us,  if  you  are 
determined  to  go  away,  but  I  could 
never  think  of  allowing  you  to  leave 
me,  without  an  ample  remuneration  for 
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your  trouble.  A  benefit  here,  you 
know,  would  be  of  no  consequence 
whatever." 

This  offer  of  Mr.  Buffoon's  was  unex- 
pected to  our  hero.  He  seemed,  how- 
ever,, to  demur  a  little  before  accepting 
it.  «  Well/'  Mr.  Buffoon,  "  as  I  have 
remained  so  long  in  your  company,  I 
may  continue  a  few  days  longer.  I  shall 
go  with  you  to  Ayr,  and  perhaps  take  a 
benefit  from  you:  but  from  that  place  I 
shall  positively  proceed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  endeavour  to  reinstate  myself  in  my 
old  profession." 

Without  farther  observation  we  shall 
just  say  that  Mr.  Buffoon,  our  hero,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  company,  soon 
appeared  in  the  good  town  of  Ayr,  where 
they  commenced  another  course  of  their 
theatrical  campaign.  After  having  per- 
formed here  for  two  or  three  nights,  with 
tolerable  success,  Mr.  Buffoon,  agreeable 
to  his  promise,  fixed  a  night  for  the  be- 
nefit of  our  hero,  at  which  he  was  to 
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perform  his  favourite   character   in  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas. 

In  the  other  provincial  towns  where 
the  company  appeared,  our  hero  had 
studiously  avoided  being  seen  in  the  pub- 
lic streets,  during  the  day,  along  with  any 
of  his  professional  brethren,  in  case  that 
he  might  be  recognized,  or  his  profession 
suspected.  It  happened,  however,  on 
this  day — the  day  on  which  his  benefit 
was  to  take  place, — that  in  passing  through 
one  of  the  streets  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  Buf- 
foon, who  took  hold  of  his  arm  ;  and  in 
this  manner  ihey  were  passing  through 
one  of  the  public  streets,  when  two  or 
three  young  sparks — alias  dandies,  to  use 
a  modern  phrase,  came  dashing  past 
them,  and  stared  them  so  broadly  that 
our  hero  blushed  up  to  the  ears.  They 
could  hear  them  distinctly  say  to  each 
other  with  a  contemptible  laugh,  iC These 
are  the  strollers/' 

"  What  do  ye  think  of  that?"  said  our 
hero. 
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"  Why,"  said  Buffoon,  "  I  think  no- 
thing  at  all,  of  the  matter." 

Ci  It  is  not  so  with  me/'  replied  James. 
"  Not  only  this,  but  a  great  many  other 
incidents  of  a  similar  nature  which  I  have 
observed,  sufficiently  show,  that  actors 
are  really  held  in  no  estimation  by  the 
public,  and  that  there  can  be  no  respect- 
ability attached  to  their  character.  When 
these  gentlemen,  who  have  just  passed  us, 
and  others  of  a  similar  character,  are  in- 
closed within  our  walls,  one  would  think 
from  their  hailing  our  entrance  with  such 
rapturous  acclamation,  that  they  were 
quite  enraptured  with  us; — but,  in  broad 
day-light,  when  they  are  in  possession  of 
their  sober  senses,  they  look  upon  us  with 
ridicule  and  contempt." 

"  O  bless  ye,  man,"  said  Buffoon,  (i  I 
never  think  of  those  matters.  If  we  are 
praised  in  the  exercise  of  our  profession, 
I  don't  care  what  they  think  of  us  other- 
wise." 

While  they  were   thus   talking,   they 
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observed  two  young  ladies,  accompanied 
by  two  young  beaus,  bearing  down  upon 
them:  and,  to  our  hero's  astonishment, 
he  saw  that  one  of  them  was  no  other 
than  his  old  friend  Mr.  Dolly  Olddady. 

On  this  occasion  James  would  gladly 
have  passed  them  unobserved,  but  he 
saw  that  this  was  impossible,  without 
going  off  the  road.  Buffoon,  seeing  the 
predicament  in  which  our  hero  stood, 
concluded  that  it  would  be  the  best  way 
for  him,  as  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Dolly,  not  to  be  seen  in  the  com- 
pany of  our  hero,  in  case  of  any  sus- 
picions being  raised.  He,  therefore, 
agreed  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  com- 
pany, and  directed  James  to  go  forward, 
as  it  would  look  less  suspicious  in  him, 
should  he  happen  to  be  observed,  to  elude 
the  sight  of  Dolly,  than  for  our  hero. 

Buffoon  accordingly  left  him ;  and 
our  hero  proceeded  forward,  resolved  not 
to  make  himself  known  to  Dolly,  unless 
he  first  recognised  him.  When  they  came 
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within  two  yards  of  each  other,  Dolly 
espied  our  hero  at  once,  and  ran  towards 
him  with  all  the  cordiality  of  sincere 
afFection,,  leaving  his  companions  to  pass 
on. 

n  My  sweet  friend,  Mr.  Kiniven,"  said 
Dolly,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
"  how  do  ye  do  ?  who  would  have  ex- 
pected to  have  seen  you  here ;  and  how 
did  you  leave  all  the  members  of  the 
society.  How  often  have  I  thought  of 
them  !  How  often  have  I  prayed  for  their 
welfare  !  but,  alas  !  I  shall  see  them  no 
more.  They  were  somewhat  surprised 
that  I  left  Edinburgh  so  suddenly,  but 
if  ever  I  am  seen  in  Edinburgh  again 
I  shall  allow  the  devil  to  take  me 
for  his  supper,  that's  all,"  said  Dolly, 
biting,  very  angrily,  the  fingers  of  his 
gloves. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Dolly  ? 
when  did  you  leave  Edinburgh  ?  and  why 
are  you  so  averse  to  return  }" 

"  Uh-— uh  !"  whistled  Dolly.     "  I  see 
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you  are  ignorant  of  the  whole  affair  ; — 
when  did  you  leave  Edinburgh  ?" 

Cl  I  left  it,"  answered  James,  "  the  day 
after  our  anniversary  dinner.  I  have  been 
in  the  country  ever  since,  on  business  ; 
and  came  here  two  or  three  days  ago  on 
the  same  errand." 

"Ah!"  said  Dolly,"  you  don't  know 
the  half  that  happened  at  that'unfortunate 
dinner — you  got  clear  of  the  scrape. 
L — d,  man,  we  were  all  taken  to  the 
Police-office,  and  a  very  narrow  escape 
we  had  from  it.  If  you  had  seen  poor 
Macquarry,  he  was  afraid  that  he  would 
have  been  beheaded  for  high  treason,  and 
he  was  in  a  most  deplorable  state ;  and 
when  the  officers  came  into  the  cell,  he 
got  actually  quite  deranged.  He  thought 
he  was  in  the  grim  pangs  of  death  !  But 
when  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  only  a 
trifling  riot  we  were  engaged  in,  we  got 
off  for  ten  guineas  each  ;  and  when  Mac- 
quarry  saw  that  this  was  to  be  all  the 
punishment   he    almost  leaped   his   own 
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height  for  joy  ;  but  we  soon  curtailed  his 
extacies,  by  hissing  him  all  the  way 
home,  as  a  pitiful  coward/5 

"  Ave,"  said  our  hero,  with  surprise, 
"  and  is  that  a  fact  with  regard  to  Mac- 
quarry  ?  I  assure  you,  Dolly,  I  would 
have  sooner  suspected  yourself  of  cow- 
ardice, than  dreamed  of  Macquarry  ex- 
hibiting such  conduct." 

"  O,  it  is  a  true  bill,"  said  Dolly  ;— - 
"  me !  would  you  ever  suspect  that  I 
would  exhibit  such  shameful  cowardice — 
such  childish  conduct.  Perish  the  thought ! 
I  was  as  courageous  as  a  lion,  Mr.  Kini- 
ven.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gollol  and  I  did  no- 
thing but  laugh  the  whole  time  at  his 
pitiful  cowardice." 

cc  I  thought  you  said  just  now,  Mr. 
Dolly,  that  you  were  not  to  return  to 
Edinburgh." 

"  The  devil  take  me  if  I  do,"  saidDolly. 
"  I  mean," — suddenly  checking  himself, 
6'  that  I  will  not  be  there  for  sometime. 
My  father  is  growing  old  and  feeble,  and 
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my  mother  is  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
and  my  presence  is  requisite  here  to  su- 
perintend the  estate.  I  am  now  Dolly 
Olddady,  younger,  of  Kitlinghall,  Esq. 
I  am  to  attend  the  County  Meeting  next 
week  for  my  father ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  his  Majesty  is  to  be  most 
graciously  pleased  to  send  me  a  com- 
mission as  one  of  his  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  ;  so  that,  you  see,  I  shall 
he  no  sheep -shank,  as  my  father  says.  I 
must  now  insist,  Mr.  Kiniven,  that  you 
shall  accompany  me  home.  My  father 
and  mother  shall  be  rejoiced  to  see  any 
friend  of  mine." 

Our  hero  objected  to  this,  but  Dolly 
was  importunate,  and  he  reluctantly 
agreed  to  accompany  him. 

cc  O,  by  the  bye,"  said  Dolly,  as  they 
went  along,  "  our  friend,  Mr.  Buffoon, 
is  here  with  a  party  of  strollers  ;  he  has 
been  playing  for  two  or  three  nights. 
Have  you  seen  him?" 

Our  hero  hesitated  a  little,  and  had  he 
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been  addressed  by  any  one  who  had  a 
little  more  penetration  than  Dolly,  his 
confusion  might  have  been  the  means  of 
discovering  his  situation.  He  answered, 
disconcertedly,  that  he  believed  he  had. 
Dolly  went  on,  "  I  saw  him  on  Mon- 
day night,  that  is  on  the  stage,  for  I 
would  not  be  seen  speaking  to  him  here 
for  the  world. " 

"  Why,"  interrupted  James,  Ci  not 
speak  to  him  here,  as  well  as  in  Edin- 
burgh ?" 

Ci  Because  in  Edinburgh  neither  of  us 
were  known ;  but  in  one^s  own  country 
it  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Here  Buf- 
foon is  known  as  master  of  the  strollers, 
and  I  am  universally  known  here  as 
young  Kitlinghall.  Now  if  any  body 
here,  saw  young  Kitlinghall  either  speak 
or  associate  w  ith  a  strolling  play  actor  j 
L — d  man,  it  would  spread  through  the 
town  like  wild-fire,  and  my  character 
would  be  blasted  for  ever  ;  and  you  know, 
Mr.  Kiniven,   that  people   in   my  high 
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station  in  life,  must  have  a  great  regard 
to  their  character.  But,  as  I  was  observ- 
ing, the  fellow  has  got  a  fine  new  actor 
with  him,  who  acts  Norval  admirably. 
I  declare  when  I  first  heard  him  speak, 
his  voice  so  much  resembled  jour's,  that 
I  would  have  sworn  it  was  actually  your- 
self. His  benefit  takes  place  to-night,  I 
intend  to  be  there,  and  you  shall  accom- 
pany me.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  him." 

Our  hero  felt  awkward  and  confused, 
and  he  did  not  know  why  he  should  be 
so,  considering  the  person  in  whose  pre- 
sence he  was.  He  informed  Dolly  that 
he  could  not  accompany  him  to  the  the- 
atre that  night,  as  he  required  to  leave 
town.  But  though  James  gave  this  in- 
timation of  his  departure  to  Dolly,  with 
the  perfect  conviction  that  it  was  not  to 
take  place ;  he  little  knew,  alas  !  that  his 
words  were  to  be  fully  verified!  But  in 
the  mean  time  we  must  proceed. 

Mr.   Dolly    soon    brought    our   hero 
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within  the  precincts  of  his  abode,  which 
was  a  tolerably  elegant  mansion  of  about 
two  stories  high.  Here  they  entered, 
stepped  up  stairs,  and  walked  into 
the  drawing-room 3  where  they  found 
Squire  Old-dady,  seated  in  a  large  arm 
chair.  He  was  a  man  apparently  very 
corpulent.  His  countenance  was  much 
swoln,  and  covered  with  pimples:  his 
legs,  which  were  declining  on  cushions, 
were  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  and  he  was 
dressed  in  a  cap  and  night-gown.  Whe- 
ther he  was  slumbering,  or  from  heed- 
lessness, or  some  other  cause,  he  did 
not  either  seem  to  hear  or  observe  the 
entrance  of  our  two  gentlemen.  Dolly 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  "  Father, 
if  you  are  not  sleeping,  I  am  going  to 
introduce  a  friend  of  mine  to  }ou." 

"  About  your  business,  you  crack- 
brained  blockhead,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, in  a  coarse  voice,  and  without  lift- 
ing his  head.  "  How  often  have  I  told 
you,  not  to  bring  up  gentlemen  to  see 
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me,  when  I  am  in  a  state  of  unprepara- 
tionr 

"  Oh,  but  father,  this  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine." 

Ci  Be  off,  I  tell  you,  or  I  shall  drive  out 
all  the  gumption  you  have  got  in  your 
head."  These  words  he  accompanied 
by  throwing  a  foot-stool  over  his  shoul- 
der, which  had  very  nearly  hit  both  Dolly 
and  our  hero. 

"  Come  down  stairs,"  said  Dolly,  cc  and 
I  shall  introduce  you  to  my  mother.  My 
father  is  just  now  in  one  of  his  tantarnms  : 
you  must  know  that  he  has  been  an  old 
fseaman,and  rather  churlish  in  his  manner; 
but  he  is  a  good  fellow  for  all  that.  He 
was  a  long  time  captain  of  a  West  India 
ship,  by  which  he  realized  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  When  he  retired  from 
the  service,  he  married  my  mother, 
and  bought  the  estate  at  Kitlinghall, 
where  he  has  lived  comfortably  ever 
since.  My  mother  attributes  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  he  drinks  after  dinner  to  be 
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the  sole  cause  of  his  present  complaints, 
the  gout,  ill-humour,  &c.  But  here 
comes  my  mother." 

Mrs.  Old-dady  was,  in  appearance  and 
voice,  an  exact  portrait  of  the  son.  Her 
figure  and  face  were  both  extremely 
meagre  and  delicate.  James  was  intro- 
duced, and  she  condescended  to  receive 
him  very  graciously,  as  the  particular 
acquaintance  of  her  son. 

"  Edinburgh/'  said  Mrs.  Old-dady,  ad- 
dressing James,  "  must  certainly  be  an 
excellent  place  for  a  young  man  getting 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  acquiring 
genteel  accomplishments.  I  never  was 
in  that  place  in  all  my  life,  at  which  I  am 
excessively  sorry.  My  son,  Dolly,  before 
he  went  there,  was  possessed  of  a  very 
bashful  disposition — he  would  not  go  to 
a  public  school  because  the  little  urchins 
made  a  fool  of  him." 

Dolly,  who  did  not  by  any  means  re- 
lish this  information,  interrupted  his 
mother  by  saying,  "  The  boys  never  made 
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a  fool  of  me ;  you  know  it  was  for  being 
an  excessive  boxer,  that  I  was  required  to 
leave  the  school— the  whole  boys  dreaded 
the  effects  of  my  vengeance." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Mrs.Old-dady,  "that 
is  more  than  I  knew  before  ;  you  see  that 
we  were  obliged  to  get  a  tutor  into  the 
house  for  his  education  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  his  modesty 
still  continued  to  oppress  him.  When  we 
happened  to  have  company  at  dinner  he 
would  never  utter  a  single  syllable,  but 
run  off,  unless  he  was  detained  by  main 
force.75 

"  But  you  know,  mother,"  interrupted 
Dolly,  "  that  was  because  I  was  anxious 
to  get  out  to  my  play -fellows." 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  again  resumed 
Mrs.  Old-dady,  "  that  was  what  I  never 
knew  before.  Well,  Sir,  we  saw  if  we 
kept  him  any  longer  with  us,  that  the 
child  would  be  perfectly  spoiled,  and 
never  be  able  to  represent  his  honourable 
ancestors  in  the  estate  of  Kitlinghall ;  so 
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Mr.  Old-dady,  and  I,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, resolved  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  Edinburgh,  and  put  to  the  writing 
business,  where  he  would  learn  activity, 
and  see  something  of  the  world.  So  we 
sent  him  to  Edinburgh,"  and  bound  him 
to  the  law,  with  Mr.  Brazenface.  He 
came  back  to  us  about  six  weeks  ago, 
after  having  been  three  years  at  the  busi- 
ness, possessed  of  all  the  qualifications 
that  we  desired.  O  Edinburgh  must  be 
a  grand  place  for  a  young  man." 

"  It  certainly  is,"  said  our  hero  ;  "  but 
unless  a  young  man  keeps  a  strict  watch 
over  his  conduct,  he  is  more  apt  to  be 
ruined  than  benefited  by  coming  from  the 
country  to  a  large  town/'  This  was 
said  with  an  inward  feeling  of  confirma- 
tion, and  a  sigh. 

"  You  are  very  right,  indeed,  Sir,  and 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  morals  of 
Doliy  are  not  in  the  least  degree  con- 
taminated; but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  much  cultivated  and  improved." 
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After  a  considerable  deal  of  chit-chat 
of  a  similar  nature,    Mrs.  Old-dacly  se- 
conded her  son's  motion  for  our  hero's  re- 
maining dinner,  which  he  agreed  to  do. 
When  dinner  came,  an  ample  apology  on 
the  score  of  indisposition  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Old-dady,  for  the  non-attendance  of 
her  husband,  and  the  honours  of  the  table 
were  performed  by  the  younger  Kitling- 
hall,  in  the  absence  of  his  venerable  pa- 
rent ;  and,,  to  do  him  justice,  he  acquitted 
himself  with   tolerable  propriety.     Two 
or  three  bumpers  having  been  taken  after 
dinner,  our  hero  proposed  moving  off, 
alleging  the  excuse  he  formerly  made,  of 
his  being  required  to  leave   town   that 
night.      Dolly   proposed  to   accompany 
him  to  the  coach,  but  to  this  he  also  ob- 
jected, alleging  that  he  had  some  private 
places  to  call  at  before  his  departure. 
Dolly  seeing  that  he  could  be  of  no  fur- 
ther service  to  his  friend,  bade  him  good 
bye  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  ;  and 
James  was  soon  alone  in  the  street. 
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He  proceeded  towards  the  play-house, 
(for  it  was  now  drawing  near  the  time 
when  he  required  to  make  his  appear- 
ance there)  looking'  every  now  and  then 
behind  him,  to  see  that  Dolly  might  not 
have  followed  him. 

He  arrived  at  his  destination  unob- 
served. Well,  thought  he,  that  is  a  strange 
adventure  I  have  met  with  to-day.  Had 
it  been  any  other  person  than  that  booby 
Dolly  Old-dady,  I  would  have  been  fairly 
discovered.  As  he  comes  to  see  me  to- 
night, I  must  endeavour  to  transform  my 
person  and  voice  as  much  as  possible,  in 
case  he  should  recognise  me.  I  shall  be 
off  for  Edinburgh  to-morrow,  for  if  I 
stop  any  longer  here  I  shall  certainly  be 
detected  in  what  I  am  about.  With  these 
cogitations,  he  was  about  to  change  his 
dress,  when  Mr.  Buffoon  entered. 

Ci  Mr.  Kiniven,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a 
strange  Highland  sort  of  animal,  who  in- 
sists to  see  you  immediately.  1  marvel 
how  the  fellow  has  found  you   out.      I 
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denied  that  you  were  here,  but  he  is  quite 
importunate,  and  asserts  that  he  is  cre- 
dibly informed  that  you  are  here.  I  left 
him  at  the  outside  of  the  door — you  had 
better  go  down  and  speak  to  him  ;  but 
don't  be  long,  as  you  see  that  we  have  a 
full  house  to-night,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  all  timeously  in 
order." 

James  was  struck  dumb  at  this  infor- 
mation— "Seeking  me!"  he  exclaimed, 
c<  how  came  I  to  have  been  discovered  ? 
what  is  wanted  of  me  }"  At  one  time  he 
thought  it  must  be  his  father,  and  when 
the  idea  struck  his  mind,  he  felt  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  remorse  ;  but 
from  the  description  given  by  Buffoon, 
he  could  not  think  that  it  was  him. 
After  some  reflection  he  resolved  to  see 
the  stranger  ;  he  changed  his  dress,  and 
at  the  desire  of  Buifoon,  threw  a  large 
great  coat  over  his  body,  in  order  that 
he  might  escape  the  observation  of  those 
who  were  entering  the  playhouse.     In 

d5 
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this  state  he  rushed  down  stairs,  in  no 
common  agitation,  and  who  presented 
himself  to  his  bewildered  gaze,  but,  his 
old  friend  Hector  Macfarlane  ! 

ccO\  Hector,  is  this  you/'  said  our 
hero,  recovering  a  little  from  his  sur- 
prize, cc  what  has  brought  you  here  ?V 

<c  It's  just  my  ainsel,"  said  Hector, Ci  it 
was  business  that  brought  me  here,  an' 
I  wad  rather  there  had  been  nae  occasion 
for't ;  I  hae  had  a  bonny  tramp  for  you, 
an'  I  fear  that  I  am  no  the  bearer  o'  guid 
tidings  after  a'." 

"And  what  is  that,"  said  he,  in- 
sensibly leading  Hector  down  the  street, 
iC  how  have  you  found  me  out  ?" 

cc  This  will  tell  you  a'  about  it,"  said 
Hector,  handing  him  a  packet. 

James  fixed  his  eyes  very  attentively 
on  the  packet,  the  superscription  on  the 
back  was — ffFor  Mr.  James  Kiniven, 
care  of  Mr.  Buffoon,  a  strolling  player, 
presently  performing  at  Ayr;"  and  on 
the   corner  were  these  words,     "To  be 
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delivered  personally  by  Hector  Mac- 
farlane."  The  hand  writing  he  thought 
bore  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Richard 
Valeburn's,  but  he  was  so  much  confused, 
that  he  never  once  thought  of  enquiring 
from  whom  it  was,  or  what  it  was  about. 
He  immediately  retreated  to  a  place  of 
retirement,  accompanied  by  Hector,  and 
having  hastily  broke  the  seal,  he  found 
to  his  grief  and  astonishment,  what  will 
be  seen  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 


The  epistle  which  our  hero  was  now 
reading,  was  indeed  from  Richard  Vale- 
burn,  and  ran  as  follows.  "My  dear 
James,  I  will  still  address  you  in  this 
familiar  way,  notwithstanding  all  the 
imputations  that  have  been  thrown  out 
against  you ;  I  will  still  fondly  cherish  the 
thought,  that  I  shall  never  have  any 
cause  to  doubt  the  high  opinion  I  have 
always  entertained  of  you,  or  rather  I 
should  say,  that  brotherly  affection 
which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  us. 
Believe  me  then,  my  dear  James,  that 
the  unpleasant  subject  of  my  letter  has 
given  me  as  much  pain  in  writing,  as  it 
must  give  you  in  the  perusal." 

i( On  my  way  homewards,  after  leaving 
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you  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  your 
society,  I  met  our  friend,  Mr.  Colin  Dor- 
vel,  who  has  come  here  to  study  divinity. 
He  accompanied  me  horn 2,  and  staid 
with  me  that  night.  As  I  did  not  wish 
to  impress  him  with  any  bad  opinion  of 
us,  I  refrained  from  acquainting  him 
witli  whom  I  had  been,  or  where  you 
were,  although  he  wished  particularly  to 
see  you;  and  he  had  also  some  letters 
for  you.  As  this  was  the  first  time  that 
Colin  had  been  in  Edinburgh,  he  was 
anxious  to  see  the  principal  curiosities 
of  the  city.  Next  day,  he  and  I  peram- 
bulated the  streets,  and  among  our  first 
excursions,  was  a  visit  to  your  office ;  the 
old  woman  opened  the  door,  and  I  asked 
if  you  were  within  ;  she  answered  in  the 
negative  ;  I  asked  if  she  knew  where  you 
were,  and  if  it  would  be  long  till  you 
came  in?  her  answer,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
was  in  these  words.  ccl  dinna  ken  you, 
but  I  think  I  have  seen  you  here  afore 
now,  an'  I  suppose  that  ye'll  be  one  o' 
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Mr.  Kiniven's  friends.  I  'ay  thought  that 
Mr.  Kiniven,  was  as  guid  a  young  man 
as  could  possibly  be,  but  fouk  are  often 
mistaken.  It  appears  that  he  has  na' 
been  daean  weel  for  some  time  past. 
Mr.  Mandate  an'  he,  had  an  outcast  this 
morning,  and  he  has  since  tauld  me  that 
he  has  puthimawaa'  thegither." 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  the  intelligence, 
nor  was  Colin  less  surprised.  I  enquired 
if  Mr.  Mandate  was  within.  She  told  me, 
that  he  was,  and  I  went  directly  to  him, 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  old  woman's 
declaration.  Mr.  Mandate  told  me,  that 
it  was  the  truth,  that  you  had  been  in- 
attentive to  his  business,  and  particularly 
that  you  engaged  in  police  squabbles, 
which  rendered  it  improper  for  him  to 
keep  you  any  longer  in  his  service. 

You  will  imagine  our  astonishment, 
better  than  we  can  describe  it.  Both  Colin 
and  I,  vindicated  your  conduct  as  much 
as  possible .  Mr.  Mandate  seemed  inclined 
to  believe  us,  but  referred  us  for  farther 
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information  to  yourself.  To  your  lodg- 
ings we  accordingly  proceeded,  and  here 
we  were  disappointed ;  Mrs.  Furnish  told 
us  that  you  had  taken  your  final  depar- 
ture 'from  her  house,  about  ten  minutes 
before  we  arrived.  Where  to  seek  you, 
we  did  not  know,  so  we  proceeded  home 
to  dinner,  and  found  your  luggage  and 
your  letter.  But  this,  instead  of  throw- 
ing any  light  on  the  subject,  involved  us 
in  deeper  darkness,  and  made  our  con- 
jectures about  you,  both  fruitless  and 
unpleasant.  The  subject,  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  our  attention  during  din- 
ner, but  as  appearances  were  strongly 
against  you,  and  we  were  unwilling  to 
form  harsh,  or  erroneous  conclusions,  we 
turned  our  discourse  to  some  other  topic, 
though  you  were  the  chief  object  of  my 
thoughts,  and  I  believe  of  Colin's  also  . 

"  As  my  worthy  landlady  would  not 
agree  to  keep  any  more  than  myself,  Co- 
lin was  obliged  to  seek  out  lodgings; 
and,  upon  my  recommendation,  he  has 
taken  possession  of  your  old  room . 
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"  Well,  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  passed  over  without  receiving  any 
intelligence  of  you.  I  once  thought  of 
inquiring  of  Mr.  Stays  Maclachlan,  if  he 
knew  any  thing  about  you,  but  as  I  had 
never  been  in  his  house,  I  did  not  like  to 
call  upon  him  on  the  subject.  I  met 
him,  indeed,  one  day,  on  the  street,  but 
he  passed  me  with  such  an  air  of  con- 
temptible dignity,  that  I  was  dissuaded 
from  my  purpose.  Such  was  the  di- 
lemma in  which  I  stood  when  a  letter 
from  your  worthy  father  was  presented  to 
me,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  know  what 
had  become  of  you ;  that  he  had  written 
you  several  letters,  and  had  never  received 
any  answer,  and  requesting  me  to  inform 
him  if  you  had  gone  to  the  country,  or 
what  you  were  about.  I  wrote  him 
an  answer  and  mentioned,  agreeably  to 
the  note  which  you  had  sent  me,  that  you 
had  been  suddenly  called  to  the  country 
on  business,  and  that  I  expected  you  here 
daily.     I  carefully  concealed  from  him 
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every  thing  that  I  had  heard  about  you 
from  Mr.  Mandate,  and  your  landlady,  as 
I  thought  that  it  would  be  extremely  im- 
proper to  give  him  such  unpleasant  in- 
formation, until  I  had  your  own  account 
of  the  matter. 

{i  Well,  two  weeks  more  passed  over, 
and  I  did  not  hear  a  single  syllable  either 
good  or  ill  about  you,  until  two  nights 
ago  that  Colin  was  taking  supper  with 
me  at  my  room,  when,  for  the  first  time 
I  believe  since  your  departure,  we  began 
to  talk  of  you." 

"  It  is  really  surprising/'  said  Colin, 
"  that  no  accounts  have  been  yet  received 
from  James  Kiniven  There  is  some- 
thing that  strikes  me  that  he  is  not  doing 
well." 

"  I  have  too  high  an  opinion/'  said  I, 
"  of  James's  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, to  suppose  that  he  would  do  any 
thing  wrong." 

"  Well/'  said  he,  "  I  wish  you  may- 
be right,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  excel- 
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lent  brother,  I  wish  it  with  all  my  heart ; 
but  you  must  confess  that  appearances  are 
much  against  him." 

"  I  trust,"  said  I,  #  that  Heaven  will 
keep  James  in  the  right  path,  for  if  any 
evil  came  over  him,  it  would  be  the 
cause  of  inexpressible  sorrow  to  his  pa- 
rents." Just  at  this  moment,  who  did 
your  landlady  usher  in  but  your  father 
and  Stuart.  Colin,  and  I,  could  scarcely 
credit  our  senses ;  your  father  seemed  so 
much  exhausted  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  speak.  Stuart  spoke  first. 
He  said,  "  That  the  pleasure  they  would 
otherwise  have  felt  in  visiting  us,  was 
damped  by  the  recollection  of  the  busi- 
ness that  had  brought  thern  here." 

"  Aye,"  said  your  father,  Til  give  you, 
James,  his  own  words.  "  It's  a  true  pro- 
verb, that  a  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  fa- 
ther— you  and  Mr.  Dorvell  are  doing  well, 
and  I  have  reason  to  thank  Heaven  that  I 
have  got  one  son  who  will  be  a  blessing 
to  me.     But  James,  oh  !  would  he  were 
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never  born!" — Here  your  father  burst 
into  tears,  nor  could  I  scarcely  restrain 
mine. 

Colin  insisted  on  your  father  to  explain 
himself.  "  Things,"  said  he,  "  may  not 
be  so  bad  as  they  appear — you  may  be 
misinformed.  Have  you  heard  any  ac- 
count from  James  ?  Where  is  he  }*' 

"  He's  in  company  with  the  devil,  Mr. 
Dorvell,"  answered  your  father.  "  But 
why  should  I  repine  ?  this  world  is  full 
of  troubles  and  trials,  and  these  are  often 
sent  to  chastise  us  for  our  sins.  Noah 
was  a  good  man.,  yet  he  had  a  worthless 
son.  David  was  a  man  who  walked  after 
God's  own  heart,  and  had  a  rebellious 
son  :  and  even  among  the  disciples  of  our 
Saviour,  one  of  them  was  a  devil.  But 
my  son  James,  how  proud  was  his  mo- 
ther of  him  when  he  was  seeing  us  last 
summer,  and  even  I  did  not  look  upon 
him  without  some  vanity  !  vain  man  that 
I  was.  I  would  have  rather  seen  him  in 
rags — sooner  beheld  him  begging  from 
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door  to  door,  than  that  he  should  have 
deviated  one  inch  from  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude and  virtue.     Ah,  my  poor  boy!  I 
wish  I  had  him  now  beside  me.     I  think 
I  could  yet  bring  him  to  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life.     Here   is   mercy  yet 
in  store  for  the  very  chief  of  sinners.     I 
am  sure  if  he  has  gone  astray  it  has  not 
been  our  fault,  for  it  was  always  the  chief 
study  both  of  his  mother  and  myself  to 
lay  a  good  foundation^  by  making  him 
early  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  virtue 
and  holiness  ;  and  I  am  sure  when  he 
was  with  us,  he  was  as  good  hearted  a 
boy  as  could  possibly  be ;  but  he  has  been 
corrupted,  cruelly  corrupted  by  bad  com- 
pany.   But  why,  my  dear  friends,  should 
I  trouble  you  with  these  things  ?     I  be- 
lieve you  sincerely  take  an  interest  in  all 
that  concerns   me.      I    shall,    therefore, 
without  reserve,  tell  you  all  that  I  have 
heard  about  my  dear  boy.     When  I  re- 
ceived your  letter,  Mr.  Valeburn,  I  was 
thinking  you  knew  more  about  James 
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than   you  wished   to  communicate.     At 
every  post  that  arrived  after  this,  I  al- 
ways looked  for  a  letter;  often   have  I 
stopped   for   whole   hours   at  the   post- 
office,   waiting   till   the   letters  were  ar- 
ranged ,  and  as   often  have   1   been   dis- 
appointed.      I   communicated   my  fears 
and   anxiety   to  your  father,   and   Mrs. 
Dorvell,  and  they  did  all  in  their  power 
to  alleviate  them,  although  they  were  as 
ignorant  of  my  son  as  what  I  was  myself. 
Such  was  the  state  of  our  uneasiness  on 
James's  account,  when  the  unhappy  dis- 
covery of  his  conduct  was  made.     It  was 
your  father  that  first  gave  me  the  infor- 
mation.    He   happened  to   be  in   com- 
pany   with    Mrs.   Maclachlan,  of  Drim- 
dibble:  she   was   boasting  of  the  quali- 
fication of  her  son,  and  his  superiority 
of  behaviour  over  his  other  countrymen; 
and  mentioned  particularly  that  my  son 
had  nearly  led  him  astray,  by  bringing 
him  into  quarrels  with  the  police.     That 
for    bad    behaviour  Mr.    Mandate   had 
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discharged  him  from  his  employment;  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  to  avoid  a 
criminal  prosecution ;  and  that  he  was  now 
going  through  the  country  as  a  strolling 
player,  with  a  dissipated  vagabond  of  the 
name  of  Buffoon.  Your  father  very  pru- 
dently communicated  all  this  to  me, 
although  he  declared  he  did  not  believe 
it.  "  It  gave  me,  indeed,  a  sore  heart 
even  to  hear  such  reports  with  regard  to 
any  of  mine.  But,  it  has  made  a  greater 
impression  on  my  poor  wife,  from  which 
I  fear  that  she'll  not  soon  recover.  She 
is  so  fond  of  her  children,  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  hear  any  ill  said  of  them;  it 
has  been  the  means  of  confining  her  to 
bed  ever  since.  As  I  could  do  nothing 
to  relieve  either  her  or  myself  at  home, 
I  have  purposely  come  out  here,  to  see 
what  I  can  do  for  my  poor  boy.  So 
unfeeling  were  some  of  mv  oldest  friends, 
and  particularly,  siccar  John  Girmour, 
who  has  made  all  his  sons  manufactu- 
rers ;  that  at  the  very  time,  I  was  stepping 
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on  board  of  the  packet,  he  taunted  me 
with  regard  to  my  son's  conduct :  '  Eh, 
man,  John/  said  he,  '  I  hear  that  ane  o' 
your  son's  is  gane  astray :  that  comes  o' 
puir  folk  makin'  gentlemen  o'  their 
children.  Had  ye  ta'en  my  advice  an' 
made  a  guid  weaver  o'  your  son,  he 
wadna  hae  caused  ycu  the  day  sae  muckle 
trouble,  an'  sae  muckle  grief.  Giving 
young  fouk  their  ain  way,  and  allowing 
them  tae  please  their  ain  idle  fancies  in 
the  choice  of  their  profession ;  especially 
when  the  business  is  incompatible  with 
their  station  in  life,  is  very  wrong  indeed ; 
children  should  leave  these  things  to  be 
planned  out  for  them  by  wiser  and  more 
experienced  heads  !  ' 

I  stepped  silently  on  board  the  vessel,  in- 
wardly assenting  to  the  truth  of  his  remarks. 
I  got  1o  Stuart's  lodgings  last  night,  and 
found  him  inthemidstof  hisstudies.  Stuart 
was  quite  ignorant  of  James's  conduct ; 
for  in  the  throng  of  his  studies,  it  appears 
that  he  had  been  as  careless  as  his  brother 
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in  keeping  up  a  regular  correspondence. 
The  news  I  had  to  communicate  to  him, 
gave  him  great  affliction.  He  insisted 
on  accompanying  me  to  Edinburgh,  and 
we  are  now  both  here,  to  look  after  his 
unfortunate  brother." 

"  Colin  and  I  did  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  put  the  best  construction  on 
the  matter  that  we  could,  and  endea- 
voured to  palliate  your  conduct ;  but,, 
alas,  we  were  poor  comforters; — your 
father  saw  that  we  had  no  grounds  for 
saying  any  thing  in  your  favour. 

"  As  both  Stuart  and  your  father 
were  much  exhausted,  it  was  agreed 
that  nothing  farther  could  be  done  that 
night;  but  that  Mr.  Stays  should  be 
sought  out  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  calumnies  he  had  pub- 
lished against  you.  Stuart  went  along 
with  Colin  to  his  lodgings,  and  your 
father  remained  with  me.  I  gave  him 
my  own  bed,  and  slept  myself  on  the 
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sofa,  in  the  room  immediately  adjoining'. 
1  was  really  grieved  to  see  your  father 
in  such  affliction.  Even  in  his  sleep 
you  seemed  to  have  engrossed  all  his 
thoughts,  as  I  could  distinctly  hear  him 
make  many  deep  moans  in  the  course  of 
the  night ; — Ci  My  poor  boy,  James!  my 
dear  child!  O  God,  he  with  him!"  I 
slept  very  little  myself,  I  was  resolved 
to  be  up  early,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  Maclachlan  the  information  he 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  concerning 
you.  I  rose  before  seven  without  being 
observed  by  your  father,  and  was  re- 
solved to  set  aside  all  the  scruples  that 
had  hitherto  prevented  me  from  ad- 
dressing that  gentleman.  I  set  out  ac- 
cordingly for  Maclachlan 's  lodgings, 
and  when  I  arrived,  I  rang  the  bell ; — 
the  door  was  opened,  and  I  inquired  for 
Mr.  Maclachlan.  I  was  answered  that 
he  was  not  at  home.  I  asked  if  he  was 
in  town,  they  told  me  he  was.  I  was 
rather   surprised    that   he   should   havt 
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risen  so  early.  I  inquired  if  he  had 
long  gone  out?  they  told  me  that 
he  had  not  yet  been  in.  "  Not  been 
in  all  nights'  exclaimed  I — Ci  it  is 
past  seven  o'clock." — "Oh/*  replied  the 
landlady,  with  the  utmost  indifference, 
iC  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  Mr.  Mac- 
lachlan  to  be  thus  early  in  going  to  bed. 
This  is  about  the  time  he  generally 
comes,  and  I  expect  him  every  minute. y> 
I  was  just  returning  down  stairs  when  I 
met  the  gentleman  I  was  in  quest  of. 
He  appeared  livelier  than  I  had  expected, 
and  spoke  to  me  with  rather  more  ci- 
vility than  I  looked  for.  After  the 
usual  compliments  were  over,  I  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  purport  of  my 
early  visit,  ^hich  I  said  was  to  know  by 
what  authority  he  came  to  scandalize 
you  in  a  letter  to  his  mother.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  thank  him  to  inform 
me  by  what  means  he  procured  the  in- 
formation he  seemed  to  possess  concern- 
ing vou.      He   seemed   somewhat   dis- 
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pleased  at  this  demand.  I  told  him 
that  in  consequence  of  the  letter  he  had 
sent  home,  your  character  had  been 
much  traduced,  and  that  your  father  and 
brother  were  at  present  in  Edinburgh  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  these  calum- 
nies were  true.  Whether  it  was  that 
I  displeased  him,  or  that  he  was  afraid 
of  the  consequences  of  his  malignity, 
I  do  not  know,  but  he  immediately 
rummaged  his  pockets,  and  took  out 
a  letter  which  he  threw  to  me,  say- 
ing, "  There's  the  author  of  my  informa- 
tion, you  may  make  your  own  use  of  it ;" 
and  he  immediately  tripped  up  stairs.  I 
read  the  letter  with  amazement,  and  I 
think  it  is  proper  that  you  should  be  in- 
formed of  it.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  addressed  to  '  Stays  Mac- 
lachlan,  Esq.,  Peebles.' — '  My  dear  and 
honoured  Sir — I  got  your  letter  before 
we  left  Kelso,  inclosing  the  five  pound 
note,  which  I  shall  pay  you  with  twenty 
per  cent,  interest  at  the  termination  of 
our  campaign.     You  laugh  heartily  at 
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my  artifice  in  having  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  dupe  of  your  countryman .     I  laugh 
at  it  myself.     It  is  the  best  joke  I  have 
ever  met  with.     And  ye  don't  know  the 
best  of  it  yet.     Bless  ye,  man,  Monsieur 
Kiniven  thinks  he  is  a  first  rate  performer, 
from  the  applause  he   receives  from  a 
parcel  of  fools   whose  pockets  we  con- 
trive   to    empty  of  cash  !     You  know 
that  any  thing  will  serve  ignorant  coun- 
try clowns,  provided  it  be  attractive.     I 
intend  to  take  the  fellow  along  with  me 
to  Ayr,  for  he  has  a  good  appearance, 
and  this  is  more  gratifying  to  country 
people  than  good  acting.     He  has  also 
money  ;   and  while  it  lasts  there  is  little 
danger  of  our   starving.      You    must, 
however,   be  dumb  on  this  subject,  as 
he  is  anxious  that  his  theatrical  career 
should  remain  for  the  present  concealed 
from  the  world.     I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  conve- 
nience.    When  I  return,  we  shall  relate 
our  fortunes  over  a  bottle  of  claret.     I 


am,  respectfully,  my  dear  Maclachlan, 
your's  for  ever,  Barny  Buffoon.5 

"  When  I  returned  to  my  lodgings 
your  father  was  dressed,  and  Stuart  and 
Colin,  who  had  agreed  to  breakfast 
with  me,  were  with  him.  I  communi- 
cated without  reserve  where  I  had  been, 
and  the  letter  I  had  received.  Our 
amazement  and  sorrow  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  That 
one  of  your  principles  and  your  respect- 
ability; and  who  had  shown  so  much 
sagacity,  and  seemed  to  know  so  much 
of  mankind,  should  have  allowed  your- 
self to  be  seduced  by  the  machina- 
tions of  a  low  villain,  and  to  become 
a  member  of  his  wicked  and  abominable 
gang,  seemed  to  me  impossible.  I  did 
not  believe  it,  nor  can  I  yet  be  brought 
to  believe  it.  Your  father  and  Stuart 
seemed  to  doubt  it  too ;  but  still  the  re- 
port was  the  cause  of  imexpressible 
grief  to  them. 

It  was,  at  last,  agreed  that  Stuart  should 
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return  to  Glasgow  to  resume  his  studies, 
and  your  father  resolved  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  Ayr.  But  one  misfortune  is 
often  succeeded  by  another.  While  this 
was  in  contemplation,  the  postman  came 
in  with  a  letter  to  your  father,  addressed 
to  my  care.  He  tremblingly  opened  it, 
and  found  that  it  was  from  my  father,  ac- 
quainting him  that  Mrs.  Kiniven's  disease 
had  increased  since  his  departure,  and 
that  the  doctors  entertained  but  faint 
hopes  of  her  recovery.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  sorrow  which  this  informa- 
tion produced.  Stuart  wept  most  bit- 
terly, and  your  father  grew  quite  pale. 
'  I  shall  lose  my  poor  wife  P  he  inwardly 
thought.  '  Mr.  Valebum,  you  are  the 
friend  of  my  son — if  you  can  do  any  thing 
for  him,  you  shall  have  a  father's  bless- 
ing. Stuart  and  I  must  go  home  imme- 
diately. My  dear  wife  is  yet  more  pre- 
cious to  me  than  my  son.  I  never  knew 
what  affliction  was  till  now.  I  thought 
my  old  age  was  to  pass  over  in  happiness, 
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but  I  see  that  it  is  to  be  clouded  with 
misery/ 

"  Colin  and  I  were  both  grieved ;  we  did 
every  thing  to  comfort  him,  but  he 
seemed  quite  inconsolable.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  find  you  out,  and  that  he 
might  rely  on  all  being  yet  well. 

"  He  spoke  little,  all  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  now  engrossed  with  the 
state  of  your  mother  ;  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  both  he  and  Stuart  were 
seated  in  the  Glasgow  coach. 

"  Colin  and  1  now  consulted  what 
should  be  done.  I  proposed  going  my- 
self to  Ayr,  however  inconvenient  it  would 
be  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  Colin  ob- 
jected to  this,  and  said  that  the  better 
way  would  be  for  me  to  write  you  a  letter, 
giving  you  an  account  of  all  that  had 
happened,  and  that  it  would  serve  the 
purpose  as  well  as  a  verbal  communi- 
cation. 

"  It  is  probable,  however,  that  1  would 
have  followed  out   my  own  suggestion 
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had  I  not  got  hold  of  my  present  messenger 
so  opportunely.  The  manner  in  which 
I  discovered  him  was  certainly  not  a  little 
remarkable.  I  was  returning  home  from 
the  office  to  dinner,  and  my  attention  hap- 
pened to  be  attracted  by  some  prisoners 
who  were  marching  onward  to  Bridewell, 
escorted  by  a  body  of  police.  I  stopped, 
although  I  am  not  very  apt  to  gaze  on 
such  spectacles.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, my  eye  went  along  the  whole  reti- 
nue till  it  rested  on  a  little  man  who  was 
bringing  up  the  rear.  1  thought  the 
countenance  was  familiar  to  me,  and  I 
was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  no  other 
than  my  old  friend  Hector  Macfarlane.  I 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder — he  recog- 
nised me,  and  I  motioned  him  to  follow. 
He  did  so,  and  I  conducted  him  to  my 
lodgings.  He  gave  me  the  whole  inform- 
ation about  the  police  affair,  and  con- 
vinced me  that  you  were  not  in  the  least 
to  blame.  I  wished  much  that  I  had  had 
this  information   to   give  to  your  father 
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before  he  left  me.  I  now  resolved  to  send 
Hector  to  you,  both  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
patch, and  that  he  would  faithfully  report 
to  me  on  his  return  everything  regarding 
your  present  condition.  This  Hector 
cheerfully  agreed  to  do,  provided  he  got 
leave  of  absence  from  his  present  employer. 
Having  some  little  interest  with  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  police,  I  procured 
the  super intendant's  liberty  for  a  week, 
and  Hector  is  thus  fixed  to  undertake  his 
journey  to  you  to-morrow. 

<c  Though  [  have  endeavoured  to  detail 
to  you  all  that  has  happened  here  since 
your  departure — yet  you  have  only,  in 
fact,  the  substance  of  it,  for  I  could  not 
describe  to  you  the  real  feelings  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  your  welfare.  This 
is  one  of  the  longest  letters  that  I  ever 
wrote — and  though  I  have  spoken  freely 
on  all  that  relates  to  you  ;  yet,  believe 
me,  my  dear  James,  I  do  not,  I  cannot 
believe,  that  you  have  become  a  strolling 
Actor.     If  it  is,  however,  true,  that  you 
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have  been  seduced  by  Buffoon,  I  beseech 
and   implore   you  to  leave  off  instantly 
such    wicked    and   abandoned    courses. 
Think,  oh  think,  of  the  grief  you  have 
occasioned  to  an  indulgent  parent,   to  a 
tender  mother,  and  an  affectionate  bro- 
ther.    Think  what   may   be  the  conse- 
quences— the  fatal  consequences  of  such 
conduct.     You   yourself  may   not  only 
be  ruined,  but   you  may   be  the  means 
of  bringing  your   parents   with   sorrow 
to    the  grave— you  may   be  the  means 
of    destroying    the    respectability,     and 
future  success,  of  a  brother,  who  has  so 
long  and  so  arduously  toiled  for  a  pro- 
fession, which  requires  not  only  to  be  en- 
nobled by  personal,  but  by  kindred  vir- 
tues.    O,  do  not  for  a  moment  hold  your 
own  gratification  in  comparison  with  the 
interests  of  your  friends. 

"-  Believe  me,  my  dear  James,  that  it  is 
with  heartfelt  sorrow  I  address  you  on 
such  a  subject  as  this  ;  and  if  1  have  said 
any  thing  that  will  displease  you,  in  the 
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way  of  admonition,  do  not  attribute  it  to 
presumption;  but  think,  and  you  will 
think  justly,  that  it  proceeds  from  an 
anxious  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
friends,  and  for  your  own  welfare  and 
happiness.  I  again  beseech  you  to  fly 
immediately  from  where  you  are ;  go 
any  where,  do  any  thing  rather  than  be  a 
member  of  such  an  abominable  pro- 
fession as  that  of  a  play-actor.  Come  to 
Edinburgh,  and  if  you  cannot  procure  em- 
ployment, you  can  stay  with  me,  though 
you  should  be  idle  for  twelve  months.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say. 
"  I  am  ever,  my  dear  James, 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  Richard  Valeburn." 

It  were  impossible  to  describe  the 
feelings,  the  emotions,  of  our  hero,  while 
he  perused  this  letter.  It  made  him  recall 
to  his  mind  his  present  condition  in  the 
most  vivid  and  affecting  manner.  While 
in  the  flush  and  impatience  of  youth,  he 
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had  been  gradually  and  insensibly  be- 
coming the  victim  of  vice  ;  he  had  never 
thought,  or  rather  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  think,  that  he  was  doing 
any  thing  wrong,  or  that  his  conduct 
would  ever  affect  or  injure  his  friends. 
But  now  that  he  beheld  the  treachery  of 
a  friend,  that  he  was  slandered  by 
another,  and  a  despised  strolling  player, 
through  town  and  country,  to  the 
disgrace  of  his  friends,  and  the  ruin  of 
himself, — while  all  these  things  revolved 
in  his  mind,  they  did  afflict  him  most 
deeply. 

Hector  stood  beside  him  during 
the  time  he  was  perusing  the  letter. 
When  he  had  finished  it,  he  gazed  on  his 
face,  to  see  what  was  next  to  be  done. 
He  saw  that  his  countenance  assumed 
various  forms,  that  his  eyes  rolled,  and 
his  whole  visage  had  the  appearance  of 
deep  brooding  anger. 

"  I  dinna  want  to  intrude,  Mr.  Kin- 
niven,  but  I  am  thinkin'  ye  have  got  bad 
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news  in  that  letter,  for  it's  takin  an  unco 
effect  on  your  face.  Troth  I  believe  that 
the  news  are  nane  o'  the  best,  an'  my  ain 
heart  is  right  sorry  for't ;  but  I  hope  that 
ma'ters  will  sune  be  weel  mended.  But," 
continued  Hector,  scratching  his  head, 
fcI  ha'e  fasted  a  lang  time,  Maister  Ki- 
niven,  an'  I  wadna  be  the  warn*  o'  a 
guid  waught  o'  usquebaugh,  an'  some 
prid  an'  sheese." 

James  started  from  his  reverie,  when 
he  heard  the  wants  of  his  messenger 
sounding  in  his  ears.  "I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir,"  said  he,  in  an  absent  sort  of 
manner,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Macfarlane." 

CfTut,  Mr.  Kiniven,"  said  Hector, 
cc  ye  need  na  be  at  the  fash  tae  maister 
me,  I  ne'er  was  maister  nor  ca'd  a 
maister  in  my  life,  except  a  young  feef 
that  I  ance  gript,  an'  he  said  he  wad  be 
muckle  obliged  tae  my  honour,  tae  let 
him  gang  awa,  again.     Teil  tak'  me/' 
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continued  Hector,  laughing,  c{  I  was 
vain  enough  tae  let  the  callant  awa' 
for't." 

This  was  all  unheard  by  our  hero, 
who  was  silently  conducting  Hector  to 
a  place  of  refreshment.  "  Come  this 
way/'  said  he,  were  the  first  words  he 
spoke  to  him :  "  remain  in  this  room, 
and  call  for  whatever  you  want ;  in  the 
mean  time,  here  are  three  guineas,  as  a 
small  compensation  for  the  trouble  I 
have  occasioned  you."  Perceiving 
Hector  about  to  speak,  "  I  have  not 
time,"  said  he,  "to  hear  one  word,  sit 
down  and  refresh  yourself,  till  I  return." 
So  saying,  and  before  Duncan  knew 
what  to  say,  or  what  he  was  about,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  directed 
his  course  towards  the  playhouse. 

Before  he  entered  it,  however,  he  en- 
deavoured to  collect  his  disordered 
senses!  "  What  am  I  about?"  thought 
he,  "I  am  brought  to  shame  and  ruin. 
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I  have  grieved  my  parents;  but  what 
have  I  done  ?  I  have  committed  no 
offence.  If  I  committed  an  offence  before 
I  left  Edinburgh,  I  satisfied  justice, 
and  that  should  not  now  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  me.  But  then  I 
have  been  on  the  stage — in  com- 
pany with  blackguards — seduced  and 
betrayed,  by  that  scoundrel  Buffoon  ; 
reported  through  town  and  country, 
to  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  mv  friends, 
as  a  strolling  player.  Oh,  1  am  un- 
done !  I  can  never  again  appear  before 
my  friends — I  should  be  ashamed  to 
behold  them;  I  should  be  a  disgrace 
to  them.  That  that  villain  Buffoon, 
should  pride  himself,  in  saying  that  he 
made  a  dupe  of  me  !  base  wretch  that 
he  is! — he  has  lied — he  has  exaggerated 
my  conduct ;  it  were  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  to  suffer  such 
blackguardism  to  pass  with  impunity; 
I   must — I   shall   chastise    the    villain ! 
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Thus    resolved,   he  proceeded  towards 
the  door.  As  he  approached  it,  the  peals 
of  applause   which  rang  within  arrested 
his  attention.     This  convinced  him,  that 
the  play  had  commenced — his  own  bene- 
fit !  who  performed  his  character ;  and  who 
was  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  house ! 
He  paused — "  What  a  simple  fellow  I  am ! 
my  fortitude   is   gone ;  I  have  not  now 
the  courage  to  put    my   purpose  into 
execution !  It  may  be  as  well ;  by  doing 
so,  I  might  perhaps  cause  more  trouble 
to  myself  and  my  friends.     It  is  impos- 
sible that  such  a  fellow  will  escape  that 
disgrace  and  punishment   he  so  justly 
deserves.   I  shall  relinquish  my  purpose. 
I  have  indeed  been  foolish  in  going  on 
the  stage,  but  I  have  at  least  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  reflecting  that  my  conduct  has 
been  misrepresented.     I  am  no  merce- 
nary playactor ;  I  have  never  earned  a 
farthing  by  it,  and  even  the  proceeds  of 
this  night,  which  were  all  to  be  my  own, 
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shall  never  be  received  by  me.  I  take 
an  everlasting  adieu  to  this  infamous 
concern j  that  has  brought  nothing  to  me, 
but  sorrow  !"  And  then,  so  saying,  he 
turned  his  face  from  the  playhouse,  and 
proceeded,  he  knew  not  whither. 
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Our  hero  traversed  the  streets  for 
more  than  an  hour,  absorbed  in  reflec- 
tion. He  felt  much  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  course  to  pursue.  He 
could  not  think  of  going  directly  to 
Edinburgh,  for  he  saw  that  he  should 
be  quite  unhappy  till  he  was  reconciled 
to  his  father,  and  knew  that  his  mother 
was  restored  to  health.  After  consider- 
able reflection  he  resolved  at  last  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Greenock,  and  from 
thence  to  Homeston,  and  endeavour  to 
refute  the  calumnies  that  had  been 
thrown  upon  him,  and  satisfy  his  parents 
that  his  conduct  had  been  greatly  mis- 
represented. 

Thus  resolved,  he  went  to  his  lod- 
gings, discharged  his   bill,  and  carried 
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away  any  small  thing  that  belonged  to 
him.  He  called  at  the  place  where  he 
had  left  Hector,  but  he  was  gone.  In- 
deed he  had  nothing  to  communicate, 
for  so  much  was  his  mind  occupied,  that 
he  never  once  thought  of  the  propriety 
of  returning  an  answer  to  Richard. 

On  his  journey  he  proceeded;  the 
night  was  fine,  and  the  moon  shone 
brightly.  At  a  late  hour  he  reached 
Saltcoats,  where  he  took  up  his  abode 
for  the  night.  Early  on  the  following 
morning  he  resumed  his  journey  on 
foot,  and  towards  evening  arrived  in 
Greenock.  Here  he  was  disappointed 
of  an  opportunity  to  Homeston,  the 
packet  having  sailed  on  the  preceding 
day.  He  had  now  no  resource  but 
to  make  his  way  to  Homeston  by  land. 
As  he  felt  fatigued  from  the  travelling  he 
had  already  undergone,  he  agreed  to 
take  a  night's  repose  in  Greenoek_,  and 
pursue  his  journey  in  the  morning. 

Next  day  he  was  put  over  in  a  ferry 
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boat  to  Cowal ;  where  we  shall  leave 
him  to  pursue  his  journey  without  any 
remarks  of  our  own,  and  shall  only  say, 
that  after  having  travelled  a  considerable 
way  along  rocky  shores  and  mountains 
of  heath,  and  crossed  several  ferries,  he 
found  himself  early  on  the  following 
morning  at  the  Ferry  of  Portavenedy. 

This  ferry  was  of  considerable  breadth, 
and  the  ferry -man,  without  a  large  hire,  or 
some  more  passengers,  was  unwilling  to 
cross  him.  While  he  and  the  ferry-man 
were  disputing  about  the  fare,  a  plain 
decent  man  on  horseback,  apparently 
either  a  drover  or  some  country  merchant, 
made  his  appearance,  which  soon  made 
the  ferry -man  put  his  boat  in  readiness 
for  the  passage. 

While  the  ferry-man  was  thus  bustling 
about  his  boat  and  oars,  &c,  the  man 
who  came  on  horseback  dismounted, and 
observing  our  hero  standing  in  a  thought- 
ful attitude  on  the  shore,  he  came  up  to 
him,  and  without  hesitation  addressed  him 
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in  these  words,  "  Are  ye  gain3  to  tak'  the 
ferry,  sir?'* 

The  nearer  our  hero  drew  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  the  more  reluctant  was  he 
to  associate  with  any  company,  so  much 
was  he  afraid  that  he  should  be  taunted 
with  his  misconduct.  To  the  question 
that  was  put  to  him  he  simply  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

ci  I  wish  that  body  would  make  haste/' 
continued  the  interrogist,  not  seeming  to 
mind  the  repelling  aspect  of  the  person 
he  addressed;  "  I  must  be  at  Homeston 
to-morrow  by  ten  o'clock,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  second  cousin  of  mine.  Do 
ye  gang  down  that  way,  sir  ? " 

"  I  have  not  yet  determined,"  an- 
swered James ;  Cf  I  know  some  people 
there ;  whose  funeral  is  it  that  you  are 
going  to  attend? " 

<f  The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Kiniven,  honest 
woman.  She  was  the  wife  of  an  auld 
frien'  o'  mine,  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr. 
John  Kiniven." 
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This  intelligence  gave  a  shock  to 
James  that  totally  unnerved  him.  "My 
mother  dead!"  he  inwardly  exclaimed. 
ffGod  bless  me,  what  have  1  done! ---My 
mother  dead! — my  mother  dead!— im- 
possible \" — Here  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

His  appearance  would  have  certainly 
betrayed  him  to  the  stranger,  had  not  the 
ferry-man  at  this  moment  motioned  them 
to  come  down  to  the  boat ;  on  board  they 
went,  not  a  word  being  uttered  by  either, 
till  Angus  and  his  two  sons  began  to  ply 
their  oars.  "  Aye,  indeed,"  resumed  the 
stranger,  "  she  was  a  worthy  woman, 
Mrs.  Kiniven ;— did  ye  know  her,  sir  ? " 

James  averted  his  countenance,  and 
in  a  very  low  tone  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

"  What !  "  said  Angus,  the  boatman, 
i;  is  Mrs.  Kiniven  gane  at  last?  Weel  I 
am  sorry  for't.  It's  no  a  week  past 
since  I  ferry ed  o'er  Mr.  Kiniven,  an'  his 
son,  in  this  very  boat.     Many  a  time  1 
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ferried  him  over  on  his  way  frae  Glasgow 
when  he  required  to  come  by  the  ferry, 
but  he  never  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
over  as  he  was  the  last  week;  he  was 
greatly  afraid  that  she  wad  be  gane  before 
he  got  to  the  town." 

"  She  just  lived  for  twa  days  after  he 
got  hame,"  replied  the  other.  "  He 
called  on  me  on  his  way  by  the  ferries, 
as  he  generally  did,  and  acquainted  me 
of  her  illness,  and  yesterday  I  got  a  letter 
from  him  to  attend  the  funeral.  Bad 
children,  sir,  often  prove  a  great  source 
of  grief  to  parents ;"  continued  the 
stranger,  addressing  himself  to  James, 
who  sat  close  beside  him  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat. 

As  might  be  expected,  James  was  much 
confused,  and  to  avoid  observation,  he 
began  to  muffle  a  napkin  about  his  neck. 
The  day  was  indeed  rather  cold.  WTiile 
thus  engaged,  and  keeping  his  head 
downwards,  he  answered  that  (i  They  cer- 
tainly were." 
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Angus  here  put  in  his  word.  "  Aye, 
an'  is  Mr.  Kiniven  troubled  wi'  bad 
children  r  I  thought  that  he  had  nae 
mair  than  the  ane  that  was  along  wi' 
him." 

c<  Aye/'  said  the  stranger,  "  that  was 
his  eldest  son,,  and  a  nice  young  lad  he 
is— he's  gaun  to  be  a  minister ;  but 
Mr.  Kiniven  has  another  son,  who  would 
be  no  trade  but  a  writer.  It's  a  knavish 
trade  that,  sir,  and  it's  no  wonder  that 
some  o'  them  do  not  prosper.  Weel, 
this  young  chiel  took  a  notion  to  be  a 
writer,  and  his  father  put  him  to  our 
laird's  factor,  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr. 
Maclaren.  I  have  often  seen  the  callant 
when  I  would  be  down  pay  in'  my  rent, 
and  a  tine  tractable  boy  I  thought  he 
was.  But/'  continued  the  stranger,  with 
a  deep  drawn  sigh,  u  when  boys  are 
awa'  frae  their  parents'  fire-side,  and  in 
big  towns,  it  has  unco  effect  on  them. 
Weel,  sir,  this  young  chiel  went  to 
Edinbro',  and  for  some  time  was  doing 
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no  that  ill,  till  he  fell  in  wi'  bad  com- 
pany, playactors  an'  sic  clanjamfry, 
and  he's  now  run  awa'  wi'  them.  His 
father  went  out  to  see  if  he  could  do  any 
thing  for  him ;  but  he  was  just  a  night 
in  Edinbro'  when  he  got  word  o'  the  ill- 
ness of  his  wife,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
come  back  again  without  seeing  his 
son.  If  the  poor  deluded  boy  knew 
what  his  giddy-headed  wark  had  brought 
on — the  grief  of  a  good  father,  and  the 
death  of  an  affectionate  mother,  it 
would  surely  mak'  him  leave  aff  his  evil 
ways." 

ci  God  bless  me  !"  exclaimed  James, 
with  a  wildness  that  startled  all  in  the 
boat,  4f  and  has  he  been  the  death  of  his 
mother!  I  mean,  sir,"  said  he,  restraining 
his  voice  a  little,  and  very  confusedly, 
iC  I  am  interested  in  the  family,  sir,— it  is 
certainly  very  deplorable." 

None  in  the  boat  being  blessed  with 
much  penetration,  they  ascribed  his  ap- 
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parent  confusion  to  the  humane  interest 
he  took  in  the  matter. 

Farther  conversation  was  soon  put  an 
end  to.,  by  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  its 
destined  port.  Our  hero  paid  his  fare, 
and  leaped  out,  without  ever  bidding 
good  b'ye  to  any  on  board.  He  pro- 
ceeded some  little  distance  along  the 
shore,  in  order  to  ruminate  on  his  pre- 
sent situation.  While  his  heart  was 
grieved  beyond  measure  at  the  death  of 
his  poor  mother,  he  felt  somewhat  satis- 
fied that  he  had  not  divulged  himself  to 
the  people  in  the  boat.  He  now  altered 
his  plans  entirely.  iC  To  see  my  father 
in  his  present  condition  would  only  be 
to  augment  his  grief.  Though  I  am 
convinced  that  my  conduct  has  been 
much  misrepresented,  yet  it  has  proved 
fatally  mischievous.  I  will  stay  no 
longer  here.  I  will  go  abroad,  and  die 
in  some  foreign  land,  unknown  and  un- 
pitied.     At  home  they  will  soon  learn— 
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rather  wish — to  forget  one  who  has  been 
the  bane  of  their  happiness,  and  whose 
presence  would  only  add  another  sting 
to  their  grief,  and  disgrace  them  for 
ever.  But,  oh !  before  I  depart,  if  I 
could  just  get  but  one  look  at  the  face, 
lifeless  as  it  is,  of  my  dear,  my  kind,  my 
affectionate  mother,  I  should  be  happy. 
As  I  have  already  passed  unknown  of 
honest  Peter  Galbraith,  whom  I  well 
know,  perhaps  this  greatcoat  may  con- 
ceal me  from  observation  at  Homeston  ; 
and  I  may  get  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
my  mother  unnoticed." 

Having  formed  this  inconsiderate  and 
romantic  scheme,  he  directed  his  course 
towards  Homeston.  Though  the  dis- 
tance was  considerable,  yet  he  accom- 
plished the  journey  without  taking  any 
refreshment  whatever.  Indeed,  his  mind 
was  so  much  oppressed  with  grief,  that 
he  either  did  not  feel,  or  altogether  for- 
got, his  bodily  wants. 

It   was  about   three    o'clock    ir 
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morning,  (for  he  had  travelled  all  night,) 
when  he  came  down  by  the  side  of  the 
Loch  at  the  head  of  which  the  town 
stands.  The  brightness  of  the  moon  ex- 
hibited to  his  view  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  vessels  which  were  moored 
in  the  harbour  became  gradually  visible, 
and  as  he  approached  nearer,  the  town 
of  Homeston  appeared. 

When  he  came  down  so  far  as  to  be 
nearly  opposite  the  town,  he  thought  he 
could  hear  the  sound  of  human  voices, 
and  soon  heard  distinctly  loud  huz- 
zaing. He  stopped,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  saw  one  of  the  streets  illu- 
mined by  a  blaze  of  fire.  He  gazed 
with  surprise  on  a  scene  so  unusual  at 
so  early  an  hour  of  the  morning.  He 
thought  that  either  his  senses  were  de- 
ceiving him,  or  that  the  town  must  be 
on  fire.  A  moment's  reflection,  how- 
ever, soon  enabled  him  to  account  suf- 
ficiently for  this  interesting  spectacle. 

It  was  the  twelfth  of  January,  the  old 
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style  of  the  new  year,  which  is  observed 
as  a  great  holiday  in  most  of  the  country 
towns  in  Scotland  ;  bat  in  none  perhaps  to 
such  an  extravagant  extent  as  in  Home- 
ston.    It  was  not  only  marked  by  the  drun- 
ken mirth  which  the  lower  orders  exhi- 
bited, but  by  mischief  which  the  sailors, 
mechanics,  and  all  the  younger  and  more 
frolicsome  part  of  the  inhabitants  occa- 
sioned to  the  proprietors  of  vessels,  boats, 
and   other  property.       Twelve  was  the 
hour  for  the  commencement  of  their  ope- 
rations ;   and    at  that  hour  a  numerous 
collection   of   persons    of    the    descrip- 
tion already  noticed,  might  be  seen  pa- 
rading the  streets.     This  was  a  morning 
that  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  youth- 
ful part  of  the  town,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  classes.       When   the   clock 
struck  twelve  it  was  re-echoed  by  three 
cheers,  which  was  a  sufficient  signal  for 
a  general  turn-out ;  and  though  many  were 
restrained  from  engaging  in  these  scenes 
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of  merriment  and  mischief,  by  the  more 
sober  habits  of  their  prudent  parents ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  bars  and  bolts,  they  generally 
found  a  way  to  elude  the  observations  of 
their  guardians.  Some  would  make  their 
exit  by  the  window,  and  scramble  down 
the  walls,  and  others  would  slip  cau- 
tiously from  their  beds,  unbolt  the  outer 
door,  and  thereby  make  their  escape  to 
the  street,  and  join  the  multitude. 

The  mischief  generally  commenced 
about  the  quays.  Large  boats  were 
dragged  up  from  the  shores,  and  into  them 
were  thrown  tar-barrels,  and  every  other 
combustible  matter  that  could  be  found, 
which  were  immediately  set  on  fire,  and 
in  this  blazing  state  were  borne  through 
the  town,,  followed  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  crowd.  After  continuing  this  work 
for  several  hours,  the  whole  of  the 
combustibles  were  collected  together  and 
consumed  in  a  bonfire,  after  which  the 
rioters  retired  to  their  respective  homes, 
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to  regale  themselves  with  a  hearty  draught 
of  usquebaugh  after  their  morning  exer- 
tions. 

It  is  certainly  singular  that  a  practice 
so  disorderly,  and  so  destructive  to  the 
property  of  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
should  have  been  suffered  to  continue  so 
long  without  any  effective  measures  be- 
ing taken  to  repress  it.  The  magistrates  of 
the  burgh,  for  the  time  being,  alone  can 
account  for  this;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
such  practice  has  continued  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  for  aught  we  know  still 
prevails.  We  remember,  indeed,  on  one 
occasion,  that  some  of  the  wise  magis- 
trates appointed  the  two  burgh  officers, 
(for  there  are  no  police  men  in  the  town), 
to  watch  all  night  in  the  town-hall  for  the 
safety  of  the  burgh,  and  use  their  exer- 
tions to  quell  the  riot.  These  two  wor- 
thies did  so,  but  for  the  honour  of  the 
burgh  they  might  as  well  have  been  in 
bed,  for  they  were  easily  prevailed 
on  by  some  of   the  ringleaders  to  take 
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their  "morning ;"  and  their  drinking  pro- 
pensities having  got  the  better  of  their 
duty  to  the  public,  the  mob  was  run- 
ning through  the  streets  with  their  fiery 
brands  and  burning  boats,  while  these 
civic  watchers  were  stretched  on  the  floor 
of  the  town-hall  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
On  one  occasion  a  certain  worthy 
magistrate,  who  lived  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was  nearly  consumed  by  the  flames. 
There  was  a  large  open  entrance  which 
led  to  his  dwelling,  and  here  some 
of  the  mob,  either  accidentally  or  in- 
tentionally,, entered  with  their  blazing 
torches,  which  so  much  enraged  the 
worthy  mandarin,  that  he  rose  out  of 
bed,  and  with  nothing  on  his  honourable 
person  but  his  shirt  and  nightcap,  he 
proceeded  clown  stairs  with  a  candle  in 
his  hand,  thinking  that  his  magisterial 
appearance  would  dismiss  such  danger- 
ous intruders  from  his  premises ;  but  he 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  speedy  retreat,  for  the  ruthless 
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mob,  regardless  of  the  magisterial  office 
of  the  worthy  gentleman,  rushed  up  stairs 
after  him,  and  had  he  not  made  a  speedy 
exit,  would  have  soon  enveloped  him  in 
the  flames. 

In  the  meantime,  the  scenes  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  hero  served, 
in  some  measure,  to  distract  his  thoughts 
from  the  melancholy  subjects  which  had 
just  before  been  torturing  his  mind.  As 
he  continued  gazing  upon  them,  he  was 
insensibly  entering  the  precincts  of  the 
town,  and  in  a  short  time  found  himself, 
almost  before  he  was  aware,  in  the  midst 
of  the  mob.  Perceiving  a  large  body 
approaching,  he  stepped  unconsciously 
aside  to  an  adjoining  doorway,  and  in  a 
moment,  upwards  of  four  hundred  per- 
sons ran  rapidly  past  him,  some  were 
shouting,  others  were  singing,  or  voci- 
ferating some  such  rant  as  the  following : — 

"  Let  us  be  merry  while  here, 
No  civil  power  we  fear, 
Our  holiday  's  but  once  a  year ; 
Then,  cheer  boys,  cheer  ! 
Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!" 
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This  party  was  soon  succeeded  by 
another,  who  brought  along  with  them 
a  cart,  on  which  was  placed  a  boat,  tar 
barrels,  and  other  combustibles,  which 
blazed  so  brightly,  that  both  sides  of  the 
streets  were  most  splendidly  illumi- 
nated. The  fiery  waggon  passed  him, 
like  magic,  accompanied  by  the  cheers 
and  shouts  of  the  crowd. 

" Ah!"  thought  our  hero, iC these  are 
scenes,  which  I  have  often  witnessed  with 
delight.  I  look  upon  them,  with  plea- 
sure, because  they  recall  my  mind  to  the 
days  of  my  earlier  years.  Would  they 
could  recall  to  me  my  youthful  purity  ! 
But  that  is  irremediably  lost.  I  am 
within  a  few  yards  of  my  father's  house, 
and  I  cannot  enter  it,  because  my  very 
presence  would  be  insulting  their  dis- 
tressed condition.  Ah !  how  unfortu- 
nate I  am  !  how  foolish  I  am  acting,  even 
in  the  midst  of  my  misfortunes/ ' 

He  passed  his  father's  house,  and 
gazed  wistfully  on  the  windows.  "There's 
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the  house  I  drew  my  first  breath  in  ;  all 
the  windows  are  dark,  except  my  mother's 
bedroom ;  I  see  light  there,  some  friends 
are  sitting  up  with  her  corpse,  I  suppose. 
There's  my  father's  shop  ;  how  often  in 
my  infant  years,  have  I  played  myself 
about  the  doors !  I  shall  never  enter 
these  walls  ;  I  will  never  pollute  them 
with  my  presence.  There  is  a  fatality 
attending  me,  that  would  make  me  a 
bane  to  the  living,  as  1  have  been  to  the 
dead!" 

He  wandered  up  to  the  school-house, 
and  along  the  sea  shore,  and  every  object 
and  scene  that  caught  his  eye  strongly 
reminded  him  of  past  times.  He  could 
have  exclaimed  with  the  poet,  had  he 
been  in  a  mood  for  sentimental  effusion, 
but  his  heart,  at  least  felt  part  of  the 
strain : 

"  Ah,  happy  hills!  ah,  pleasing  shade  ! 
Ah,  fields  belov'd  in  vain  ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ; 
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I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh,  their  gladsome  wing. 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe  ; 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring  !" 

The  stillness  of  the  morning  tended  i 
some  degree,  to  calm  his  disordered  state 
of  mind .  The  dawn  began  gradually  to 
usher  in.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed 
the  atmosphere  ;  the  waters  reflected  on 
their  surface  the  vast  concavity  of  the 
azure  sky,  and  the  caps  of  mist,  which 
surrounded  the  distant  hills,  were  rising 
majestically  over  their  summits. 

As  day  began  to  appear,  our  hero 
besran  to  feel  concerned  about  his  situa- 
tion .  At  one  time  he  thought  of  appear- 
ing before  his  father,  but  the  intention 
was  speedily  abandoned.  He  saw,  that 
his  appearance  at  this  time,  would  be 
more  prejudical  than  favourable  to  him. 
He  had  no  clothes  to  attend  the  funeral, 
and    his    absence   from    it,   might    be 
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ascribed  by  some  to  his  being  ashamed 
to  appear  in  public  after  his  misconduct. 
But,  he  was  deterred  from  this  purpose, 
by  other  weightier  reasons. 

He  returned  again  to  the  town,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  himself.  As 
he  passed  through  the  streets,  the  mob 
was  gradually  dispersing  ;  some  plodding 
their  weary  way  homewards,  exhausted 
by  their  labours  ;  others,  rattling  at  the 
doors  of  the  change-houses  for  ad- 
mittance. Our  hero,  did  not  escape 
several  broad  stares,  from  some  of  the 
more  sober  part  of  the  stragglers.  His 
dark  greatcoat,  however,  which  was 
muffled  up  to  his  ears,  prevented  him 
from  being  recognized. 

Opposite  his  father's  house,  lived 
widow  M'Nair,  who  had  long  kept  a 
tolerably  respectable  house  of  public 
entertainment.  Here  the  merchants 
and  writers,  and  such  sort  of  gentry, 
resorted  after  the  business  of  the  day  ; 
and  before  they  rose  from  their  comfort- 
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able  seats,  each  of  them  generally  dis- 
cussed half  a  dozen  of  ale.  Mrs.  Mac. 
Nair,  felt  not  a  little  proud,  that  her 
house  was  the  receptacle  of  such  a  re- 
spectable resort,  but  withal,,  she  was  a 
woman  of  a  jolly  cast  of  mind,  which 
made  her  a  prodigious  favourite  with  the 
visitors.  Mrs  M'Nair,  was  distantly 
related  to,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  Mrs.  Kiniven,  and  our  hero  himself 
was  in  his  youth  one  of  her  greatest  fa- 
vourites. Here  he  resolved  to  abide  for 
the  day,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  mother's  funeral,  unobserved;  and, 
secondly,  because  he  knew  that  Mrs. 
M'Nair's  penetration  was  not  such  as 
to  detect  him  in  his  present  appearance. 

As  he  approached  the  house,  a  cluster 
of  people  sallied  out  of  it,  who  had  ap- 
parently been  rather  too  liberal  in 
their  morning  libations.  Suspecting, 
probably,  from  our  hero's  external  habi- 
liments, that  he  was  either  a  farmer  or 
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sailor,  they  made  up  to  him  with 
extended  hands.  "  A  happy  new  year 
to  you,  my  hearty,  and  many  of  them  \" 
They  held  his  hands,  before  he  was 
almost  aware  of  their  approach.  Not 
wishing  to  appear  singular,  he  hastily 
replied,  "The  same  to  you — the  same  to 
you;"  and  hurried  from  them.  iC A 
happy  new  year!"  reiterated  James  to 
himself,  "the  worst  that  ever  befei  a  hu- 
man being  !" 

Not  wishing  to  experience  any  further 
intrusions  of  this  kind,  he  walked  hastily 
into  the  house.  Mrs.  M'Nair  was 
apparently  but  newly  out  of  bed. 
"Weel,"  said  she,  addressing  herself  to 
the  servant,  who  stood  beside  her, 
and  without  observing  our  hero,  cc  its 
surely  a  guid  thing,  that  a  new  year  does 
na  come  every  day.  I  ha'ena  got  a 
wink  o'  sleep  wi'  the  noise  that  has 
been  made  on  the  streets.  But  a  weel/' 
quoth  she, in  a  moralizing  strain,  "there's 
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mony  a  ane  livin*  the  day  that  '11  no  see 
another  new  year." 

"  May  I  remain  in  your  house,"  said 
James,  in  a  low  tone,  "  'till  after  break- 
fast i» 

"  Uh,  I  dare  say  ye  may,"  said  Mrs. 
M'Nair,  "  will  you  be  for  takin'  your 
breakfast  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  may  fetch  my  breakfast  at 
the  usual  time,  but  if  you  can  spare  me  a 
private  room  in  the  mean  time  I  would 
thank  you,  as  I  wish  to  remain  undis- 
turbed till  then." 

"  Ye'll  get  that,"  said  Mrs.  M'Nair, 
leading  the  way  into  the  room.  "  Have 
ye  travelled  far  this  morning  ? — ye'll  nae 
doubt  be  ane  o'  the  Glasgow  travellers 
come  down  to  tak'  awa'  a'  the  siller  frae 
our  merchan'  bodies.  It's  dull  times 
here,  sir;  ye  should  be  as  indulgent  to 
them  as  possible.  Will  ye  cast  atF  your 
big  coat  ?" 

"  Not  just  now,"  said  James;  and  for 
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obvious  reasons  allowed  the  suspicions  of 
Mrs.  M'Nair  to  remain  unsatisfied. 

"  This,"  continued  Mrs.  M'Nair, 
taking  a  bottle  out  of  her  case,  "  is  our 
new  year.  You  Glasgow  folks,  I  believe, 
keep  it  on  the  new  style;  and,  indeed, 
some  o'  the  genteel  fouks  about  here  keep 
it  on  that  day  too.  There's  a  wheen 
idle  chields  about  this  town  maun  ha'e 
torches,  and  be  burnin'  honest  people's 
property  on  thir  occasions.  A  plague 
on  them  an'  their  mischief !  Your  health 
I  wish,  sir :  a  guid  new  year  to  you,  an' 
many  o'  them.  They  deaved  me  a' 
night,"  continued  Mrs.  M'Nair,  taking 
off  her  glass,  ei  for  they  went  just  past 
my  very  door  with  their  contrivances. 
Now,  sir,  this  is  special  guid,"  filling  up 
the  glass  to  James.  "  Bead  ane  an' 
twenty.  Uh  !  bless  ye,  sir,  ye  ha'ena 
put  your  lips  till't :  come  take  it  off,  ye'll 
no'  be  a  hair  the  waur  o't,  and  besides 
it's  no  sonsy  tae  lea'  any  in  the  glass  on 
a  new-year's  morning." 
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"  Excuse  me,"  said  James/'  "  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  drink  spirits  in  the 
morning." 

44  Weel,  sir,  just  tak  ye' re  pleasure  o't ; 
ye  ken  it's  impolite  to  be  pressin'.  I 
maun  awa'  an'  mak  myself  ready  for  a 
funeral  that's  tae  gang  this  morning  to 
the  country*  Puir  Mrs.  Kiniven  !  a  fine 
quiet  woman  she  was.  Mysie,  my  lass, 
will  gi'e  you  breakfast  whenever  ye  want 
it," 

"  Stop,  if  you  please,  for  a  little," 
said  James,  tremulously ;  "  Whose  funeral 
is  it,  M —  Mrs.  Kiniven's  you  say  ?  I 
know — I  am  acquainted,"  continued  he, 
in  a  very  low  tone,  4i  with  the  family. 
When  did  M—  Mrs.  Kiniven  d— d— 
die? — was  her  illness  long  and  p-pain- 
ful  ?" 

"  It's  a  long  tale/'  said  Mrs.  Mac 
Nair,  "  1  anger  than  I  wad  hae  time  to 
tell.  But  if  ever  a  woman  died  o'  a  bro- 
ken heart  it  was  Mrs.  Kiniven.  Puir 
woman !  she  an'  I  were  lang  acquainted. 
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We  were  lassocks  together  at  school.  I 
am  sure  there  are  nane  mair  sorry  for  her 
death  than  I  am.  But  what  can  we  help 
it,  sir  ?  We  maun  all  die — Death  will 
come  to  us,  sooner  or  later.  But  still,  sir, 
fouk  canna  help  being  vex'd  when  they're 
deprived  o'  their  friens ;  especially,  sir, 
when  they  ha'e  been  brought  to  an  un- 
timely death  by  bad  children.  Oh !  sir, 
Mrs.  Kiniven,  the  best  woman  that  could 
have  existed,  had  a  son,  her  youngest 
son,  as  a  fine  a  boy  as  possibly  could  be. 
His  father  sent  his  brother  to  college  ; 
and  James,  this  was  the  other  ane's  name, 
wad  be  a  gentleman  too ;  so  he  was  put 
to  the  writing  business,  and  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, an'  was  married :  whaur  he  is 
now,  Providence  only  kens.  Weel,  sir, 
Mrs.  Kiniven  doated  on  her  son,  and 
when  he  cam'  frae  Edinbro'  last  summer 
he  was  so  weel  formed  and  accomplished, 
that  he  was  just  her  constant  theme; 
though  she  was  a  woman  that  wasna  very 
apt  to  be  couceited,  either  o'  herseP  or  her 
children:  she  would  say  to  me,  as  she 
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an'  I  were  great  friends,  s  Is  not  our 
James  much  improved  ?'  I  could  not 
deny  that  he  was.  She  was  never 
happy  but  when  she  was  speaking  about 
him.  Stuart,  the  eldest  son,  who  was  her 
greatest  favourite  before,  was  nothing 
now  in  her  eyes  in  comparison  to  James. 
Wee],  sir,  he  went  awa*  back  to  Edinbro* 
again,  an'  he  didna  write  them  sa 
punctual  as  he  used  to  do.  This  dis- 
pleased them  a  great  deal.  But  they  waur 
sune  put  into  consternation  by  no 
gettin'  any  letters  frae  him  ata\  Many 
a  heavy  sigh  did  she  draw  in  this  room, 
when  she  would  be  expressing  her  sur- 
prise at  not  having  heard  from  him. 
Weel,  sir,  at  last  they  got  news— news 
that  struck  them  like  a  thunderbolt; 
what  wad  ye  think,  sir  ?  He  was  riot- 
ing on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and 
had  nearly  killed  some  fouk  there  that 
they  call  the  peliss,  or  police.  The 
fouk  about  here,  no  much  to  their  cre- 
dit, have  a  great  deal  of  envy  and  slan- 
der wi>  them.      If  ane  that  belongs  to 
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the  place  disna  doe  weel,  its  the  town's 
ta'k  for  a  long  time.  Many  were  the 
suspicions  they  formed  about  the  poor 
boy.  Some  said  he  had  done  one 
thing,  others  said  he  had  done  ano- 
ther thing ;  but,  I  believe,  he  was 
banished  frae  Edinbro'.  But  this  wasna 
a\  sir:  he  afterwards  becam'  a  player! 
I  ay  thought  a  great  deal  o'  James,  an' 
doe  sae  still ;  an'  my  ain  opinion  is,  that 
he  was  unwarily  led  astray  by  bad  com- 
pany, which  ye  ken,  sir,  ruins  the  very 
best.  Weel,  sir,  his  father  went  out  tae 
Edinbro'  to  see  if  it  was  true  what  was 
reported  against  him;  and  the  mother 
in  the  meantime  took  to  her  bed.  Six 
times  a  day  did  I  visit  her  during  her 
illness.  She  wad  never  tell  what  was 
the  matter  w?  her.  The  doctors  said 
it  was  a  decline.  She  spoke  little,  an' 
always  kept  the  Bible  in  her  hand : 
never  liked  to  be  troubled  wi*  much 
company,  except  myseP.  Weel,  sir,  she 
dwindled  awa^  an'  last  Sunday  morn 
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ing,  only  twa  days  after  the  guid  man 
an'  his  son  returned  frae  Edinburgh— 
she  expired.  The  last  words  she  spake 
struck  me  very  forcibly  :  for  they  were 
uttered  with  such  a  heavenly  smile. — 
<  Give  my  dear  boy,  James,  his  mother's 
blessing/  Weel,  sir,  ever  since  she  died, 
the  father  an'  son  hae  dune  nothing 
but  pine  their  very  life  out;  weeping 
and  lamenting  for  her  loss.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you,  sir,  that  when  the  father  an'  son 
were  out  at  Edinbro',  they  found  out 
that  James  was  in  Ayr,  in  company  wiJ 
the  strollers  that  had  been  his  ruin; 
but  being  hurried  home  inconsequence 
of  Mrs.  Kiniven's  increased  illness, 
they  desired  a  young  man  belonging  to 
this  place,  who  has  been  there  for  some 
time,  to  look  after  him.  This  young 
man  was  James's  greatest  friend;  he 
sent  an  auld  servant  o'  his  father's  after 
him  to  Ayr,  who  found  him  out;  and 
it  appears  that  he  was  much  affected 
tfhen  he  got  the  letter.     He  left  the  ser- 
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vant  in  a  house,  but  never  returned  ■  and 
he  was  informed  the  next  day  that  he  had 
left  the  town.  So  the  servant  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Valebum  sent 
him  here  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kiniven, 
mentioning  all  that  had  happened.  It 
was  just  last  night  that  the  news  came. 
The  father  seems  to  be  a  little  satisfied 
that  he  has  left  his  evil  ways  ;  and  he 
hopes  that  he  will  be  brought  to  repent 
of  his  conduct,  and  to  amend  his  life. 
Excuse  me,  sir,  I  maun  awa\  as  it  is 
drawing  near  to  the  funeral  hour/' 

James  excused  Mrs.  M'Nair's  de- 
parture with  all  his  heart;  it  was  just 
what  he  wished,  for  had  she  remained 
any  longer  his  feelings  must  have  be- 
trayed him.  The  violent  emotions 
which  Mrs.  M'Nair's  narrative  pro- 
duced, and  the  efforts  which  he  used  to 
suppress  them,  had  very  nearly  suffo- 
cated him.  His  grief  was  truly  distress- 
ing; once  he  thought  of  revealing  him- 
self  to  Mrs,   M'Nair,    and  acquainting 
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her  with  his  condition ;  but  a  little  re- 
flection convinced  him  of  the  propriety 
of  remaining  unknown.  In  a  state  of 
mind  that  beggars  language  to  describe, 
he  continued  in  this  solitary  apartment 
for  upwards  of  two  hours.  Sometimes 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  some- 
times turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
and  sometimes  doing  he  knew  not  what. 
The  window  at  which  he  sat  was  just  a 
little  way  below  his  father's  house.  He 
frequently  drew  aside  a  small  corner  of 
the  screen,  to  see  what  movements  were 
making  towards  his  mother's  funeral. 
It  was  not  yet  time  for  the  corpse 
to  be  removed,  but  the  crowds  of  people 
who  were  collecting  about  the  door- 
way, convinced  him  that  the  hour 
for  the  lifting  of  the  corpse,  to  use  a 
homely  word,  was  nigh.  Soon  after 
this  he  saw  some  of  the  respectable 
people  of  the  town  assembling  about  the 
house,  in  deep  mourning.  Some  went 
into  the   house,  and    others    remained 
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in  the  streets.  James  gazed  on  this  sight, 
and  he  often  afterwards  wondered  how 
he  had  had  the  fortitude  to  do  it.  But  the 
most  painful  sight  was  yet  to  be  wit- 
nessed. In  a  little  time  two  spokes 
covered  with  black  cloth  were  laid 
against  the  wall.,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  two  carpenters'  stools,  also  covered 
with  black  cloth,  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  street.  This  was  a  signal 
for  the  bringing  out  of  the  coffin ;  and 
those  who  were  to  accompany  the  fune- 
ral formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
circle.  The  crowd  became  numerous 
on  both  sides  of  the  street  nearly 
blocking  up  the  window  at  which  our 
hero  sat,  and  obscured  his  view.  The 
doors  and  windows  were  also  full  of 
people  of  every  description.  "  Ech,  sirs," 
would  some  exclaim,  "  she  was  a  worthy 
woman,  Mrs.  Kiniven !"  ie  In  troth  she 
was  that— as  guid  a  woman  as  ever 
lived/3  was  the  response.  Others  again 
were  heard  to  remark,  "  She  is  gaun  to 
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ha'e  a  decent  funeral.  She  was  a  worthy 
woman,  an'  she's  weel  deserving  o't. 
Ah  !  dear  me,  there's  the  corpse  comin' 
out,— puir  woman  \" 

The  hilarities  of  the  day  seemed  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  contem- 
plating the  scene  before  them,  and  the 
mournful  looks  which  were  directed  to- 
wards the  coffin,  testified  the  regret 
which  the  neighbourhood  felt  at  her 
death.  Some,  who  had  been  less  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Kiniven,  viewed  the 
scene  with  apparent  indifference,  and 
employed  their  time  in  passing  re- 
marks on  the  coffin  ;  scrutinizing  the 
demeanour  of  the  chief  mourners,  and 
noticing  who  were,  and  who  were  not 
present  at  the  funeral. 

Our  hero,  in  the  meantime,  sat  at  the 
window  of  his  apartment  with  his  head 
reclining  on  his  hand,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  bewildered  and  agonizing  afflic- 
tion ;  and  yet  he  gazed  on  the  scene 
before     him     with     apparent     apathy, 
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He  beheld  his  brother,  and  Mr. 
Valeburn,  come  out  of  the  house.  Five 
years  had  made  a  considerable  alteration 
on  the  former.  The  wanness  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  grief  which  it 
portrayed,  fully  evinced  the  effects  of 
his  studious  habits,  and  the  deep  sorrow 
which  he  felt  for  his  mother.  He  was 
dressed  in  deep  mourning.  James 
heaved  a  sigh  when  he  compared 
his  present  condition  with  that  of  his 
brother.  The  coffin  was  next  carried 
out,  and  laid  upon  the  stools  ;  and  while 
the  spokes  were  putting  under  it,  and 
the  pall  was  thrown  over  it,  James  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  father,  who  had  followed 
it.  While  he  stood,  during  the  few  mo- 
ments they  were  performing  the  cere- 
monies we  have  already  noticed,  he 
kept  a  white  handkerchief  to  his  eyes, 
which  were  bent  upon  the  ground,  in 
an  attitude,  as  he  thought,  of  holy  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  Providence.  When 
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all  things  were  put  in  order,  the  people 
gathered  around  the  coffin,  took  hold  of 
the  spokes,  and  moved  off. 

James  continued  gazing  from  the  win- 
dow till  the  whole  of  the  spectators  had 
gradually  dispersed.  Indeed  the  funeral 
train  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  the 
hilarities  of  the  day  began  to  be  resumed, 
and  those  countenances  which  had,  a  lit- 
tle while  before  showed  mournful  expres- 
sion were  now  changed  into  that  of  jol- 
lity and  mirth  ;  so  lasting  are  serious 
impressions  on  the  mind  ! 

This  transition  recalled  the  wander- 
ing thoughts  of  our  hero  ;  but  he  was 
more  effectually  aroused  when  Mysie, 
who  had  entered  the  room,  vociferated 
in  his  ears,  f;  Your  breakfast,  sir— Mis- 
tress bade  megie  you't— ye  ha'e  twoji#w 
new-born  eggs  there,  and  they're  ter'ble 
guid— -ye  ha'e  twa  slices  o'  ham,  an' 
it's  ter'ble  guid— an'  ye  ha'e  a  sasenger 
too,  an'  it's  ter'ble  guid— an'  if  ye  want 
twa   or  three    sawt    herrin'    I'll    soon 
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mak'  thae  ready,  they're  ter'ble  guid  ! 
Mistress  tell  me  ye  be  frae  Glasgow — 
an',  I  thought,  I  wad  mak*  a  right  guid 
breakfast  for  you,  for  the  Glasgow  fouk 
whaun  they  come  here  are  gye  hungry 
lads." 

James  comprehended  nothing  that  she 
said ;  he  did  not  utter  a  word ;  and 
Mysie,  conceiving  that  he  was  offended 
at  her  verbosity,  left  the  room. 

He  involuntarily  sat  down  at  the 
table,  but  he  felt  as  if  his  mouth  was 
completely  closed.  He  was  unable 
to  swallow  a  morsel.  He  felt  weak 
and  faintish,  and  he  became  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  his  falling  ill  in  his 
present  quarters.  He  resolved  on 
taking  a  few  hours5  repose.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  rang  the  bell,  and  mustered  as 
much  courage  and  presence  of  mind  as 
to  be  able  to  tell  Mysie  that  having  tra- 
velled a  considerable  way  that  morning, 
he  felt  fatigued,  and  therefore  incapaci- 
tated from  taking  any  breakfast,  and  re- 
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quested  her  to  prepare  the  bed  which  stood 
in  the  room,  in  order  that  he  might  take 
a  few  hours'  repose,  to  recruit  his  strength ; 
and  enjoined  her,  on  no  account  to  allow 
him  to  be  disturbed. 

Mysie  was  amazed.—"  Guid  guide  us! 
No  tak'  as  much  as  a  bit  o'  the  ter'ble 
guid  breakfast!  I  declare  ye  ha'ena 
touched  ane  o'  the  new  born  eggs !  Ye 
canna,  surely,  be  weel,  sir— an'  in 
troth  ye  dinna  luik  that  unco  weel.  I 
shall  just  do  your  biddin',  sir;  an'  if 
ye  dinna  want  to  be  disturbed,  slot  the 
door  behint  you,  for  it's  no  easy  keepin' 
out  fouk  on  awranglesome  day  like  this." 

Mysie  accordingly  performed  the  re- 
quisites to  the  bed,  and  James  was  left 
alone.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  coverlet, 
in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  and  for 
some  hours  he  slept  tolerably  sound ;  but 
his  mind  was  much  haunted  by  painful 
dreams. 

About  four  o'clock  his  repose  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  festivities  of  the  day.     On 
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the  floor  immediately  above  him,  there 
was  dancing,  singing,  and  every 
species  of  clamorous  mirth  going  on. 
He  arose,  and  though  he  felt  his  body 
somewhat  recruited  with  the  nap,,  yet 
there  was  a  ponderous  load  of  affliction 
which  hung  on  his  mind,  that  made  him 
dull  and  feverish.  He  was  now  deter- 
mined to  depart,  although  he  was  igno- 
rant of  his  ultimate  destination;  at  all 
events  he  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  Home- 
ston.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  proper  that  his  father  should  be 
acquainted  with  his  present  situation  ; 
for  though  he  himself  could  not  easily 
reconcile  his  present  conduct  with  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  principles 
of  propriety,  yet  if  he  were  to  be  uncon- 
sciously discovered,  his  father  might 
receive,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  his  conduct,  and  his 
behaviour  might  be  accounted  as  an 
insult  to  the  remains  of  his  mother — so 
that  the  last  offence  might  be  worse  than 
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the  first.  After  deliberating  on  the  sub- 
ject for  some  time,  he  resolved  on  writing 
a  letter,  in  as  ambiguous,  yet  in  as 
satisfactory  a  manner  as  possible.  Being 
provided  with  writing  materials,  he  sat 
down,  and  drew  out  the  following 
epistle : — "  To  Mr.  John  Kiniven,  mer- 
chant, Homeston.  The  conduct  of  your 
son,  James  Kiniven,  has  been  much  misre- 
presented to  you.  He  does  not  deny 
that  he  has  erred,  but  by  no  means  to 
such  an  aggravated  degree  as  what  you 
have  been  given  to  understand.  All  that 
he  can  say  in  extenuation  of  his  errors, 
is,  that  he  has  now  and  for  ever  aban- 
doned the  conduct  he  had  pursued.  All 
that  he  can  offer  in  atonement  for  his  mis- 
conduct is,  that  his  mind  is  overwhelmed 
with  contrition  and  agonizing  affliction  ; 
and  that  he  is  immediately  to  remove  to 
a  distant  country— where,  if  he  lives,  it 
will  be  his  chief  study  by  his  future  con- 
duct to  exhibit  such  a  life  of  rectitude  as 
may  in  some  measure  atone  for  the  errors 
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<of  the  past.  With  these  feelings  and  in- 
tentions, he  now  takes  a  last  farewell  of 
an  affectionate  father  and  brother ;  and 
while  it  is  his  sincere  wish,  and  will  ever 
be  his  earnest  prayer,  that  their  future 
days  may  be  fortunate  and  happy,,  it  is 
also  his  most  anxious  desire  and  his 
earnest  solicitation,  that  they  will  now, 
and  for  ever,  cease  to  remember  the  ex- 
istence of  one,  who  was  doomed  to  come 
into  this  world  as  the  afflictor  of  the 
good,  and  the  destroyer  of  their  happi- 
ness and  peace." 

This  letter  he  folded  up  and  sealed  ; 
and  he  was  now  prepared  to  undertake 
his  moonlight  journey.  He  rang  the 
bell,  and  Mrs.  MfNair  herself  made  her 
appearance.  "  Mysie,  my  lass,  tells  me, 
sir,  that  ye  ha'ena  been  weel.  I  was 
vex'd  ye  couldna  ^et  leave  to  sleep 
with  the  noise  o'  the  crew  abune  ye.  1 
went  up  an'  spoke  to  them,  but  I  might 
as  weel  ha'e  spoke  to  the  stane  wa\ 
They  wadna  mind  me,  an'  I  was  glad 

g5 
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to  get  clear  o'  them,  an'  let  them  gang 
on  in  their  ain  way.  But  I  hope  ye' re 
better,  sir." 

He  assured  her  that  he  was^  and  in- 
quired how  she  had  left  Mr.  Kiniven  and 
his  son. 

cc  Troth  the're  just  as  weel  as  can  be 
expected,  puir  fouk!  The  faither  an' 
son  were  readin'  their  bibles  when  I  left 
them.  A  Mrs.  Dowell,  an'  a  Mr.  Vale- 
burn,  twa  great  frien's  o'  the  family,,  ha'e 
been  gi'en'  them  a  grea  deal  of  consola- 
tion. But  troth,  sir,  this  is  a'  wind  ; 
there's  nae  substance  in  consolation. 
It's  common  here  to  hae  a  draigy  on  the 
night  o'  the  funeral.  But  Mr.  Kiniven 
is  a  wise  man,  and  he's  very  right  to  ha'e 
nane  o'  thae  things.  I  could  ne'er  look 
wi'  any  satisfaction  on  people  eating 
and  drinking,  after  returning  from  put- 
ting a  fellow-creature  under  the  ground." 

James  acquainted  Mrs.  M'Nair,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  country 
that  night,  and  gave  into  her  charge  the 
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letter  he  had  written  to  his  father,  to  be 
delivered  after  his  departure. 

"HI  do  that  for  you,  sir/'  said  Mrs. 
M'Nair,  "  but  111  not  give  it  in  till  the 
morn,  as  the  honest  fouk  will  not  like  to 
be  troubled  wi'  business  letters  the 
night.  "It  '11  nae  dout  be  a  cravin'  letter/' 
continued  Mrs.  M'Nair,  with  a  smile, 
"  ye'll  be  wantin'  siller  frae  him  :  ye're 
sad  cravers,  you  Glasgow  fouks,  ye  wad 
tak*  siller  frae  the  very  dead,  if  they  were 
able  to  gie  you'  to !" 

James  did  not  attempt  to  undeceive 
her,  but  hastily  added,  that  she  might 
defer  delivering  it  for  two  days  to  come. 
This  he  judged  prudent,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit, 
should  inquiry  be  made  after  him. 

"  But  ye'll  no  surely  leave  the  house 
till  ye  tak'  some  meat?"  said  Mrs. 
M'Nair ; "  Mysie  told  me  that  ye  took  no 
breakfast." 

(c  If  you  send  me  immediately,  a  little 
bread  and  water,  I  will  take  it." 
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Mrs.  M'Nair  remarked  on  the  unsub- 
stantial nature  of  bread  and  water, 
but  soon  brought  it,  as  she  saw  that  he 
was  anxious,  and  determined  to  have  it 
in  preference  to  any  thing  else.  The 
good  woman  wished  to  mix  a  little 
whiskey  with  the  water,  out  of  her  own 
bottle,  but  this  he  would  not  permit. 
He  hastily  finished  the  simple  repast,  and 
asked  Mrs.  M'Nair  what  he  had  to 
pay.  The  worthy  woman  would  accept 
of  nothing.  "  No — no,  sir,  ye  ha' en  a 
got  the  value  o'  a  sixpence  in  this  house, 
and  Jean  M'Nair  is  no  so  misleared  as 
to  think  o'  takin'  that  frae  any  body  on 
a  New-year's  day." 

James  was  not  in  a  mood  for  insisting 
on  her  accepting  payment.  He  gave 
Mysie  a  suitable  remuneration,  and 
having  bid  adieu  to  Mrs.  M'Nair,  he 
quitted  the  house.  He  walked  hastily 
past  his  father's  house,  without  daring 
to  cast  his  eye  towards  it,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
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town.  The  air  of  the  evening  was  rather 
chill,  but  he  was  well  wrapped  in  a 
greatcoat.  The  moon  illumined  the 
surrounding  country,  and  as  the  road 
was  good,  and  one  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  he  pursued  his  journey  with 
safety  and  speed ;  though  with  a  con- 
science agitated  with  guilt  and  remorse, 
and  a  mind  harassed  with  grief  and  pain- 
fid  reflection. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 


The  churchyard  in  which  Mrs.  Ki- 
niven  was  interred  lay  a  few  paces  off 
the  road  on  which  our  hero  was  travelling. 
As  he  approached  it  he  felt  a  desire  to 
go  and  see  his  mother's  grave ;  he 
did  actually  go  down  towards  the  church- 
yard, but  he  was  unable  to  accomplish 
this  pious  purpose,  for  the  gates  were 
shut,  and  the  walls  being  high,  rendered 
it  difficult  and  dangerous  to  get  over 
them.  He  might  have,  indeed,  got  en- 
trance by  applying  to  the  sexton ;  but 
this  would  excite  surprise  and  suspicion, 
and  he  fretfully  relinquished  his  purpose, 
and  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

The  road  upon  which  he  was  travel- 
ing lay  immediately  above  the  sea  shore, 
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for  about  forty  miles  of  the  way 
The  greatest  distance  that  any  part 
of  it  lay  from  the  sea,,  did  not  exceed 
much  more  than  the  fourth  of  a  mile. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  lay  for  miles  along 
the  beach,  where  nothing  was  seen,  but 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  sparkling  on  the 
waters,  and  nothing  heard  but  the  sound 
of  the  waves,  throwing  themselves  gently 
upon  the  beach,  or  the  coarser  mur- 
murs of  the  swell  rebounding  from  the 
rocks.  In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
road,  the  mighty  ocean  that  lay  before 
him  presented  a  scene  sublimely  grand  ; 
and  he  could  perceive,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Hebrides,  sitting  like  small  clouds 
under  the  horizon.  In  other  parts  of  the 
road,  which  lay  along  some  adjacent  rising 
ground,  or  winded  along  some  low  valley, 
his  view  was  altogether  obscured.  Here 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  hollow  mur- 
murs of  the  water  below  ;  and  nothing 
seen  but  a  solitary  farmhouse,    or  the 
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smoke  ascending  from  some  lone  cot- 
tage,, a  few  yards  from  the  road-side. 

Though  we  have  attempted  to  convey , 
as  briefly  as  possible  some  idea  of  what  sort 
of  country  our  hero  was  passing  through, 
yet  neither  objects  nor  scenery  attracted 
his  attention,  nor  excited  admiration. 
More  momentous  things  harassed  his 
mind.  Ever  since  he  had  left  the  town, 
and  particularly  since  he  had  quitted  the 
churchyard,  his  guilt  and  folly  continued 
to  haunt  his  mind  ;  and  the  solitariness  of 
his  present  situation,  tended  more  to 
nourish  than  to  dissipate  such  thoughts. 
He  reviewed  in  his  mind  the  whole  of  his 
past  life,  and  the  more  he  thought  of  it, 
the  more  miserable  he  became. 

"  How  infatuated  have  I  been !" 
thought  he.  "  I  have  blindly  led  a  life  of 
folly,  and  it  has  proved  fatally  ruinous. 
Oh !  had  I  remained  in  the  paths  of  virtue 
how  happy  would  I  have  been !  But 
these  days  cannot  be  recalled !  How 
gladly  would  I   have  been  an  operative 
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mechanic,,  had  I  known  what  was  to 
befal  me,  for  then  I  would  not  have 
encountered  those  temptations  that  have 
ruined  me  !  And  yet  how  easily  might  I 
have  avoided  being  led  into  error  even  in 
Edinburgh,  had  I  conducted  myself  like 
my  dear  friend ;  but  I  thoughtlessly  made 
a  company  of  devils  my  associates,  whose 
bad  principles  I  insensibly  imbibed,  and 
which  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
me  to  my  present  condition.  But  I  have 
been  much  worse  than  they.  I  have 
been  a  strolling  player !  What  infatu- 
ated conduct,  to  embrace  a  profession 
against  which  I  have  so  often  heard 
so  many  cogent  reasons !  How  often 
did  Richard  Valeburn  gently  admo- 
nish me  from  reading,  so  often  and 
so  fondly,  those  light  and  inflammatory 
novels  ;  they  were  just  a  prelude  to  my 
subsequent  conduct.  But  I  was  blind  to 
all  the  dissuasive  arguments  of  my  best 
and  sincerest  friends.  How  happy  was  I 
the   first    year   I    went   to  Edinburgh  ! 
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With  what  delight  I  attended  my  business! 
What  pleasure  I  experienced  in  writing 
and  receiving  letters  to  and  from  my  father 
and  brother.  How  contented  I  felt  when  I 
sat  by  the  evening  fire,  conversing  with  my 
friend,  or  perusing  a  good  book  ;  and  how 
refreshing  were  my  slumbers  after  such 
laudable  toils,  and  such  innocent  plea- 
sures !  But,  I  may  say,  that  I  never 
had  a  moment's  happiness  after  I  re- 
newed my  acquaintance  with  that  wretch 
Maclachlan.  The  whole  of  my  life  since 
that  period  appears  now  to  me  like  a 
thoughtless  dream.  The  very  reflection 
of  the  sinful  hours  I  spent  in  his 
company,  and  elsewhere,  is  sufficient 
to  appal  me.  And  this  is  the  state 
of  the  son  of  a  father,  who  strug- 
gled, without  fortune  and  without 
friends,  to  raise  himself  and  his  family  to 
a  respectable  rank  in  life !  whose  greatest 
study  was,  by  constant  instruction,  and 
setting  a  good  example  before  his  children, 
to  bring   them  up  in  the  ways  of  righ- 
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teousness !  who  grudged  no  expense  in 
giving  them  a  liberal  education;  and 
whose  greatest  ambition  was  the  well 
doing  of  his  family  !  How  fondly  did  he 
talk  of  my  prospects,  when  I  was 
at  home  last  summer  !  But  those  were 
visions,  as  light,  and  as  unsubstantial,  as 
the  very  air.  What  am  I  now  ? — a  fellow 
who  for  his  misconduct  and  bad  behaviour 
has  been  turned  out  of  a  respectable  situ- 
ation,  —  despised  and  slandered  by  his 
comrades,  —  who  has  been  a  strolling 
player,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  con- 
nected with  him — who  has  been  the 
grief  of  a  father  in  his  old  age — the  afflic- 
tion of  a  brother  while  occupied  with  his 
holy  and  arduous  studies — the  death  of 
the  most  affectionate  mother ;  and  now  a 
wretched  outcast  from  society,  alone — 
unpitied — and  unbefriended." 

Here  his  mind  began  to  be  occupied 
with  reflections  on  his  mother.  He 
began  to  think  of  her  from  his  earliest 
remembrance.     How  good — how  kind — 
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how  indulgent,  and  affectionate,  she  had 
ever  been  to  him !    Never  had  spoken 
an  angry  word.     In  his  early  years  how 
often  had  she  taken  his  part,  and  drawn 
a   veil  over  those  faults   which  would 
have  displeased   his  father.       When  he 
happened  to  be  unwell,  with  what  anxiety 
and  care  did  she  watch  over  him,  admi- 
nister to   his  wants,  and    provide  him 
with  all  those  little  necessaries  which  he 
stood  in  need  of !     Was  it  not  she  that 
allowed  him   to   have  his  own  inclina- 
tion in  going  to  the  profession  of  the 
law?      With   what  reluctance  did   she 
part  with  him,  when  he   went  tirst  to 
Edinburgh;  and   when  he  came  home, 
what  pleasure  and  delight  did  his  pre- 
sence produce !     how  happy   when  she 
beheld  him,  and  what  felicity  he  felt  at 
the    time  he  experienced  her  motherly 
kindliness  and   attention  !      With  what 
heartfelt  sorrow    she   witnessed  his  de- 
parture !     How  warmly  at  that  moment 
did  she  clasp  his  hand  in  both  of  hers, 
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and  with  what  reluctance  and  sorrow  did 
she  at  last  let  him  go  !-- and  did  he  then 
leave  his  mother  for  the  last  time  ?  was 
he  to  look  upon  her  no  more,  and  was 
he  never  again  to  clasp  that  warm  and 
affectionate  hand  ?  and  did  he  leave  her 
in  this  state  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  her  death  ? 

These,  and  a  great  many  other  reflec- 
tions concerning  his  mother,  excited  the 
keenest  feelings  of  remorse.  The  more 
he  thought  of  her,  the  more  sensible 
was  he  of  her  worth  ;  the  more  he  re- 
flected on  her  kindness  to  him,  the  more 
was  he  convinced  of  his  ingratitude 
towards  her. 

It  was  now  near  morning,  and  he 
had  travelled  near  thirty  miles  without 
receiving  any  refreshment,  or  enjoying 
an  interval  of  relaxation.  He  felt  him- 
self much  exhausted  both  in  body  and 
mind.  He  was  at  this  time  close  to  the 
beach,  and  as  he  could  find  no  place  to 
rest  himself,  being  far  from  any  habita- 
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tion,  he  turned  from  the  road  towards 
the  shore,  and  sat  wearily  down  upon 
one  of  the  rocks.  His  sufferings  and 
affliction  on  this  occasion,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  following  reflections. 

Let  the  reader  first,  conceive  his  situ- 
ation. Let  him  imagine  that  he  sees  our 
hero  placed  on  a  lonely  shore,  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  Highlands,  in 
rather  a  coldish  morning,  the  13th  of 
January.  (Though  both  his  body  and 
mind  were  at  present  too  much  in- 
flamed by  heat,  to  be  susceptible  of  any 
impressions  from  the  cold.)  Observe 
his  countenance — see  that  face,  once 
florid  and  lively,  now  wan  and  pale ; — 
those  eyes,  once  beaming  intelligence 
and  good  nature,  now  languid,  and 
almost  sunk  in  their  sockets !  See 
him  seated  on  a  lonely  rock,  the 
silent  waters  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  green  heather  on  the  other — his 
whole  frame  exhausted,  and  his  head 
almost  reclining  on  his  breast !     In  this 
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condition  then,  is  he  to  be  understood, 
when  he  uttered  these  words : — 

"  To-morrow,  I  believe,,  is  my  birth- 
day—I shall  then  be  nineteen  years  old ; 
and  by  that  time  I  shall  in  all  likelihood 
have  ended  my  earthly  career.  I  have 
now  been  wandering,  I  know  not  whi- 
ther. My  present  conduct  is  still  the 
effect  of  thoughtless  folly !  What  a  help- 
less and  misguided  creature  is  he  who  is 
left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will !  I 
know  not  what  I  am  about :  I  thought 
of  going  abroad,,  but  how  is  this  to  be 
accomplished?  My  money  is  gone, 
except  a  few  guineas.  I  have,  indeed, 
brought  ruin  on  myself,  as  I  have  been 
the  ruin  of  others!  The  time  I  have 
passed  in  Edinburgh,  has  been  spent  in 
wickedness ;  in  my  own  destruction,  to 
the  grief  of  my  friends,  and  the  death 
of  my  mother!  My  poor  mother! — I 
shall  never  see  you  more  !-— I  shall  never 
look  upon  that  affectionate  countenance ! 
— I  shall  never  again  be  under  thy  ma- 
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terDal  care !—  Never  shall  I  behold  the 
smiles  of  thy  countenance  ? — Never  shall 
1  receive  any  of  thy  kindly  attentions  !— 
No— no— thou  art  taken  from  me,  and 
taken  from  me  for  ever  !  Thou  art  now 
in  the  silent  tomb ! — thy  affectionate  voice 
is  now  dumb  for  ever  ! — thy  warm  heart 
has  now  ceased  to  throb! — thy  affec- 
tionate hands  are  now  cold  as  clay  !  But 
I  am  selfish,  I  am  deploring  thy  loss, 
because  I  have  felt  it.  But  thy  death  will 
be  a  greater  loss  to  my  father.  He  has  now 
no  partner  to  whom  he  can  impart  his 
feelings  and  his  griefs;  who  will  take 
care  of  him  in  his  old  age,  aud  admi- 
nister to  his  comfort  and  his  wants  ;  and 
my  dear  brother  is  deprived  of  a  kind 
and  attentive  mother,  whose  maternal 
care  he  would  feel  the  want  of,  in  the 
course  of  his  laborious  studies:  but 
though  her  death  to  him  will  ever  be 
irreparable,  he  has  a  consolation,  which 
I  have  not — that  he  was  not  the  cause  of 
Jier   death.     And   it   has  been  me  who 
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robbed  myself,  and  my  friends  of  such  a 
precious  jewel.  It  was  /  who  deprived 
my  dear  father  of  one  who  had  been  his 
partner  for  more  than  twenty-two  years. 
And  I  have  sent  to  the  grave,  her,  who 
brought  me  into  the  world,  who  fondly 
cherished  me  in  childhood,  and  always 
loved  me  with  the  warmest  affection: 
and  it  was  I  who  did  all  this!—  O 
Heavenly  Father,  how  much  have  I  to 
answer  for ! ** 

Here  he  started  up,  and  walked  about 
the  rocks  in  a  state  of  mental  distrac- 
tion ;  his  face  streaming  with  tears— his 
eyes  staring  wildly,  while  he  exclaimed 
in  the  utmost  agony  of  his  soul — "  My 
mother! — my  dear  mother — oh!  couldst 
thou  be  again  recalled  to  existence ! — 
Could  I  but  see  thee  for  one  moment,  I 
would  give  worlds!  I  would  never- 
never  again  deviate  from  the  paths  of 
virtue!— I  should  live  happy!  I  would 
do  any  thing  for  you!— I  would  die  for 
thee!     Fool  that  I  was:  why— why  did 

VOL.  III.  h 
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I  not  see  thee,  when  I  was  so  near  thee, 
yesterday  ?  I  could  have  gazed,  even 
with  rapture,  on  thy  clay-cold  body! — 
But,  fool  that  I  was,  J  tamely  saw  thee 
borne  to  the  grave;  and,  while  the  cold 
earth  was  heaped  upon  thy  coffin,  I  was 
enjoying  repose!  But  /  shall  see  thee 
yet;  all  the  world  shall  not  prevent  me 
from  again  beholding  that  beloved  coun- 
tenance !  This  moment  shall  I  return 
to  the  place  where  thou  art  laid !  I 
shall  see  thee  again,  my  dear — dear 
mother !  Oh !  good  Heaven,  I  am  dis- 
tracted !— I  am  raving  ! — my  dear — my 
dear  mother ! "  These  were  the  last 
words  he  could  utter,  his  frame  was 
exhausted — he  panted,  as  if  strug- 
gling for  respiration;  his  head  reeled 
with  a  feverish  giddiness,  his  eyes  closed, 
and  he  fell  flat  upon  the  ground. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 


In  the  course  of  the  day,  about  six 
hours  after  the  event  recorded  in  the 
preceding  chapter  took  place,,  a  ship  was 
discovered  lying  off,  about  half  a  mile 
from,  the  shore.  The  day,  though  dry, 
was  rather  dull ;  not  a  breath  of  wind 
agitated  the  sea,  and  the  vessel  sate 
motionless  on  the  waters.  While  in 
this  state,  a  boat  from  her  made  to- 
wards the  shore.  A  gentleman,  who 
appeared  to  be  captain ,  sat  in  the 
stern.  When  they  landed,  their  object 
seemed  to  be  to  procure  water  from 
a  neighbouring  spring,  with  which 
they  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted. 
While  the  crew  were  thus  engaged,  the 
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gentleman  who  sat  at  the  stern,  after 
having  issued  some  directions,  came  out 
of  the  boat,  proceeded  along  the  shore, 
with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder,  and  entered 
the  copse -wood  which  was  thickly  strew- 
ed among  the  adjacent  rocks. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  crew  having  sup- 
plied themselves  with  water,  returned  to 
the  boat,  and  while  they  remained  here, 
waiting  the  appearance  of  their  captain, 
Ave  shall  notice  for  a  little,  the  chit-chat 
that  took  place.  Two  of  them  sat  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat,  with  their  feet  on 
the  rocks,  another  had  stretched  himself 
over  the  beams,  and  a  fourth  stood  on  the 
shore.  cc  I  say,  Jack,"  said  he,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  gunwale,  paring  his  nails 
with  a  knife,  "  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have 
a  tedious  passage."  ' '  Why  ?"  answered 
lie  who  was  addressed,  and  taking  from 
his  pocket  a  biscuit,  which  he  began  to 
tear  with  no  common  Voracity  ;  ' '  damn 
me  if  I  care,  though  we  should  be  six 
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years  on  the  passage,  Tom  ;  you  know 
the  wages  run  on." 

"  Och !  saint  Patrick  forbid/'  ex- 
claimed he,  who  sat  on  the  boat,  who 
turned  out  to  be  an  Irishman,  iC  that  we 
should  be  a  year  away  !  My  own  dear 
Sheelah,  whom  1  left  behind  me  at  Do- 
naghadee,  would  break  the  heart  of  her, 
puir  thing,  if  I  would  be  the  fourth  part 
of  six  years  away.  She's  at  this  moment, 
poor  thing,  sighing  and  crying  for  me. 
Och!  it  is  I  that  wish  I  had  the  jewel 
along  with  me,"  and  he  began  humming 
the  song,  "  O  love  is  the  soul  of  a  neat 
Irishman,"  &c. 

"  When  you'll  be  as  long  tied  to  a 
wife  Pat,  as  I  have  been,"  said  Jack, 
**  you'll  not  be  so  fond  of  one  ;  damme 
if  I  ever  have  a  moment's  peace  with  my 
wife  when  I  am  at  home  !  She  draws 
my  wages  from  the  owners  in  my  ab- 
sence ;  takes  the  money  out  of  my 
pockets  when  I  am  at  home,  and  when 
all  is  done,  packs  me  off  to  sea  to  earn 
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more.  I  should  not  care  though  I  re- 
mained at  sea  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  under  my  present  captain,  for  he 
is  just  the  very  best  of  all  young  fel- 
lows/' 

This  led  to  a  dissertation  on  the  cha- 
racter of  their  worthy  commander ; s<  but, 
here   he    comes,   lads ;    take    to   vour 
oars."       The    captain    was    stepping 
down   the   face    of  the   hill,  but   per- 
ceiving  an   eagle   flying   at  this    mo- 
ment carelessly    along  the   beach,   he 
let     fly    the    contents    of    his    piece. 
They  took  effect ;    the  poor  bird  flut- 
tered    his     wings,    and     came     down 
upon    the    shore.        Where   the   bird 
fell,  might  be  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from 
the  boat,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  shooter.     Both  the  explosion, 
and  its  consequence  were  heard  and  seen 
by  the  crew.     He  who  stood  upon  the 
shore    immediately    ran  to   the   place 
where  the   bird  fell,   probably  with   a 
view  of  saving  his  master  the  trouble  of 
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2:oin£  for  it.  The  shooter  also  came 
towards  the  place  ;  but  the  sailor,  who 
had  either  a  less  rugged  part  of  the 
shore  to  walk  upon,  or  having  exercised 
his  limbs  more  nimbly,  came  sooner  to 
the  spot  than  his  captain.  The  eagle 
had  fallen  close  by  the  side  of  our 
hero.  When  the  sailor  had  approached 
within  a  few  yards  of  where  it  lay,  the 
form  of  a  man  caught  his  eye — he  started 
back  with  horror — •"  God  bless  me  !  who 
is  this?"  he  involuntarily  exclaimed. 

There  is  something  rather  frightful  in 
beholding'  a  human  being,  stretched  in 
the  attitude  of  death,  in  a  lonely  situation. 
The  sailor  should  certainly  have  felt  more 
terrified  had  he  been  alone,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  the  captain  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  him,  though,  from  the  inter- 
vention of  some  rocks,  the  body  of  our 
hero  was  concealed  from  his  view.  u  Why, 
Simon,"  said  he,  "  don't  ye  take  up  the 
bird?     What  are  ye  staring  at,  man?" 

fe  Look  there,  sir,"  said  Simon. 
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The  captain  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  "It  is  a  dead  man— call  the 
other  fellows  in  the  boat  to  come  to  us, 
that  we  may  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

Simon  did  so,  and  in  a  moment  the 
three  who  were  in  the  boat,  were  at  their 
side. 

"  Now  my  lads/' said  the  captain, "  it  is 
as  well  that  we  are  all  together  before  we 
put  a  finger  on  this  person,  in  case  that 
he  has  been  murdered.  We  shall  now 
approach  him." 

The  captain  came  near  him,  caught 
him  by  the  shoulders,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  others  raised  hirn  up.  "  Easy, 
my  lads,"  said  he, — "  I  find  that  his  pulse 
still  beats.  Seat  him  gently  on  that 
stone.  His  appearance,  I  think,  denotes 
him  to  be  a  person  of  some  rank." 

"But,  bless  me,  what  has  put  him 
here?"  said  Simon. 

"  He'll  be  some  warm  blood,  who  has 
fought  a  duel,"  said  Tom,  "  and  has  been 
wounded — by  that  cut  on  his  forehead." 
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"  Och,  honey!"  said  Paddy,  "  I  don't 
think  that.  Look  but  at  his  face^  which 
I  am  sure  was  once  very  beautiful — look 
at  the  tears  that  swell  his  eyes.  I  am 
sure  the  creature,  if  he  is  dead,  has  died 
of  grief.  Some  fair  one  has  caused  his 
disappointment  in  love,  and  has  driven 
him  to  distraction." 

"  Then  be  has  been  a  damn'd  fool," 
said  Jack,  peevishly. 

£i  Silence,  lads/'  said  the  captain ; 
"  consider  that  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature 
is,  perhaps,  now  at  stake." 

The  captain  had  no  medicine  to  admi- 
nister relief.  He  however,  did  ail  in  his 
power.  He  untied  our  hero's  neckcloth, 
to  try  if  the  air  would  have  any  effect. 
He  bound  a  handkerchief  over  the  wound 
on  his  forehead  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  fall.  He  appeared  to  breathe 
more  freely  when  he  was  raised  from  the 
ground ;  but  was  so  exhausted  that  not  a 
word  could  he  utter.     In  this  state  the 
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captain  and  crew  held  a  moment's  con- 
sultation. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  Simon, <f  you  ought 
to  put  your  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  see 
if  he  has  any  papers,  which  might  per- 
haps throw  some  light  on  his  rank  and 
circumstance." 

"  That  occurred  to  me  already,"  said 
the  captain,  "  but  I  feel  reluctant  to  do 
this,  in  his  present  condition.  The 
situation  of  this  youth  appears  to  me  to 
be  so  singularly  unfortunate,  that  there 
may  be  documents  in  his  possession 
which  he  would  wish  to  keep  concealed 
from  the  sight  of  every  human  being. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  either  grief, 
or  misery,  some  personal  affliction, 
or  other  calamity ,  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  his  present  melancholy 
situation.  But  the  question  now  is, 
how  is  he  to  be  disposed  of?  It  is  clear 
that  if  we  leave  him  in  this  state,  he'll 
perish.      No  house  is  within  reach,  at 
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least  I  could  perceive  no  human  habita- 
tion when  I  stood  on  the  top  cf  that  hill. 
Now,  yonder  is  the  mate  waving  his 
handkerchief  over  the  stern  of  the  vessel , 
as  a  signal  for  our  return.  He  is  right, 
we  must  make  haste,  for  it  is  dangerous  to 
be  too  close  upon  this  coast  when  the  tide 
begins  to  flow.  We  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  take  him  on  board—so, 
my  lads,  bear  him  gently  towards  the 
boat." 

"  Will  you  take  him  to  America  with 
you.,  sir?"  said  Tom. 

"  It  is  better  to  do  that,"  said  the 
captain,  "  than  allow  him  to  remain  and 
die  here.  Perhaps  his  condition  may  be 
such,  as  not  to  make  him  regret,  if  he 
recovers,  being  carried  to  a  better  coun- 
try ;— at  all  events  we  are  not  yet  clear 
of  the  land,  and  if  he  wishes  to  get 
ashore,  that  can,  perhaps,  be  done . —Look ! 
he  opens  his  eyes, — he  endeavours  to 
raise  his  head.  He  is  muttering  some- 
thing. What  is  it  he  says  ?" 
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ft  My  dear  mother  !"  he  was  heard 
faintly  to  articulate. 

"  Poor  youth  \"  exclaimed  the  captain 
feelingly,  "  he  has  been  very  unfor- 
tunate, I  fear.  Bear  him  gently  to  the 
boat.  I  hope  when  we  get  him  on  board, 
that  through  care  and  attention,  he  will 
speedily  recover/7 

To  the  boat  he  was  accordingly  brought 
down,  and  placed  in  the  stern  by  the 
side  of  the  captain .  One  of  the  crew  very 
humanely  took  off  his  rough  jacket,  and 
placed  it  gently  under  our  hero,  that  his 
body  might  recline  on  the  seat  with 
more  ease.  The  sailors  rowed  quickly 
towards  the  ship,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, they  were  on  board.  The  boat 
was  immediately  hoisted  up  to  the 
stern: — a  breeze  of  wind  began  to 
scour  the  main,  and  the  ship  soon  dis- 
appeared among  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands. 

So  far  have  we  followed  James  Kiniven. 
So  far  have  we  observed  his  actions  and 
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conduct.     We  can  now  follow  him  no 
farther,  as  the  worthy  captain  and  his 
crew    have   conveyed  him   beyond   our 
pale.     There  are,  indeed,  some  novelists 
who   can   follow  their  hero  over   three- 
fourths  of  the  globe;  and  who,  when  their 
knowledge  is  insufficient  to  give  a  genu- 
ine description,  have  recourse  to  imagina- 
tion to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  may  hap- 
pen, however,  that  some  of  these  learned 
authors  have  travelled  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries  through   which  they  undertake   to 
conduct  their  hero.    But  we  have  no  such 
pretensions.     Our  feet  has  hitherto  trod- 
den no  other  than  Scottish  ground,  and 
here  only  can  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  conduct  and  actions  of  our 
hero.     Did  we  possess  the  powers  of  Mi- 
nerva, to  assume  any  shape  we  pleased : 
that  of  Mentor,  for  instance,  we  could 
doubtless  have  continued  by  the  side  of 
our  Telemachus,   both   by  sea  and   by 
land,  and  witnessed  all  his  proceedings, 
But   we  happen   to  be  gifted  with  no 
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such  powers,  and  must  therefore  lose 
sight  of  our  hero  when  he  sails  on  the 
ocean. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  tantalizing  that 
our  hero  should  have  left  us,  or  rather 
that  he  should  have  been  taken  away  from 
us,  when  we  had  brought  his  history  to 
such  a  grand  climax.     We  once,  indeed, 
thought  of  emerging  from  our  conceal- 
ment, (for  we  must  be  understood  to  have 
been  always  his  invisible  observers),  and 
claiming  him  from  the   worthy  captain 
and  his  crew ;  but  we  felt  some  scrupulosity 
of  conscience  thereon.      We  wished   to 
allow  fate — (indeed  we  could  not  pretend 
to  avert  it,)  to  take  its  course.     We  had 
also  a  timorous  sort  of  delicacy  in  mak- 
ing our  debut  before  the  worthy  captain 
and  his  sailors,  for  three  reasons  : — First, 
we  might  have  stricken  the  whole  crew 
with   terror  by  a  sudden  appearance  in 
such   a  lonely   and   solitary  situation. — 
Secondly,  granting  that  the  worthy  cap- 
tain, and  his  crew,  were  not  so  easily 
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confounded,  they  might  perhaps  consider 
us  as  his  robbers  or  murderers,  and  we 
thereby  stand  a  chance  of  being  tried  and 
condemned  at  the  neighbouring  circuit ; 
or,  in  the  third  place,  the  worthy  captain, 
and  his  crew,  might  consider  us  a  set  of 
merciless  fellows,  for  allowing  our  friend, 
(if  we  claimed  him  as  such,)  to  continue 
in  such  a  state  without  offering  him  any 
assistance ;  and  thinking,  possibly,  that  it 
was  some  trick  we  had  practised  upon 
him,  they  might  perhaps  give  us  a  duck- 
ing for  our  pains  ;  or  take  us  on  board 
the  vessel,  put  us  under  the  hatches,  and 
carry  us  to  the  West  Indies  ;  a  convey- 
ance which  we  should  not  much  relish,  as 
we  feel  content  with  the  little  we  have  at 
home,  and  are  not  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  possible  greatness  of  foreign  climes. 
While  these,  and  a  great  many  other 
reasons,  were  revolving  in  our  minds,  the 
worthy  captain,  and  his  crew,  had  our  * 
hero  conveyed  half  way  to  the  ship,  be- 
fore we  could  come  to  a  decision. 
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It  was  also  very  fortunate,  that, 
although  we  overheard  their  conversa- 
tion, they  did  not  happen  to  mention 
where  they  belonged  to,  or  from  what  port 
they  had  sailed  ;  or  what  was  their  ship, 
or  their  captain's  name;  that  knowing 
where,  and  with  whom  our  hero  was,  we 
might  have  got  some  accounts  of  him. 
But  none  of  this  information  we  received, 
and  are  consequently  altogether  ignorant 
of  our  hero's  condition  at  present. 
There  is  a  possibility,  however,  if  our 
hero  is  still  in  life,  (and  something  whis- 
pers to  us  that  he  is,)  that  he  may  yet 
return  to  Scotland  ;  and  if  he  do,  we 
shall  unquestionably  give  a  full  and  par- 
ticular account  of  his  adventures,  pro 
bono  publico. 

But  we  may  be  asked,  why  we  do  not 
now  take  notice  of  the  rest  of  our  family  ? 
To  this  we  answer,  that  since  we  have 
lost  our  hero,  we  cannot  think  of  attend- 
ing to  our  minor  characters,  till  we  have 
again  got  sight  of  our  principal  personage. 
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We  resemble  the  husband.,  who  was  be- 
reaved of  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  by  the 
seductive  allurements  of  his  friend.  He 
became  so  disconsolate,  that  he  had 
neither  pleasure  nor  inclination  to  attend 
to  the  other  members  of  his  family,  nor 
to  console  them  under  their  affliction. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 


We  are  now  to  be  understood  as  re- 
suming our  narrative,  after  a  lapse  of 
twelve  years  from  the  date  of  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Our  first 
scene  lies  at  Greenerechan,  and  thither 
the  reader  must  be  conducted.  Without 
making  any  inquiry  into  the  etymology 
of  the  name,  we  shall  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  situation  of  the  place. 

In  one  of  the  western  islands  of  the 
Hebrides,  at  the  head  of  a  capacious  bay, 
one  extremity  of  which  projected  nearly 
half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  stood  a  neat 
little  house  one  story  high,  with  com- 
fortable accommodation  within,  and  de- 
cently whitewashed  without.  Immedi- 
ately behind  it,  was  an  extensive  desert 
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of  moss,  mountain,  and  heather :  but  the 
prospect   it    commanded    in   front  was 
grand  and  sublime.     To  the  right  lay  a 
fine  sandy  beach,  which  stretched  along 
the  shore  for  about  three  miles.     The 
situation    was    rather    solitary,  for    the 
nearest  habitation   lay  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  three  miles.      Indeed  there 
were  altogether  but  few  houses  in  the 
island,  and  these  were  all  occupied  by 
shepherds.      This    dwelling    had    been 
built  and  appropriated  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  island  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  in 
the  hunting  season. 

At  the  time  that  Mrs.  Arthur,  (who,  the 
reader  will  recollect,  was  mentioned  to 
our  hero  by  Mr.  Mandate,  in  the  account 
which  he  gave  of  Mr.  Niplaw,)  intended 
to  remove  from  her  native  country,  after 
the  unfortunate  affair  of  her  daughter, 
the  proprietor  had  agreed  to  dispose  of 
this  lodging  ;  and  Mr.  Mandate,  who  was 
employed  by  Mrs.  Arthur,  to  procure  for 
her  a  place  of  retreat  in  the  Hebrides, 
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being  acquainted  with  the  proprietor, 
deemed  this  a  suitable  situation  for  her  and 
had  accordingly  purchased  it.  Thither 
Mrs.  Arthur  went  and  resided  for  upwards 
of  sixteen  years,  severed  from  society, 
and  the  world,  excepting  in  so  far  as  her 
solitude  was  broken  in  upon  by  an 
occasional  summer  visit  of  the  landlord, 
or  the  transient  appearance  of  a  stranger 
who  might  happen  to  land,  or  come  to 
her  habitation.  Any  little  necessaries 
she  required  were  procured  either  from 
some  straggling  pedler,  whom  chance 
more  than  intention  had  brought  that 
way,  or  by  her  own  servant.,  who  was 
sent  to  the  nearest  village.  Mrs. 
Arthur  never  formed  any  acquaintance- 
ships, nor  visited  any  of  the  neighbouring 
families,  since  she  had  come  to  the  island. 
This  she  was  unable  to  do,  even  were  she 
inclined,  for  she  was  now  enfeebled  by 
age  and  sorrows,  and  had  nearly  lost 
the  use  of  one  of  her  limbs ;  but  to 
any  that  applied  to  her  for  advice    or 
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assistance  she  showed  every  attention 
and  kindness  ;  and  she  was  known  to 
and  denominated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  "as  the  guid  leddy  at  the 
Point/5 

In  the  island  there  was  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, but  it  was  not  preached  in  above 
six  times  in  the  year  by  the  worthy  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish.  He  had  a  kirk 
in  another  island,  a  more  populous  part 
of  his  parish,  where  also  his  manse  was 
fixed  ;  and  as  there  were  only  a  few 
families  in  the  island  where  Mrs.  Arthur 
resided,  the  worthy  pastor  had  many 
excuses  for  his  rare  visits  to  this  part 
of  his  vineyard.  He  was  getting  old — 
weather  was  bad,  and  ferries  dangerous. 
Most  of  the  families,  indeed,  ferried  over 
on  the  Sabbath  morning  to  the  other 
island,  where  the  principal  parish  kirk 
stood.  But  this  was  never  done  by  Mrs. 
Arthur,  except  on  sacramental  occasions  ; 
and  even  on  these  occasions,  the  fatigue 
and    inconvenience  of  the   ferry,  to  a 
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woman  of  her  infirmities,  often  obliged 
her  to  be  confined  to  bed  for,  perhaps,  a 
week  afterwards. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  situation  of 
Greenerechan  cottage.      In  the  parlour 
of  this  dwelling'  we  resume  our  narrative. 
In  this  apartment,  the  windows  of  which 
overlooked  the  shore,  Mrs.  Arthur  was 
seated  as  usual  in  her  arm-chair,  perusing 
some   historical    or  religious   work.     A 
sweet     young   girl,     apparently    about 
nineteen,  was   seated  by  her  side,    em- 
ployed in  knitting.      Her  figure  we  shall 
briefly   describe.         In  height   she   was 
neither   above  nor  under  the   common 
size ;  her  person  was  well  proportioned, 
but  rather  delicately  formed;  and  per- 
haps no  lady  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire, 
ever  appeared  so  interesting  or  so  lovely 
as  did  Frances  Arthur,  in    the   simple 
wrapper  that  hung  upon  her.     But  if  her 
form   was  lovely,  her  countenance  was 
bewitching.     It  was  not,  indeed,  of  that 
noble   commanding  kind  so    often  de- 
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scribed  by  the  writers  of  romance :  it  was, 
nevertheless  of  a  beautiful  mould, — over- 
spread with  a  light  tinge  of  vermillion. 
The  nose  was  rather  small,  but  neatly 
formed ;  and  her  small  blue  eyes  shone 
with  a  brilliancy  that  gave  an  air  of  vi- 
vacity to  the  whole  countenance.  Her 
fine  fair  hair  tended  not  a  little  to  add  to 
her  beauty.  It  was  not  worn  long,  but 
sat  loosely  on  the  head,  in  natural  and 
graceful  tresses.  Her  voice  was  uncom- 
monly mild  and  sweet.  Nor  were  the 
qualities  of  her  mind  less  amiable  than 
her  external  appearance  was  captivating. 
Her  disposition  was  affectionate  and  kind. 
Her  manners  were  conciliating  and  gentle, 
and  altogether  divested  of  vanity  and 
pride.  Her  knowledge  of  the  world  was, 
perhaps,  rather  limited  and  imperfect. 
She  had  been  educated  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
herself,  who  was  indeed  an  adept 
in  all  the  branches  of  female  learning, 
having  been  a  governess  in  her  younger 
years  ;  and  Frances  perhaps,  under  such 
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tuition,  acquired  her  education  more  ac- 
curately and  beneficially  than  she  could 
have  done  at  any  public  seminary.  But 
from  Mrs.  Arthur's  retired  mode  of 
living,  Frances  was  precluded  from  any 
intercourse  with  society.  She  sometimes, 
indeed,  crossed  the  ferry  to  the  church  in 
company  with  the  servants,  but  here  she 
met  few  genteel  folks  who  seemed  either 
to  know  or  care  any  thing  about  her  :  un- 
less that  sometimes  inquiries  were  made 
concerning  the  health  of  her  mother. 

cc  Well,  do  you  know,  mother/'  said 
Frances,  "  I  don't  like  these  rough 
stormy  days :  I  think  they  make  you 
always  look  sad.  Oh !  I  wish  that 
summer  would  again  return,  when  we 
could  take  our  evening  rambles  along 
the  shore.  How  beautiful  do  even 
these  rugged  mountains  look  in  sum- 
mer ;  how  warm  and  pretty  is  the  sand 
on  the  shore,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  beaming  upon  it;  how  delightful 
aire  the  fields   when   the   heather   and 
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every  thing  is  in  full  blossom  ;  how  sub- 
lime does  the  ocean  appear  in  the  clear 
and  serene  sky  of  the  summer  evening ! 
But  now,  when  winter  comes,  every 
thing  looks  bleak  and  cheerless,  and  it 
makes  you  melancholy  and  dull/' 

rf  You  know,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs. 
Arthur,  ff  we  cannot  expect  better 
weather  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
But,"  continued  she,  with  a  sigh,  after 
a  short  pause,  "it  is  not  the  weather 
that  distresses  me  at  present,  I  have  a 
cause  of  grief  which  you  have  never 
known." 

c<  And  will  you  conceal  it  from  me, 
my  dear  mother  ?"  said  Frances,  with 
much  anxiety.  c'Oh  !  tell  me  what  it 
is,  that  I  may  at  least  have  the  consola- 
tion of  participating  in  your  afflictions, 
if  I  cannot  alleviate  them." 

' '  I  never  thought  of  being  under  the 
necessity  of  telling  you  a  woeful  tale, 
but  present  circumstances  render  it  in- 
dispensably necessary.     My  dear  child, 

VOL.    III.  i 
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I  shall  ever  call  you  so,  though,  con- 
tinued she,  very  feelingly,  "  I  cannot 
call  you  daughter,  for  I  am  not  your 
mother.  Do  not  cry,  my  dear  child  ;  you 
shall  hear  the  misfortunes  of  my  family, 
but  learn  to  bear  them  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  do,  with  Christian  fortitude." 
Here  Mrs.  Arthur  gave  Frances  a  history 
of  her  only  daughter,  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted.  cc  Oh  ! 
my  dear  child/'  continued  Mrs.  Arthur, 
"  I  do  not  blame  my  daughter,  so  much 
as  the  villain  who  ruined  her.  Twenty- 
two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  saw 
or  heard  of  her.  I  thought  that  she  had 
been  in  the  grave,,  and  rather  would  I 
have  wished  that  she  had  been  there, 
than  in  the  situation  where  she  now  is. 
Here  is  the  letter  which  Malcolm  brought 
last  night ;  I  see  it  has  lain  for  some 
days  at  the  post-office.  After  you  have 
perused  it,  1  will  acquaint  you  with 
something  that  more  immediately  con- 
cerns yourself. " 
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The  letter  that  Mrs.  Arthur  handed 
to  Frances,  was  from  our  old  worthy 
friend,  Richard  Valeburn,  and  was  in 
these  terms.  "  Edinburgh. — Dear  Ma- 
dam., I  am  under  the  unpleasant  neces- 
sity of  conveying  to  you  melancholy 
tidings;  for  I  feel  that  I  should  not 
be  doing  my  duty  were  I  to  conceal 
them  from  you.  I  have  managed  the 
business  of  Mr.  Mandate  for  upwards 
of  ten  years,  and  have  been  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  his  private  affairs,  and 
particularly  with  the  misfortunes  of 
your  family.  Mr.  Mandate  paid  that 
debt,  which  we  all  owe  to  nature,  on 
Thursday  last,  after  a  few  days'  illness. 
Having  no  near  relations,  he  has  thought 
proper  to  appoint  me  his  sole  heir,  both 
to  property  and  business.  And  it  is  now 
incumbent  on  me  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  he  would  have  now  done,  were  he 
in  life.  The  day  before  his  death,  he 
received  a  letter  from  your  unhappy 
daughter,   Frances  Arthur.     It   grieves 

i2 
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me  to  communicate  its  import,  but  I 
have  no  other  alternative.  Its  contents 
are  briefly  these.  Her  life  has  been  un- 
fortunate, and  she  has  been  led  into  the 
commission  of  crime,  and  has  been 
condemned  to  suffer  transportation  for 
seven  years,  for  the  crime  of  forgery. 
She  is  at  present  lying  in  the  jail  of 

I ,  and  implored    Mr.  Mandate  to 

come  immediately  to  see  her,  as  she  had 
something  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate.— Such  was  the  substance  of  this 
unexpected  letter.  Mr.  Mandate,  though 
very  ill,  was  much  afflicted  at  the  un- 
happy state  of  your  deluded  daughter. 
His  intention  was  to  have  set  out  the 
next  day,  ill  as  he  was,  for  the  place 
where  she  is  confined,  to  try  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  any  thing  for  her  before 
he  made  any  communication  to  you  on 
the  subject,  as  he  felt  extremely  reluctant 
to  disturb  you  with  such  an  afflictive 
event,  in  your  peaceful  retirement.  But, 
next  day  came,  and  Mr.  Mandate  was  a 
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corpse,,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  that 
event  that  this  painful  duty  has  devolved 
on  me.      I  should  have  written  to  you 
sooner,   but  I  have  been  so  busied  and 
harassed  since  Mr.  Mandate's  death,  that 
I  have  not  till  this  moment  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reflecting  on  what  was  the  best 
course  to  pursue  in  my  present  situation. 
As  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  your  frailness, 
I  cannot  expect  that  you  shall  be  able  to 
visit  your  daughter.     I  have,  therefore, 
determined  to  do  what  was  intended  to 
have    been  done  by  my  worthy  friend 
and  kind  benefactor,  Mr.   Mandate — to 
visit  your  daughter,  and  to  see  if  it  is 
possible  that  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
her.     I  am  using  every  effort  to  get  my 
affairs  into  some  sort  of  arrangement ; 
and  I  think,  that  by  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
able  to  set  out  on  my  journey.     In  the 
mean    time,    I   pray   fervently  that  the 
Almighty  will  be  pleased  to  support  and 
console  you  under  this  heavy  calamity  ; 
and  I  am,  respectfully,  madam,    your 
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faithful,  and  very  obedient  servant, 
Richard  Valeburn." 

ic  Do  you  know,  mother/'  said  Fran- 
ces, in  a  thoughtful  manner,  and  seeming 
as  if  she  had  forgotten  the  melancholy 
subject  of  the  letter,  <c  this  Richard 
Valeburn  ?  Has  he  not  been  here  be- 
fore ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur, (<  you  never  saw  him— nor  I  either, 
to  my  knowledge.  What  makes  you 
think  so,  my  dear  ?" 

iC  Valeburn  !— Valeburn  !"  she  still  re- 
peated in  a  thoughtful  manner,—4'  the 
name  is  surely  familiar  to  me.  I  am  sure 
I  have  heard  the  name  before — but  it 
must  have  been  a  long  time  since. — 
Richard  Valeburn  ! ! — What  a  foolish 
girl  I  am  !—  What  am  I  talking  about, 
and  such  awful  subjects  of  grief  before 
me?" 

(i  This  unlooked-for  calamity,"  said 
Mrs.  Arthur, "  will,  I  fear,  be  the  means  of 
taking  me  from  this  world  of  trouble  and 
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woe— and  you  will  be  left  alone  and  un- 
protected. It  would  therefore  be  doing  you 
mi  unpardonable  injury ,  to  conceal  from 
you  at  this  time  some  important  circum- 
stances concerning  your  own  situation.— 
Oh  !  my  dear  child,  you  have  long-  called 
me  mother — for  more  than  sixteen  years  ; 
and  I'll  not  disclaim  having  done  a  mo 
ther's  duty  towards  you/' 

u  My  dear  mother,"  said  Frances,  in 
the  utmost  agony  and  confusion  of  mind, 
"  You  not  my  mother !  Surely,  I  am 
not  in  my  senses  !" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Arthur,  affect- 
ionately, "  all  your  senses  are  quite  per- 
fect— compose  yourself,  and  you  shall 
hear  the  account  which  I  am  thus  feelingly 
compelled  to  give  you. 

"  Something  more  than  sixteen 
years  ago,  one  morning  before  break- 
fast, I  was  on  my  way  up  to  Lochbroo- 
midale  Moss — which  you  know  is  just 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  hill  above  us  : 
many  an  evening,  Frances,  have  you  and 


I  passed  the  place  ;  you  have  passed  it 
over  in  an  unconscious  thoughtless  man- 
ner, when  I  have  passed  it  over  with 
many  a  heartfelt  sigh  ;  but  that  was 
not  your  fault.  Well,  it  was  the  time  of 
cutting  the  peats  ;  the  morning  was  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  and  I  was  wandering  up, 
at  my  leisure,  to  see  how  the  work  w  ent 
on.  I  had  followed  the  track  road 
along  the  hedge,  and  was  just  turning 
the  corner  of  the  enclosure  of  Blasthill 
Park,  when  I  perceived  something  white 
lying  upon  the  grass.  I  started  a  little, 
such  sights  being  quite  unusual  to  me. 
I  stopped  for  a  moment ;  and  I  began  to 
think  that  it  might  be  some  clothes,  or 
articles  left  by  the  people,  who  were  at 
the  Moss.  Impressed  with  this  belief,  I 
stepped  forward;  but  my  surprise,  or 
rather  my  terror,  was  great  indeed,  when 
my  eye  caught  the  figure  of  a  child.  The 
impulse  of  humanity  banished  my  terror. 
I  approached  nearer ;  the  child  seemed 
to  have  been  carefully  wrapped  up— she 
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was  quite  covered  with  a  blanket,  except 
a  small  part  of  the  face,  and  lay  quietly 
on  the  grass.  I  stooped  down,  and 
gazed  on  the  features,  which  were  sickly 
and  pale.  How  the  child  came  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  situation  was  to  me  un- 
accountable. Fortunately,  at  this  crisis 
honest  Malcolm,  on  his  way  down  from 
the  Moss,  passed  me.  His  surprise  was 
as  great  as  mine.  There  was,  however, 
no  time  to  indulge  our  astonishment.  It 
was  evidently  necessary  that  the  child 
should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  properly  taken  care 
of.  I  desired  Malcolm  to  carry  you 
(for  so  it  was)  directly  to  the  house.  Just 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking  you  in 
his  arms,  a  small  slip  of  paper  dropped 
from  the  clothes,  which  I  took  up,  and 
saw  a  few  lines  written  on  it.  I  have 
kept  the  paper  carefully  in  my  desk,  but 
without  going  for  it  at  present,  I  can  tell 
you  the  words,  for  I  well  remember 
them.     '  This   child  is    expected  to  be 

i  5 
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found  by  Mrs.  Arthur,  of  Greenerechan, 
and  to  her  protection  she  is  committed  by 
a  near  relative  of  her  family.*  To  me 
this  appeared  to  be  adding  still  greater 
mystery  to  your  condition." 

iC  And  this  has  been  mv  birth  !  "  ex- 

«/ 

claimed  Frances,  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
u  Some  terrible  mystery  assuredly  hangs 
about  me,  and  my  family.  But  proceed/' 
continued  she ---endeavouring,  though 
feebly ,  to  resume  her  composure. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear/'  resumed  Mrs, 
Arthur,  "  that  it  is  by  a  sincere  interest 
and  regard  for  your  welfare  and  future 
happiness  I  have  been  compelled  to 
make  this  melancholy  disclosure  to  you. 
I  had  many  doubts  and  suspicions  re- 
garding the  words  that  were  written  on 
this  slip  of  paper.  Though  I  put  va- 
rious constructions  upon  them,  they  could 
lead  me  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Once  I  had  thought  that  you  might  be  the 
unhappy  offspring  of  my  hapless  daughter, 
if  she  were  still  in  life ;  and  that  she  had 
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left  you  here  from  being  unable  to  sup- 
port you  ; — or  that  she  might,  perhaps, 
have  had  some  direct  or  indirect  interest 
in  you;  or  that  you  might  be  the  child 
of  some   unfortunate   being,     who   was 
unable    to  provide   for   you,     and   had 
therefore  abandoned  you  to  my  protec- 
tion.     These   were,    indeed.,   but   mere 
suspicions,  which  I  have  never  as  yet  had 
any  means  of  establishing.    These  doubts, 
however,  were  not  to  prevent  me  from 
affording  you  that  protection  which  your 
situation   so  imperatively   called  for.     I 
took  you  home,  put  you  to  bed,  and  be- 
stowed on  you  all  the  attention  and  kind- 
ness which  was  in  my  power.     Whether 
you  had  been  previously   unwell  before 
you  was  so  inhumanly  left  in  this  situa- 
tion, or  had  caught  cold  from  being  so  situ- 
ated, I  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is  that  for 
fourteen  days  after  I  took  you  home,  you 
continued  in   such  a  state   that  I  nev<  r 
thought  you  should  have  recovered.  After 
I  put  you  to  bed,  it  was  late  before  you 
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awoke,  and  when  you  did  so,  you  were 
altogether  insensible.  Nothing*  but  heart- 
rending sighs  escaped  your  lips,  and 
short  incoherent  sentences  were  occasion- 
ally uttered :  a  fever  was  the  conse- 
quence. Ah !  what  pain  and  anxiety  did 
I  endure  for  you  at  this  time !  I  am 
sure  that  if  you  had  been  my  own 
child  I  could  not  have  bestowed  more 
attention  upon  you  than  I  did  on  this 
occasion  :  night  and  day  did  I  watch  over 
you.  I  could  not  say  that  I  was  an  hour 
from  your  couch  durins:  the  whole  time 
\ou  lay  in  this  state.  Every  breath  that 
you  drew,  every  alteration  that  was  vi- 
sible in  your  countenance,  I  marked  with 
the  utmost  watchfulness  and  anxiety. 
The  only  words  I  took  any  notice  of, 
which  I  heard  you  utter  on  this  occasion, 
were,  "Dear,  dear  mamma!"  and  "Brother 
Richard  I"  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days, 
you  began  to  revive.  You  appeared  for 
some  time  to  look  rather  shyly  upon 
me,  and  the  house,  and  all  that  was  around 
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you ;  but  from  the  attention  and  kindness 
which  was  shown   you   by  all  who  be- 
longed to  the  house,  you  seemed  soon  to 
forget  any  changes   which   might   have 
happened  to  you  ;  and  in  a  short  time  be- 
came quite  reconciled,  and  indeed  enthu- 
siastically fond  of  me  and  of  my   little 
establishment.     The  first  year  after  you 
came  here,   the  laird  happened  to   call 
upon  me,   whom  I  told  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  had  been  discovered,  and  hinted 
to  him  at  the  same  time  my  own  suspicions. 
He  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  you  were 
my  daughter's  child,  and  recommended 
me  to  bring  you  up  as  my  own,  and 
never  to  reveal  any  thing  concerning  the 
manner  of  your  discovery,  unless  it  be- 
came  necessary,    as    it    might    tend   to 
render  your  future  life  miserable,  without 
being  productive  of  any  good.     I  disap- 
proved of  his  opinion,  although  it  has 
been    actually  followed  ;    for   any    who 
have  visited  me,  were,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  poor  people  belonging  to 
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the  island,    and  they  never    questioned 
me  about   you;    and  of  course  I    have 
never  had  any  occasion  either  to  affirm 
or    deny    that  you   were  my   daughter. 
None,  therefore,  is  in  the  knowledge  of 
your   real  condition  but  Malcolm,  and 
he  has  revealed  it  to  none ;  and  as  for 
the  laird,  1  do  not  think  that  he  revealed  it 
to  any  one,  for  he  died  shortly  after.  Such 
is  a  brief  account  of  the   relationship  in 
which  you  stand  towards  me.  I  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  having 
cast  you  in  my  way,,  for  you  have  been 
the    greatest    blessing  I  ever    enjoyed; 
you  have  been  my  consolation  in  afflic- 
tion, you  have  cheered  my  spirits  in  many 
a  lonely  hour,  and  you  have  been  my 
only  support  in  the  eventide  of  my  life. 
But     for    you,     my    dear,    this    feeble 
frame  would  long  since  have  been  moul- 
dering  in  its  native  earth.      It  is    im- 
possible, however,  that  I  can  long  with- 
stand the  shock  which  the  melancholy 
fate  of  my  poor  unfortunate  daughter  has 
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occasioned  me,  but  you,  my  child,  shall 
not  share  my  misfortunes.  After  my  de- 
cease you  will  find  yourself  in  possession 
of  all  my  property,  which  will  enable  you 
to  live  comfortably,  and  corresponding  to 
the  rank  you  may  belong  to." 

Frances  was  overpowered  with  sorrow ; 
— but  the  afflictions  of  this  worthy 
woman,  her  fondly  supposed  mother, 
and  the  christian  fortitude  with  which  she 
bore  this  great  calamity — the  ruin  and 
disgrace  of  her  only  child  ;  if  it  did  not 
beget  admiration  of  her  character,  en- 
abled her  at  least  in  some  measure  to 
forget  the  awful  mystery  that  seemed  to 
hang  round  her  own  fate,  and  to  turn 
her  attention  to  her  adopted  parent.  As 
Mrs.  Arthur  concluded  her  narration,  she 
hastily  dried  up  her  tears,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  tranquillize  her  countenance,  though 
it  was  evident  from  the  palpitations  of  her 
bosom  that  the  disclosure  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  tender  and  sus- 
ceptible heart.     "  My  dear  mother!"— 
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but  checking  herself,  and  covering  her 
tearful  eyes  with  her  hands — cc  I  am 
not  now,"  said  she,  "  entitled  to  address 
you  so  familiarly — My  kindest  benefac- 
tress ! V 

"  Frances,"  said  Mrs.  Arthur  gravely, 
and  taking  hold  of  her  hand  affection- 
ately,, "  while  I  continue  to  call  you 
Frances,  which  I  have  done  ever  since 
you  came  under  my  protection,  because 
it  was  the  name  of  my  own  lamented 
daughter,  I  shall  ever  be  glad  to  hear  you 
call  me  mother ;  though  I  am  sensible 
that  it  will  not  be  much  to  your  credit  to 
boast  any  connexion  with  one,  so  nearly 
allied  to  infamy  and  crime  as  I  am." 

fi  Providence,  who  knows  all  things," 
interrupted  Frances,  putting  her  hand  to 
her  breast,  and  casting  her  eyes  upwards 
in  an  attitude  which  she  had  never  before, 
answered — "  Providence,  who  knows  all 
things,"  said  she,  Ci  knows  that  I  would 
never  harbour  such  a  thought.  To  you 
I  owe  my  existence,  though  it  is  now 
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likely  to  terminate  in  a  state  of  mysterious 
obscurity,  and  in  your  service,  my  dear, 
dear  mother,  were  it  to  relieve  you  from 
your  present  afflictions,  would  I  willingly 
and  cheerfully  lay  down  my  life. — " 

<c  My  dear  child, "  interrupted  Mrs. 
Arthur,  "  far  be  it  from  me  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  your  attachment.  I  know 
your  disposition  too  well  ;  and  I  am  fully 
sensible  that  you  take  a  warm  interest  in 
every  thing  that  concerns  me,  and  that  you 
sincerely  sympathize  with  me  in  my  present 
distress.  We  must  now  wait  with  pa- 
tience till  we  receive  an  answer  from  Mr. 
Valeburn,  who  has  undertaken  to  visit 
my  daughter.  Mr.  Mandate  is  gone  ! — 
He  was  a  worthy  man:  and  so  were 
both  his  parents." 

At  this  moment  their  servant,  Betty, 
entered  the  room,  and  announced  that 
the  dinner  was  ready,  which  prevented 
any  further  discourse  on  the  subject ;  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  began  to  give  some  directions 
to  the  servant  concerning  the  cattle,  and 
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some  other  trifling  domestic  affairs. 
When  they  were  again  left  alone,  and 
during  dinner,  neither  seemed  inclined  to 
resume  the  subject  which  had  been  just 
broken  off. 

In  the  outset  of  this  chapter  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  early  part  of  this  day  was 
stormy.  Indeed  the  gale  was  every  mo- 
ment increasing.  It  had  begun  to 
rain  very  heavily,  and  the  rain  seemed 
to  increase  with  the  violence  of  the 
south  wind.  The  noise  which  the  surge 
made  in  beating  against  the  rocks  and 
beach  was  awful  and  portentous.  It  is 
true  that  the  inmates  of  Greenerechan  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  such  heavy 
tempests,  especially  in  the  winter  season ; 
but  the  storm  that  was  this  day  agitating 
the  elements,  seemed  to  surpass  any  that 
had  ever  been  witnessed.  The  winds 
were  heard,  in  heavy  gusts,  scouring  the 
plain  ; — the  gigantic  surges  resounded  in 
deep,  hollow,  hoarse,  murmurs  among  the 
rocks;  but  their  view    of  the  sea,  and 
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even  of  the  shore,  although  they  were 
very  near  it,  was  soon  completely  ob- 
scured within  doors,  not  only  by  the 
fogginess  of  the  weather,  but  from  the 
rain  pattering  against  the  windows  ;  and 
which,  together  with  the  gusts  of  wind 
whistling  along  a  deserted  plain,  and  re- 
echoing among  the  rocks  below,  made 
the  day  appear  tremendous  and  awful. 

"  This/'  said  Mrs.  Arthur,  to  Frances, 
as  they  were  sitting  at  their  humble  re- 
past, though  partaking  but  very  sparingly, 
fi  will  be  a  dismal  night." 

"  Yes,"  said  Frances,  "  and  I  pity  the 
condition  of  those  who  happen  to  be  at 
sea  on  such  a  night  as  this.  Ah!  poor 
people,  while  we  are  just  now  quite  safe, 
they  are  perhaps  sinking,  not  far  from 
us,  in  yonder  merciless  ocean." 

"And  that,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Arthur,  a  should  teach  us  to  be  thankful 
to  Providence,  for  our  comfortable  ac- 
commodation. Hard,  indeed,  is  the  fate 
of  many  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  but  this 
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is  a  world  of  tribulation,  and  that  should 
also  teach  us  to  conduct  ourselves  here 
so  as  to  be  able  to  look  with  confi- 
dence to  that  better  state  of  being,  where 
all  human  sufferings  will  terminate  in  a 
glorious  immortality.  But,  my  dear," 
continued  Mrs.  Arthur,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile  on  her  lips,  as  she  looked  up 
towards  the  window,  ' '  I  am  afraid  we  are 
not  quite  so  safe  as  you  imagined ;  do 
you  see  the  rain  coming  through  the 
lintels,  and  the  casement?  that  is  what  I 
have  never  seen  here  before,  and  shows 
the  violence  of  the  storm." 

The  noise  of  the  storm  without,  and 
the  danger  that  threatened  them  within, 
had  a  powerful  tendency  to  dissipate 
from  their  thoughts,  the  subject  which 
had  a  little  before  so  much  occupied 
them.  The  afternoon  was  therefore  spent 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  and  Frances  in  giving 
orders,  and  doing  any  little  thing  which 
required  to  be  done  for  the  security  of 
their  domestic  matters. 
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"You  must  now  venture  out,  Betty," 
said  Mrs.  Arthur,,  addressing  the  servant, 
"  and  bring  home  our  kids,  that  are 
grazing  up  the  hill ;  for  if  they  remain 
out  all  night,  they  will  be  destroyed  by 
this  hurricane.  You  know  that  I  cannot 
ask  Malcolm  to  go  out,  for  he  is  old  and 
feeble,  and  should  never  be  able  to  stand 
the  storm." 

Betty,  though  a  very  good  sort  of  a 
girl,  had  no  great  relish  for  venturing 
out  on  the  present  occasion :  "  I  dinna 
think,"  said  she, iC  that  I  can  venture  out 
just  now,  ma'am.  Such  an  awful  day  as 
this,  I  never  saw  in  a*  my  life :  there's  na 
fear  o'  the  puir  brutes,  they'll  get  plenty 
o'  shelter  in  the  glen." 

Mrs.  Arthur  did  not,  by  any  means, 
allow  her  mildness  or  good  nature  to 
make  her  neglectful  of  her  worldly  con- 
cerns, and  therefore  could  not  tamely 
submit  to  allow  her  property  to  perish, 
without  at  least  making  an  effort  to 
save  it.     She  urged  again  her  order  to 
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Betty,  in  rather  an  imperative  manner ; 
mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  the  neces- 
sity of  her  making  at  least  an  attempt  to 
save  the  kids.  Betty  still  lingered  behind, 
and  made  many  excuses.  The  night 
was  advancing,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  became 
more  importunate.  While  they  were 
thus  disputing,  the  report  of  a  gun  was 
heard  from  the  sea. 

CiO  dear  me,  ma'am,"  said  Betty, 
"dinna  bid  me  gang  out  just  now.  I 
never  refused  to  do  what  you  bade  me, 
till  now,  but  I  am  really  afraid  to  gang 
out.  It  wad  just  be  as  muckle's  my  life's 
worth ;  didna  ye  hear  the  clap  o'  thunder  ? 
This  awful  day  may  be  the  day  o'  judg- 
ment, for  aught  that  ye  ken;  an'  to 
risk  a  body's  life,  to  save  twa  brute 
beasts,  is  what  I  dinnalike  to  do." 

(C Troth,  Betty,  woman,"  said  Malcolm, 
who  was  smoking  a  pipe  by  the  side  of 
the  kitchen  fire,  where  all  this  conver- 
sation had  taken  place,  "Ye're  really 
sair  stressed  to  gang  twa  or  three   fur- 
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longs  to  drive  home  the  kids.  If  I  was 
as  young  and  as  supple  in  the  legs  as 
what  ye  are,  I  wad  think  nothing  o't ; 
and  if  I  had  na  travelled  sae  far  as  I  have 
dune  baith  yesterday  an'  the  day,  I  wad 
na  hear  our  worthy  mistress  ask  any  o' 
us  twice  to  doe  a  thing  ;  I  wad  gang  in- 
stantly and  do  it,  although  it  wad  cost 
me  my  life.  Woman  !  that  was  na  thun- 
der ye  heard ;  it  was  the  signal  o'  distress 
at  sea,  and  happy  indeed  would  be  the 
poor  fellows,  who  are  every  moment  ex- 
pecting a  watery  grave ;  happy  indeed, 
would  they  be  to  be  just  now  on  land. 
Mak  na  mair  words  about  it,  lassie,  but 
gang  and  doe  your  mistress's  biddin'." 

Whether  it  were  that  the  persuasions 
of  Malcolm,  or  the  apprehension  of  dis- 
pleasing Mrs.  Arthur,  whom  she  held  in 
high  veneration,  determined  Betty  to 
comply  with  her  mistress's  request,  we 
cannot  tell,  but  she  began  to  put  herself 
in  a  way  of  preparation  for  encounter- 
ing the  storm  ;   when  she  Mas  ready  to 
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depart,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Frances,  and  Mal- 
colm, accompanied  her  to  the  outer  door, 
giving  her  instructions  about  the  road 
she  was  to  take,  in  order  to  accomplish 
her  mission.     When  the  door  was  open, 
the  rain  and  the  storm  were  so  violent, 
and  blew  so  fiercely  against  the  front  of 
the  house,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  stand   in  the  passage.     "Now/'  said 
Malcolm,  to  the  shivering  Betty,  "run 
past  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  get  up 
by  the  side  of  the  garden  hedge,  which 
will  protect  you  from  both  wind  and  rain. 
Make  haste,  for  we  must  shut  the  door 
immediately    after    you,    as  we   cannot 
remain  here."      Though  Betty  had  her 
cloak  well  wrapped  about  her,  she  was 
evidently  extremely   unwilling  to  leave 
the  house.     It  was  necessary,  however, 
that  she  should  at  once  go  or  stay,  as  the 
door  could  not  be  kept  long  open  with- 
out the   passage  being   quite   deluged. 
Out,  at  last,  she  went,  and  the  door  was 
immediately  closed  by  Malcolm  ;   who 
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muttered  to  himself  as  he  drew  the  bolt, 
cc  that  deil  a  step  Betty  wad  get  in  there 
the  night,  till  she  brought  hame  the 
beasts  wi'  her." 

ic  I  should  be  sorry,  indeed/'  said  Mrs. 
Arthur,  "  to  make  Betty  do  any  thing 
that  would  be  hurtful  to  her.  But, 

as  you  justly  observe,  Malcolm,  those 
who  are  at  sea  are  much  worse  off  than 
we  who  are  on  land.  But  Betty  is  na- 
turally of  a  timid  disposition." 

At  this  moment  Betty's  voice  was 
heard  at  the  door,  accompanied  by  loud 
knocking.  Frances  went  and  opened  the 
door,  and  in  a  moment  Betty  was  in  their 
presence,  as  wet  as  if  she  had  been  drag- 
ged through  the  sea;  and  every  respiration 
that  she  drew,  showed  as  if  she  had  ran 
for  miles  without  intermission.  "  Guid 
guide  us,"  said  she,  "  what  a  day  is  this ! " 
were  the  first  words  she  uttered.  iC  What 
a  mercy  it  is  that  I  have  come  hame  with 
my  life." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  And  have  ye  no*  brought  the  beasts 
haine  wi'  your"  said  Malcolm. 

"  Beasts  hame  wiJ  me  \"  reiterated 
Betty  ;  "lam  only  thankful  that  I  ha?e 
brought  mysel'  hame.  I  was  just  erossin' 
the  spring  up  above  the  garden,  whan  a 
squall  of  wind  cam'  and  threw  me  in  the 
pond,  and  I  thought  I  should  never  have 
<^ot  out  of  it.  It  wad  just  be  real  mad- 
ness to  attempt  ganging  up  the  hill  the 
night  for  the  brute  craturs." 

"  Well,  Betty,"  said  Mrs.  Arthur, 
mildly,  "  if  you  are  unable  to  bring  them 
home,  we  are  much  less  able ;  so  that 
they  must  just  remain,  and  weather  out 
the  night  the  best  way  they  can.  Had  I 
anticipated  such  a  storm,  we  might  easily 
have  got  them  home  before  this  time; 
but  that  cannot  now  be  helped."  So 
saying,  Mrs.  Arthur  went  into  her 
room. 

Frances,  who  was  a  silent  spectator  of 
all  that  passed,  no  sooner  saw  that  Mrs. 
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Arthur  was  gone,  than  she  slipped  un- 
noticed to  her  own  bedroom,  where  she 
rashly  formed  the  resolution  of  braving 
the  storm,  and  endeavouring  to  save  the 
property  of  her  worthy  benefactress. 
She  accordingly  threw  a  cloak  about  her, 
opened  a  window  which  looked  into  the 
garden,  and  leaped  out. 

Here  we  shall  terminate  this  chapter  ; 
and  proceed,  in  the  next,  to  take  notice 
of  some  other  events  which  happened  on 
this  very  day,  and  which  form  a  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  our  narration. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII 


The  day  after  Richard  Valeburn  (we 
still  conceive  ourselves  entitled  to  speak 
of  him  thus  familiarly,  being  one  of 
our  earliest  acquaintances)  wrote  the  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Arthur,  he  set  off  from  Edin- 
burgh, in  consequence  of  his  determina- 
tion,, for  the  county  town  of  1 — ,  where  the 
unfortunate  Frances  lay  in  confinement. 
"Without  meeting  with  any  adventure 
worthy  of  notice,  he  arrived  at  the  place 
of  his  destination  on  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  ;  but  as  it  was  too  late  to 
visit  the  prison,  he  remained  at  the  inn, 
took  an  early  supper,  and  went  immedi- 
ately thereafter  to  bed,  resolving  to  be 
early  at  the  place  of  business  on  the  en- 
suing morning. 
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Accordingly  next  morning,  after  break- 
fast, he  went  straight  to  the  prison.  The 
jail  was  not  far  from  the  inn  where  he 
lodged.  It  was  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  building  was  after  our 
modern  forms  of  architecture.  It  was 
the  only  edifice  in  the  town  that  could 
boast  of  beins:  built  of  hewn  stone. 
The  house  was  two  stories  high,  and  in 
front  of  it,  stood  a  pretty  high  spire,  or 
steeple. 

The  higher  apartments  of  the  edifice, 
which  the  stair-case  in  the  spire  led  up  to, 
were  appropriated  to  debtors  only,  and 
therefore  denominated4 'the  debtorsToom." 
These  apartments,  however,  were  far  from 
being  comfortable  or  commodious.  Their 
appearance  indicated  misery  and  wretch- 
edness. The  dust,  and  cobwebs  which 
denied  the  passage ;  the  bleak  walls,  and 
the  close  barred  windows,  were  ap- 
pearances not  likely  to  contribute  either 
to  the   comfort,   or  the    health    of  any 
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human  being:— as  Owen  exclaims,  in 
the  opera  of  Rob  Roy  ; — tf  A  nasty  Scotch 
Jail — a  hole  booth,  as  they  call  it!"  It 
was  really  so  in  every  signification  of  the 
sentence.  But  if  these  places  were  un- 
couth, the  apartments  underneath  were 
still  worse :  they  were  filthy  and  fright- 
ful. They  bore  no  very  distant  resem- 
blance to  those  arched  drains  which  run 
below  streets.  Though  more  capa- 
cious, they  were  certainly  filled  with  as 
impure  air,  as  those  subterraneous 
aqueducts  are.  They  were,  indeed,  dun- 
geons, in  the  most  frightful  definition  of 
that  word.  One  of  those  cells  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  "  black  hole;" 
and  another,  which  scarcely  admitted  any 
rays  of  light,  was  denominated  the  "  mur- 
derer's hole."  These  apartments  were  in 
the  back  part  of  the  jail,  and  the  passage, 
or  lobby,  which  led  to  them,  was  en- 
tered by  a  gate  in  front  of  the  house.  Had 
these  vaulted  dungeons,  damp  and  dark 
as  they  were,  been  kept  clean,  they  might 
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perhaps,,  have  been  rendered  tolerably 
wholesome ;  but  kept  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  uncleanliness,  one  should  have 
thought  that  they  were  scarcely  fit  for 
being  inhabited  by  the  brute  creation,  far 
less  to  be  endured  by  a  human  being, 
however  debased  and  despicable  he  had 
become. 

In  front  of  this  edifice  Richard  Vale- 
burn  now  stood.  The  doors  were  all 
shut,  and  the  few  persons  who  passed 
him  in  the  streets  appeared  to  have  no 
connexion  with  it.  He  stood  for  a  mi- 
nute, thinking  on  the  course  he  ought  to 
pursue  in  order  to  obtain  access.  The 
officer,  or  jailor,  was  the  person  to  whom 
he  was  to  apply  for  admission ;  but 
where  was  he  to  be  found  ?  To  ascertain 
this  point  he  resolved  to  put  a  question 
to  the  nearest  person.  tf  Can  you  in- 
form me,"  said  he,  to  a  man  who  passed 
him  at  this  moment,  iC  how  I  can 
procure  admission  to  the  jail  ?" 

"  Och,  very  easy  that,"  said  the  man 
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with  a  significant  smile,  et  get  yourself 
drunk  at  the  next  fair,  and  dinna  keep 
your  neaves  idle,  and  tak'  my  word  for't 
that  ye'll  soon  get  into  the  shile.  There's 
few  ken  the  shile  so  weel  as  I  do.  I 
had  my  lodging  in't  till  yesterday,  for 
six  months."  So  saying,  he  moved  off. 
Such  an  answer  to  a  gentleman  is  a 
true  specimen  of  Celtic  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity. In  general,  however,  they  bear 
great  antipathy  towards  all  those  who 
have  any  connexion  either  directly  or  in- 
directly with  jails.  They  consider  those 
who  have  been  in  the  Tolbooth,  either 
for  debt  or  for  crime,  particularly  the 
latter,  as  the  most  odious  and  despicable 
of  the  human  race.  Most  likely  the  in- 
dividual who  was  addressed  was  under 
the  influence  of  these  notions.  Our 
friend's  appearance,  one  should  think, 
might  have  influenced  a  stranger  in  his 
favour  ;  but  where  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice prevail,  there  can  be  no  room  for  dis- 
cernment.    But  we  must  own,  to  do  the 
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honest  Highlander  justice,  the  appearance 
of  Richard  Valeburn,  on  this  occasion, 
did  not  betoken  much  of  the  gentleman  ; 
for,  the  morning  being  cold,  he  had 
muffled  himself  up  in  his  coarse  travel- 
ling greatcoat,  which  even  concealed 
part  of  his  visage.  Richard  was  quite 
unaware  of  Celtic  character,  and  turned 
away  from  the  man  in  disgust.  Observ- 
ing a  woman  standing  at  the  mouth  of 
a  closs,  he  went  over  to  her,  and  put 
the  same  question  ;  when  he  was  respect- 
fully answered,  that  one  Hector  Mac 
Farlane  was  jailor,  and  that  he  lived 
in  a  narrow  court  not  far  distant. 
On  signifying  his  wish  to  be  directed 
thither,  the  woman  cheerfully  accom- 
panied him  to  the  jailor's  house  ;  and 
when  she  had  performed  this  service  he 
dismissed  her  with  a  shilling  for  her 
trouble,  with  which  she  seemed  highly 
pleased. 

The  house  which  our  old  acquaintance 
Hector  M'Farlane  occupied,  for  he  was 
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now  no  other  than  the  keeper  of  the  jail 

of  I ,  was  a  low  dirty  thatched  house. 

Richard  no  sooner  entered  the  door  than 
he  was  assailed  w  th  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
barking  of  dogs  from  one  end,  and  grunt- 
ing of  hogs  from  the  other.  Not  his 
own  voice,  but  the  \  oice  of  these  animals, 
announced  his  approach  to  the  inmates 
of  the  house. 

"  Hush,  Growler/'  said  a  slip-shod 
woman,  who  made  her  appearance,  *'  fa 
was  ye  wantin'— was't  my  husban',  sir?" 

"  I  wish  to  see  Hector  M'Farlane," 
was  the  answer— ""  I  understand  he  is  the 
jailor  here." 

<(  She  was  up  at  six  o'clock  ringin' 
the  town-bell,  an'  she's  just  gane  back 
again  to  her  bed." 

cf  But  my  business  is  urgent  with  him, 
I  should  certainly  thank  him  to  get  up,  as 
I  wish  immediate  admission  to  the  jail." 

"  Gif  that's  a',"  said  the  woman,  Ci  teil 
a  foot  o'  her  shall  rise  for  any  such  thing. 
Ye'U  be  some  frien'  o*  the'  puir  broken 
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bodies  that  lie  in  the  debtors'  rooms. 
I  took  ye  at  first  for  Paillie  Maclachlan." 
It  is  singular  that  writers,  or,  as  they 
are  termed  in  the  Lowlands,  solicitors  or 
procurators,  are  more  respected  in  the 
Highlands  than  they  are  even  in  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland  ;  and  though  far 
less  honourable  in  their  conduct,  and 
possessed  of  far  less  ability  than  the 
latter,  they  are  there  considered  as  real 
gentlemen  ;  and  are  revered  even  by  those 
who  have  suffered  severely  from  their 
chicanery.  But  this  arises,  no  doubt, 
from  the  countenance  and  support 
which  they  receive  from  petty  ignorant 
lairds,  who  conceive  them  to  be  men  of 
intelligence  because  they  happen  to  be 
more  sharp-sighted  than  other  folks,  and 
they  are  not  unfrequently  called  to 
perform  the  magisterial  duties  of  the 
town.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  worthy 
magistrate  just  now  named,  Bailie  Mac- 
lachlan ;  who  was  (though  the  honourable 
office  he  holds  at  present  should   pre- 
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elude  the  charge) ,  to  say  the  least  of  him, 
an  unlettered  hum-drum  pettifogging  sort 
of  a  fellow,  who  had  by  his  artifice  and 
deceit  acquired  some  money,  and  pos- 
sessed the  respect  of  those  ignorant  sim- 
pletons, who  stood  in  awe  of  his  authority, 
and  suffered  from  his  severity. 

But  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Macfarlane  ; 
the  only  way  for  one  to  obtain  their  end, 
when  they  happen  to  have  to  do  with  a 
headstrong  boorish  Highlander,  is  lite- 
rally to  bully  them  out  of  their  obstinacy, 
-—to  use  a  phrase  of  their  own.  Richard 
Valeburn,  though  possessed  of  the 
mildest  disposition,  could  not  but  be  dis- 
pleased at  this  inhospitable  treatment; 
he  therefore  informed  Mrs.  Macfarlane, 
rather  sharply,  that  he  was  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  knew  the  law,  that  her  hus- 
band was  bound  to  give  immediate  at- 
tendance to  those  who  had  important 
business  with  prisoners  ;  threatening,  that 
if  he  did  not  admit  him  immediately,  he 
should  complain  of  him  to  the  proper 
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authorities,,  by  whom  he  would  be  pro- 
perly punished  for  such  conduct.  This 
language  had  its  proper  effect .  Mrs. 
Macfarlane  went  into  the  house,  mutter- 
ing to  herself  as  she  went,  Ci  Uh  !  uh  ! 
I  see's  'am  in  a  mistak', — he's  an  Edin- 
bruch  shentleinan,  an'  kens  the  laws." 
So  saying,  and  approaching  her  husband's 
bedside,  she  shook  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders.-— cc Get  up!  a  grit  Edinbruch  shen- 
tleman  wants  you,  e'en  now  wants  you." 

ffFat  the  teil,  an'  be  tam'd  to  you,  do 
you  want?"  vociferated  Hector,  as  his 
dame  was  rousing  him  from  his  slum- 
bers. "  Och  !  but  it's  a  pity  o'  my 
nainsel'  wi'  you ;  I  canna  get  leave  to 
lie  a  moment  in  peace." 

The  dialogue  between  this  worthy 
couple,  was  overheard  by  Richard,  who 
still  remained  standing  on  the  threshold  ; 
and  though  he  was  at  present  in  no 
mirthful  mood,  he  could  hardly  restrain 
his  risible  nerves  ;  but  the  last  speech  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  uttered  by  his  old 
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friend.  Hector  Macfarlane ;  he  there- 
fore did  not  hesitate  to  approach  the 
bed-side.  He  accordingly  went  in, 
and  addressed  Hector ;  who  did  not  at 
first  recognize  him,  but  when  he  did, 
was  all  obsequiousness  and  attention. 
While  Hector  was  engaged  in  putting 
on  his  clothes,  Richard  was  informed  by 
him,  that  he  had  been  a  jailor  here  for 
seven  years:  which  office  had  been  procu- 
red for  him  after  he  left  the  service  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  haddischarged  him  with  a  hand- 
some gratuity,  not  having  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  him.  Richard  had  got  him  re- 
instated in  his  father's  service,  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  our  hero  ;  and,  though  he 
knew  that  he  had  since  left  his  father's, 
he  was  ignorant  where  he  had  gone. 
Thus  much,  to  account  for  the  appearance 
of  Hector  Macfarlane  at  this  time. 

After  both  had  answered  the  necessary 
inquiries  regarding  each  other,  the  next 
question  that  Hector  asked,  was  iC  An' 
fat  will  ye  be  wantin'  in  the  shile  1" 
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Richard  deemed  it  proper  to  acquaint 
Hector  with  his  hopes  and  intentions 
and  having  accordingly  done  so,  after 
an  injunction  to  seeresy,  he  enquired 
what  state  the  culprit  was  in. 

In  this  instance,  Hector's  hardened  pre- 
judice against  prisoners  got  the  ascen- 
dancy over  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity :  (<  An'  did  ye  really,"  said  he, 
"  come  a'  the  way  frae  Edinbro'  to  see  a 
tam't  felon  ?  My  faith  !  ye  really  got  a 
tramp  for  nothing." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Richard,  with 
surprise,  "  she  is  not  dead  1  hope  ?" 

"  Uh  !  no,"  said  Hector,  coolly,  "  she's 
no'  dead  yet;  but  she's  next  thing till'r, 
though  I  am  sure  that  she'll  no  live  till 
she  get  the  length  o'  Botany  Bay.  But, 
I  dinn a  trouble  my  head  whether  she  be 
dead  or  livin'.  If  she's  dead  I'll  be  quat 
o'  her  the  sooner." 

"Hush,  Hector,"  said  Richard,  angri- 
ly, "  has  your  occupation  banished  every 
feeling  of  humanity  from  your  breast  ? 
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you  did  not  talk  in  this  manner  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  Remember,  that  the 
greatest  sinner  is  still  your  fellow  creature ; 
and  as  long  as  there  is  mercy  for  such, 
even  in  Heaven,  they  should  surely  be 
the  objects  of  your  pity,  and  not  of  your 
scorn,  while  they  are  committed  to  your 
charge  ;  you  displease  me  very  much  by 
talking  so." 

"  Weel,"  said  Hector,  a  little  subdued, 
i(  the  one  half  that  ha'e  been  in  that  shile, 
never  cam'  out  on  their  feet,  an'  many 
that  did  come  out  did  very  little  gude 
afterwards.  But  I  dinna  think  Frances 
Arthur  so  bad  as  fouk  mak'  her  out ; 
I  ha'e  been  told  that  she  was  ance  a  grit 
lady.  The  creature  was  gay  an*  weel, 
till  an  unco  strange  sort  o'  man  had  a 
conversation  wi'  her  the  other  night. 
He  sat  down  at  the  foot  o'  the  stairs,  an' 
spak'  to  her  through  the  door.  I  ima- 
gine he  be  some  frien'  o'  her's,  for  they 
war  baith  greetin'  when  he  came  awa'« 
He  hasna  been  wi'  her  since." 
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Richard  ended  this  conversation,  b;~ 
desiring-  Hector  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
prison,  which  the  latter  accordingly  did ; 
as  the  jail  was  not  many  yards  distant 
from  Hector's  house,  they  arrived  at  the 
gate  before  another  word  was  spoken  by 
either.  Few  people  were  seen  traversing 
the  streets,  though  it  was,  at  this  time, 
the  eighth  hour  of  the  morning.  Any 
that  were  visible,  were  those  who  were 
engaged  in  removing  the  shutters  of  their 
shop  windows,  and  afterwards  going  to 
public  houses,  where  they  as  usual  broke 
their  morning  fast,  with  a  "  morning 
dram  ;"  or  some  loitering  schoolboy, 
making  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
morning  class,  with  a  budget  of  books 
hung  over  his  shoulder,  or  under  his 
arm,  drawing  the  back  of  his  hand  pee- 
vishly across  his  eyes,  as  if  just  before 
whipped  out  of  bed  by  his  rigorous 
parent. 

Hector  was  too  well    known   in   the 
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town  to  be  much  observed;  and  even 
Richard  passed  almost  unnoticed,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  stare  from 
some  of  the  more  curious  of  those  who 
were  within  view.  When  Hector  came 
opposite  the  jail,  he  stood  before  a 
pretty  large  arched  gate,  till  he  took  the 
key  thereof  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  Is  this  a  part  of  the  jail  ?  w  exclaimed 
Richard,  with  surprise.  "  I  should  have 
taken  it  for  cellars,  or  for  stables  :  yet  it 
is  too  mean  even  for  these." 

By  this  time  Hector  had  opened  the  gate, 
and  motioned  to  Richard  to  follow  him, 
which  he  did  ;  and  Hector  immediately 
closed  the  gate  behind  them. 

"What  a  miserable  place  this  is!" 
thought  Richard,  as  he  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  prison. 

"This  is  the  shile,"  said  Hector,  heed- 
less of  the  remark.  "  This  is  the  only 
place  we  ha'e  for  keepin'  criminals  in  ; 
that  place  there,"  pointing  to  a  low  door, 
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crossed  and    squared   with   tremendous 
bars  of  iron,  "is  the  black  hole/' 

No  person  being  confined  here  at  pre- 
sent, the  door  was  open.  Richard  peeped 
into  it,  but  almost  instantaneously  shrank 
back.  It  filled  his  mind  with  horror,  to 
think  that  any  human  being  should  be 
condemned  to  such  an  abode.  The 
floor  of  this  cell  was  stone,  and  the 
roof  vaulted ;  not  a  stick  of  wood 
was  visible  in  it ;  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls,  as  they  were  originally  formed 
of  stone  and  lime.  Neither  fire  nor 
light  was  allowed  the  prisoner,  in  the 
coldest  and  darkest  day  in  winter.  But  ; 
what  rendered  the  place  most  noxious 
and  oppressive,  was  its  state  of  unclean- 
liness.  This  might  be  attributed  to  the 
jailor,  but  the  fact  was,  that  it  had  never 
been  cleaned  by  Hector,  nor  his  prede- 
cessors in  office,  except  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  happening  to  be  vacant, 
it   was   cleaned   out  for  a  quantity  of 
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gunpowder  belonging  to  the  town,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  it.  One 
should  have  thought  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  magistracy  to  look  into  the  state 
of  their  prison  apartments,,  but  the  fact 
was,-  that  honest  Bailie  Maclachlan,  and 
his  honourable  predecessors,  had  ever 
considered  a  prison  as  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  their  superintendence  ;  and  the 
same  notion  was  taken  up,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  turnkeys.  The  walls  were 
dirty  ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  rotten 
straw,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  stones, 
and  always  allowed  to  remain,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  as  a  bed  to  the  prisoner. 
The  noxious  vapour  arising  from  this 
putrid  mass  was  insufferable;  so  much 
so,  that  it  strongly  affected  Richard's 
olfactory  nerves.  "Here  is  work," 
thought  he  to  himself,  "for  another 
philanthropic  Howard  !" 

"  That,"    said   Hector,  pointing  to  a 
place  some  seven  or  eight  yards  farther, 
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upon  the  same  line  as  the  other,  u  is  the 
Murderer's  Hole." 

"Murderer's  hole,  sure  enough  !"  ex- 
claimed Richard. 

If  the  other  place  was  bad,  this  was 
worse.     As  it  was  so  far  from  the  outer 
gate,  it  admitted  no  light ;  and  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air,  except  what  might  be  con- 
veyed by  a  small  aperture  in  the  wall, 
which  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  handing  in  victuals  to  the  pri- 
soner.    As  they  approached  the  place,  a 
large  chain   which  was  attached   to  the 
door,  and  closely  padlocked  to  the  wall, 
showed   that  some  unhappy  being    was 
confined  in  it.     When  Hector  informed 
Richard,    that    it     was     here     Frances 
Arthur  was  confined,  he  could   hardly 
believe  it ;  he  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
such  brutal  treatment  of  any  human  being, 
andsurprised  that  a  female  could,  for  any 
length  of  time,  survive  in  such  a  misera- 
ble dungeon.     He   was,   however,  soon 
convinced  that  some  person  was  actually 
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confined  in  it,  by  the  mournful  moans 
which  occasionally  issued  from  the  aper- 
ture already  noticed ;  moans  which 
might  have  softened  the  heart  of  the 
crudest  savage.  They  seemed  to 
come  from  one  in  extreme  sickness,  or 
in  great  anguish  of  mind.  They  had  near- 
ly unnerved  Richard's  delicate  frame :  their 
effect  upon  Hector  was,  however,  different; 
they  did  not  seem  to  give  him  the  smallest 
concern,  for  he  went  boldly  up  to  the  aper- 
ture, took  up  a  stick  that  lay  beside  him, 
thrust  it  in  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  touch- 
ing the  prisoner  with  it,  bawling  out  at 
the  same  time,  ie  Woman  get  up— ye  're 
wanted  to  be  spoke  to!"  A  more  agoniz- 
ing cry  than  Richard  had  yet  heard,  was 
the  answer  to  this  brutal  treatment. 

Richard,  who  was,  in  the  meantime, 
paralysed  with  horror  at  the  scene  which 
presented  itself  to  his  view,  did  not  ob- 
serve what  Duncan  had  been  about,  till 
his  ears  were  assailed  by  the  shriek  of  the 
prisoner.     Looking  round,  and  perceiv 
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ing  at  once  what  had  been  the  cause  of 
it,  such  indignation  as  had  never  before 
agitated  his  peaceful  breast,  broke  forth 
with  a  maddening  vengeance  :  ""Fellow," 
exclaimed  he,  and  seizing  Hector  by 
the  breast,  Ci  be  off !  Is  your  cruelty 
not  softened  by  the  desolate  wretched- 
ness you  see  around  you,  and  must  you 
still  add  to  the  torments  which  this 
creature  is  enduring  ?  Is  this  the  con- 
solation you  afford  her  ?  Is  this  the  sym- 
pathy you  have  for  her  sufferings  ?  Un- 
feeling wretch  !  But  what  can  be  expect- 
ed from  an  emissary  of  those  who  are 
utterly  destitute  of  sense,  feeling,  and 
humanity  ?  It  is  you,  and  such  as  you, 
that  ought  to  be  thrown  into  dungeons, 
and  loaded  with  irons !  You  need  never, 
Hector,  expect  further  kindness  at  my 
hands." 

"  Tut,"  said  Hector,  a  little  disconcert- 
ed, "ye  mak*  a  great  wark  about  naething. 
I  was  only  gien'  her  a  reeshling  wi*  the 
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stick,  to  wauken  her ;  as  ye  said  yoursel' 
that  ye  war  in  a  hurry  to  see  her." 

This  dispute  had  awakened  the  pri- 
soner. "  Oh  (•'  exclaimed  she,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  "  should  that  be  Mr.  Mandate.,  to 
him  alone  will  I  unbosom  my  thoughts, 
and  then  I  could  die  in  peace." 

Richard  immediately  stepped  towards 
the  aperture.  It  was  placed  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  a  dark  stair  which  led  to  the 
court  house  above,  appropriated  solely 
for  the  conveyance  of  criminals  up  to, 
and  down  from  that  tribunal.  The  aper- 
ture being  small,  and  placed  low,  Richard 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  on  the  lower 
steps  of  the  stair,  before  he  could  get  a 
view  of  the  prisoner.  "Unfortunate 
woman/'  said  he,  "  whatever  your  crimes 
are,  I  sincerely  pity  you  :  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  infatuated  life  which  you 
have  led,  and  the  grief  you  have  occasi- 
oned to  an  aged  parent,  but  for  the  suf- 
ferings you  have  undergone,  and  are  still 
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enduring.  I  have  long  been  Mr.  Man- 
date's intimate,  confidential,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, only  friend.  He  was  a  worthy  man, 
and  is  now  no  more  ;  he  expired  the  day 
after  he  received  your  letter,  and  at  his 
desire  I  came  hither.  I  am  Mr.  Mandate's 
sole  representative — my  name  is  Vale- 
burn;  and  any  thing  in  my  power  that 
you  wish  me  to  do  for  you,  or  that  you 
have  to  impart,  will  be  faithfully  attended 
to.  I  am  already  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  affairs  of  your  family." 

While  Richard  spoke,  he  had  a  faint 
glimpse,  not  of  the  figure,  but  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  prisoner  ;  and  it  was  really 
sickening  to  look  upon  it.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  face  seemed  to  denote  a 
woman  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age ; 
though  it  retained  no  traces  of  beauty, 
it  bore  some  marks  of  having  once  been 
comely.  At  present,  it  was  overcast  with 
a  tinge  of  yellow  paleness  ;  the  eyes  were 
sunk  deep  in  their  sockets.  Her  whole 
appearance,   and   the  quickness   of   her 
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respiration,  showed  that  she  was  sick  and 
feverish.  When  he  mentioned  the  name 
of  Valeburn,  she  seemed  as  if  she  would 
have  fallen  on  the  ground,  or  against  the 
wall.  "  Mr.  Mandate  dead  ;  and  Mr. 
Valeburn  here  !  I  can  never  look  on  thee, 
I  shall  die  with  shame  and  guilt,  if  I  gaze 
on  thee."  Here  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"You  seem  to  be  very  ill.  Is  it  Mr. 
Mandate's  death  that  grieves  you  so 
much  ?" 

"No — no,  Mr.  Valeburn/'  she  said 
faintly.  "  The  good  need  not  be  afraid 
to  die,  neither  ought  their  death  to  be 
mourned  ;  but  I  have  a  life  of  iniquity  to 
answer  for ;  I  have  one  sin,  oh  !  that 
heinous  deed — would  that  I  could  make 
myself  believe  that  it  was  not  done  !  If 
it  were  only  the  one  that  I  am  at  present 
confined  for,  and  for  which  I  am  to  be 
banished,  I  should  have  at  this  moment  a 
serene  conscience,  though  I  were  even 
guilty  of  it,  which  I  am  not,  and  consider 
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it  the  very  least  of  all  my  transgressions  ; 
but  there  is  the  remembrance  of  one  crime 
which  I  fear  will  never  be  washed  from 
my  mind,  for  it  has  proved  fatal  to  others. 
Oh  !  how  infatuated  I  have  been  !  But 
now  my  time  in  this  world  may  be  but 
short,  and  I  have  not  obtained  forgiveness 
by  sincere  repentance  ;  I  shall  be  de- 
servedly miserable  in  the  world  into  which 
I  am  soon  to  enter.  O  God !  give  me 
fortitude  to  be  able  to  reveal  my  guilt  to 
those  who  have  suffered  by  it,  and  whom 
my  explanation  may  yet  benefit/' 

To  this  extraordinary  discourse, 
Richard  listened  with  silent  amazement. 

Ci  O  Mr.  Valeburn  !°  exclaimed  she, 
and  gazing  upon  him  as  if  her  eyes  would 
have  started  from  their  sockets,  Ci  you  see 
in  me  the  wretch  who  robbed  you  of  your 
only  sister ;  who  has  been  the  death  of 
your  mother,  and  the  cause  of  all  your 
family  sufferings  \" 

If  Richard  Valebura  had  been  struck 
by  a  thunderbolt,    he  could    not    have 
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been  more  confounded  than  he  was  at 
this  awful  disclosure  ;  he  rose — started; 
his  eyes  standing  like  stars  in  their 
spheres ;  he  staggered  over  towards  the 
outer  gate  of  the  prison,  panting  for  re- 
spiration ;  and  should,  in  all  probability, 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  he  not  been 
supported  by  Hector,  who  was  standing 
by.  Hector  himself,  was  not  a  little 
stunned  by  the  information  ;  but  it  drew 
no  farther  expression  from  him  than  an 
exclamation  of  "  Guid  guide  us !" 

A  violent  perspiration  somewhat  re- 
lieved him.  Having  recovered  himself, 
he  gazed  wildly  around  him,  and  the  first 
object  he  beheld,  was  Hector  standing 
before  him,  with  a  jug  of  water  in  his 

hand,  which  he  was  about  to  apply 
to  his  temples.  "  Am  I  in  my  right 
senses?"  said  he;  "what  did  I  hear? 
my  sister  !  my  mother  !  what  was  said 
of  them  ?" 

"  O  the  wretch!"   exclaimed  Hector, 
vehemently,  "she  says  that  it  washer 
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who  took  awa'  your  sister  whilk  I  weel 
remember :  sair  grief  it  was  to  me.  But, 
dinnaput  yoursePin  such  a  fluster,  she'll 
nae  dout  be  able  to  tell  ye  vvhaur  she  is." 
(C  You  are  right,  Hector  ;  I  have  been 
acting  like  a  child.  I  did  not  think  I 
could  have  been  so  weak ;  but  my  dear 
sister ! — my  only  sister  !  contending  feel- 
ings greatly  agitate  my  breast.  What 
rapture  to  think  that  she  may  yet  be  in 
life!  Bat,  then  it  recalls  to  my  mind 
all  the  anguish  and  sorrow  which  my 
mother  suffered  on  her  account  before 
her  death.  Unhappy  woman/'  said  he, 
approaching  the  aperture,  "I  am  not 
going  to  reprehend  you  for  what  you  have 
caused  my  family  to  suffer  ■  neither  need 
you  apprehend  any  danger  from  me,  or 
any  other  person,  from  the  confession  of 
your  crimes,  nor  from  any  disclosure  you 
are  to  make:  what  is  done  cannot 
now  be  undone.  However  the  laws  of 
the   land    may   demand  reparation    for 
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so  heinous  an  offence,  yet  from  me 
you  need  dread  neither  vengeance  nor 
prosecution.  I  forgive  you,  and  I  pray 
that  the  Almighty  may  forgive  you  also ; 
and  having  mentioned  this,  I  now  charge 
you,  as  you  value  the  peace  of  our  fa- 
mily, and  your  own  immortal  interests, 
that  you  give  me  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  all  that  you  know  concerning 
my  unhappy  sister.0 

Whether  the  prisoner  was  aware  of  the 
shock  she  was  likely  to  occasion  her  au- 
ditor, or  whether  her  feelings  were  harden- 
ed by  the  course  of  wickedness  she  had 
pursued,  We  cannot  say,  but  when  Richard 
returned  to  the  aperture,  she  seemed  to  be 
reclining  herself  more  composedly  on  the 
corner  of  a  flat  stone  which  stood  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  opening,  and  continued 
so,  even  during  the  time  he  was  address- 
ing her.  With  great  composure  and 
coolness  she  answered  him — "Of  your 
forgiveness,  sir,  I  was   aware,  and  am 
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gratefully  sensible  of  it.  As  for  any  pu- 
nishment that  man  can  inflict  on  me  for 
the  confession  I  hare  made  to  you,  or  am 
still  to  make,  I  mind  it  no  more  than  I 
would  do  that  straw.  It  is  to  the  Al- 
mighty alone  that  I  look  for  forgive- 
ness, for  ere  this  hour  shall  come  round 
to-morrow,  my  spirit  will  be  disen- 
gaged from  this  weary  load  of  clay.  I 
now  purpose,  sir,  while  I  possess  strength 
and  resolution  for  the  task,  to  give  you 
a  brief  account  of  my  life,  since  that  fatal 
moment  I  formed  the  resolution  of  leaving 
for  ever  the  best  of  mothers.  I  hope 
you  will  listen  with  attention,  and  note 
down  any  thing  that  you  may  conceive 
to  be  useful." 

Richard  intimated  his  assent,  and  she 
proceeded  with  her  account.  As,  not- 
withstanding her  promise,  she  entered 
rather  into  detail,  and  was  obliged  from 
weakness  to  make  many  pauses,  and 
made  some  digressions  in  the  course  of 
her  narrative,    neither  our  limits,   nor 
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our  views,,  will  permit  us  to  indulge 
the  female  reader  with  all  the  particulars 
of  Frances  Arthur's  life.  We  will  there- 
fore briefly  state  the  substance  of  it,  in 
the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV 


We  have,  in  the  preceding  parts  of 
this  narrative  given  a  pretty  minute  ac- 
count of  the  Arthur  family,  and  of  the 
younger  days  of  the  unfortunate  Frances. 
She  briefly  recapitulated  to  her  auditor 
what  he  had  before  partly  known.  She 
was  the  only  child  of  a  doating  mother  : 
and  being  consequently  a  favourite,  she 
was  never  kept  under  any  restraint. 
Habituated  to  act  as  her  own  giddy 
and  thoughtless  inclination  dictated,  she 
became  vain  of  her  person,  and  notunfre- 
quently  frolicsome  in  her  conduct.  Her 
mother  being  an  easy,  good-tempered 
woman,  never  once  thought  that  it  was 
possible  for  her  child  to  go  wrong.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  Frances  became  exces 

l5 
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sively  fond  of  company ;  and  as  her 
mother  was  much  respected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, she  was  of  course  admitted 
into  all  the  genteel  families,  and  was 
much  admired  for  her  wit,  her  beauty, 
and  accomplishments.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  she  became  acquainted  with  Niplaw, 
who  was  at  this  time  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  wiles  of  metropolitan  sedu- 
cers. Frances  was  destined  to  be  the 
victim  of  his  artifices  ;  and  he  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  his 
wicked  purposes  on  a  maiden  of  her  de- 
scription. The  reader  is  already  aware 
of  what  happened .  Her  mother  being  a 
woman  of  remarkable  patience,  bore  this 
calamity  with  the  most  surprising  degree 
of  Christian  resignation.  She  did  not 
upbraid  her  daughter  for  her  conduct : 
on  the  contrary,  a  tear  of  sympathy  would 
often  steal  down  her  cheeks,  when  she 
reflected  on  the  misery  and  disgrace  of 
her  child.  This  mild  conduct  on  the 
part  of  her  mother,  was  more  than  the 
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daughter  could  endure.  Labouring  un 
der  the  pangs  of  remorse,  aware  not  only 
of  the  disgrace  she  had  brought  on 
herself,  but  the  sorrow  her  mother  secretly 
cherished,  and  the  shame  she  must  feel 
on  her  account,  she  would  rather  that 
her  mother  had  behaved  towards  her 
with  the  utmost  rigour  and  severity ;  and 
she  would  have  felt,  she  thought,  more 
comfortable — if  such  a  condition  were 
susceptible  of  comfort ;  but  when  she  saw 
that  she  was  receiving  kindness,  conso- 
lation, and  attention,  from  that  parent 
whom  she  had  justly  offended,  instead  of 
mitigating,  this  served  to  increase  the 
agony  of  her  mind.  When  she  was  able  to 
go  abroad,  she  began,  as  formerly,  to  go 
along  with  her  mother  to  visit  some  of 
the  neighbours,  who  she  had  believed 
were  ignorant  of  her  state.  She  was  no 
doubt  surprised  that  she  had  received 
no  visit  from  any  of  them,  since  her 
confinement ;  but  she  attributed  this 
neglect  to  their  happening  to  be  other- 
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wise  employed :  the  weather  was  un- 
pleasant to  go  abroad  in,  and  the  harvest 
might  be  the  means  of  keeping  all  em- 
ployed at  home.  The  first  visit  that  she 
and  her  mother  made,  was  to  a  family 
with  whom  they  had  been  on  the  most 
intimate  terms,  but  even  here  they  were 
treated  with  a  distant,  cold  formality  ; 
while  the  female  part  of  the  family,  who 
had  been  the  intimate  acquaintances  of 
Frances,  answered  her  advances  with  a 
degree  of  sneering  contempt ;  and  the 
whole  family  seemed,  in  short,  to  be  dis- 
gusted and  wrearied  with  their  visitors. 
This  was  more  than  Frances  had  expect- 
ed, or  could  bear.  She  now  saw  that  her 
shame  was  fully  known ;  and  the  idea  of 
its  being  so,  made  her  appear  humbled, 
embarrassed  and  guilty  in  their  presence ; 
but  what  grieved  her  most,  was  to  see 
her  worthy  parent  suffering  unmerited 
contempt  through  her  crime.  This  was 
insupportable ;  she  sank  under  a  conscious- 
ness of  her  guilt,  and  burst  into  a  flood 
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of  tears.  The  mother  and  daughter,, 
without  deeming  it  necessary  to  make 
any  explanation,  retired  from  the  house 
in  guilty  confusion.  This  visit  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Frances,,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
maternal  affection  which  she  experienced, 
she  scarcely  uttered  a  word  for  a  month 
after.  She  enjoyed  solitary  perambula- 
tions in  the  fields.  On  these  occasions, 
she  often  accidentally  met  with  some  of 
her  friends,  and  they  invariably  shunned 
her ;  or,  if  obliged  to  pass  by  her.,  they 
did  so  with  a  cold  bow  of  recognition, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  a  marked  ex- 
pression of  disgust  exhibited  in  their  coun- 
untenances.  This  was,  of  course,  an  addi- 
tional wound  to  her  already  troubled  mind. 
Her  mother,  though  not  allowed  to  attend 
her  in  her  rambles,  would  often  watch  her 
at  a  distance,  or  make  a  servant  follow  her 
movements  unobserved.  Mrs.  Arthur 
did  not  think  proper  to  thwart  her  daugh- 
ter in  this  conduct ;  and  she  fondly  hoped 
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that  time  would  soon  restore  her  daughter 
to  her  former  health,  and  reinstate  her  in 
her  former  circle  of  friends  :  but  in  this 
she  was  mistaken.  Frances  had  conti- 
nued in  this  state  for  upwards  of  two 
months,  without  any  apparent  change  for 
the  better, — when  she  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion,, either  of  committing  suicide,  or 
taking  herself  away  from  the  country.  The 
latter  determination  she  adopted.  She 
thought  that  she  might  yet  be  happy 
among  strangers  ;  and  that  her  mother 
by  her  absence  might  be  again  restored 
to  her  former  friendships.  Foolish,  infa- 
tuated girl !  she  was  leaving  a  state  of 
innocence,  comparatively  speaking,  to 
plunge  into  deeper  vice  !  On  the  morning 
after  this  resolution  was  put  into  execution, 
a  paper  was  found  on  her  bedroom  table 
by  her  mother,  in  these  words — "  By  the 
time  this  paper  meets  your  eye,  Frances 
Arthur  will  be  no  more ;  so  that  any  in- 
quiry after  her  will  be  useless  and  un- 
necessary.    She  trusts  that  her  mother 
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will  forget  her  faults ;  will  cease  to  re- 
member that  she  ever  had  a  daughter ; 
and  then  she  will  live  happy  all  the  days 
of  her  life."  The  effect  of  this  intima- 
tion on  the  mother  has  been  already 
noticed.  In  the  mean  time,,  Frances  left 
for  ever  her  maternal  mansion.  She 
travelled  to  a  town  ten  miles  distant,  from 
which  there  was  daily  access  to  Glasgow. 
She  accordingly  proceeded  in  the  coach 
to  that  city,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of 
her  destination  about  ten  o^clock  in  the 
evening.  What  could  be  expected  from 
a  poor  unfortunate  female,  brought 
up  in  the  country  all  her  lifetime,  and 
not  seventeen  years  of  age,  landed  in  a 
large  town,  at  such  a  late  hour  of  the 
night  ?  She  asked  for  a  lodging  at  the 
inn  where  she  alighted  ;  but  her  dress,  her 
person,  and  her  countenance,  appearing 
to  the  innkeeper  to  be  very  suspicious, 
he  deemed  it  proper  for  the  interest  and 
honour  of  his  house  to  deny  her  accom- 
modation.     Proceeding  up  the  Gallow- 
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gate,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  where 
to  go,  she  came  in  contact  with  two  fe- 
males genteel y  dressed.  It  is  a  common 
remark  of  those  who  feel  the  effects  of 
their  own  temerity,  that ;f  they  have  been 
too  hasty  in  leaving  homes."  This  is  not 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  situation  of 
Frances  Arthur.  She  had  left  her  mo- 
ther's residence  in  a  sort  of  insane  fit, 
with  the  extravagant  notion  that,  because 
she  should  only  render  herself  and  her 
mother  miserable  if  she  remained,  it 
was  prudent  to  decamp,  and  leave  her 
solitary  mother  unprotected  :  under  the 
false  opinion  that  she  would  be  made  more 
happy  by  her  absence  than  her  presence ; 
and  thinking  that  she  herself,  yet  in  the 
days  of  youth  ^  might  in  some  other  place, 
where  she  was  unknown,  procure  that  re- 
spect in  society  which  seemed  to  be  for 
ever  denied  her  in  her  own  birth  place 
These  thoughts  were  as  foolish  as  they 
were  imaginary.  Rashly  forming  a  reso- 
lution, the   consequences  of  which  she 
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could  neither  comprehend  nor  foresee, 
either  by  experience  or  reflection.  Her 
fate,  like  that  of  many  others,,  will  only 
serve  as  a  warning  to  those  who,  in  the 
flush  and  impetuosity  of  youth,  allow 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  their  own 
wayward  passions,  without  soliciting  the 
counsel  and  directions  of  those,  who 
from  experience  and  years,  must  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a 
sounder  judgment  than  what  youth  can 
be  expected  to  have  ;  and  they  ought 
therefore,  to  be  consulted  before  any  in- 
considerately formed  project  is  put  into 
execution.  If  they  do  otherwise,  they 
may  rest  assured  that  they  will  see  their 
error  when  it  is  perhaps  too  late  to  cor- 
rect it. 

Such  was  evidently  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  unfortunate  woman  of 
whom  we  are  speaking.  Acting  merely 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she 
formed  a  resolution,  the  consequences  of 
which  she  neither  foresaw  nor  could  pre- 
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vent.  She  had  never  been  ten  miles 
from  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  of  course 
was  unaware  of  all  the  scenes  of  vice  and 
allurement  which  exist  in  a  large  town. 
It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  she  never 
felt  herself  so  much  in  her  sober  senses, 
as  when  she  found  herself  repulsed  from  the 
inn,  where  she  had  at  first  alighted ;  often 
did  she  repeat  to  herself,  that  could  she 
but  procure  lodging  for  this  night,  she 
would  on  the  following  day  return  home. 
All  her  shame  and  past  sufferings  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  urgency  of  the 
moment.  Such  was  her  state  when 
she  was  addressed  by  the  two  females. 
These  females  were,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, ladies  of  no  great  repute.  Their  dis- 
cernment enabled  them  at  once  to  per- 
ceive her  condition,  and  she  was  of 
course  made  an  easy  prey.  Under  the 
pretence  of  feelings  of  humanity,  they 
conducted  her  to  their  own  abode  ;  and 
by  a  course  of  artifice,  and  dissimula- 
tion,   she   was   gradually   and    insensi- 
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bly  made  a  member  of  their  seraglio, 
and  soon  became  an  abandoned,  a  hard- 
ened, and  shameless  prostitute.  This 
course  of  life  soon  eradicated  from  her 
mind  all  recollection  of  what  she  once 
had  been,  and  all  feelings  of  compunc- 
tion for  the  enormities  of  iier  present  situ- 
ation. Scenes  of  this  kind  have  been  so 
often  described  by  novelists,,  that  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  mi- 
nutiae of  her  life,  while  she  continued  in 
this  wretched  condition.  We  shall  there- 
fore  only  say,  that  in  this  state  she  lived 
for  five  years  •  during  which  time  she  had 
seldom  or  never  thought  of  her  former 
innocence,  or  of  the  forlorn  situation 
of  the  mother  she  had  left  behind. 
These  five  years,  in  which  she  lived  in 
the  company  of  the  most  profligate  of 
human  creatures,  vanished  away  as  if  it  had 
heen  but  a  short  uninterrupted  dream. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  mistress  of 
the  brothel  died,  and  the  whole  of  the 
crew  were  leftto  shift  for  themselves.  Hard- 
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ened  in  their  profession  by  habit,   and 
ignorant  of  any  other  resources  by  which 
they  could  procure  a  livelihood,  they  con- 
tinued  the  trade  in  another  way.     One 
of  her  companions,  Molly  Macintyre,  re- 
mained with  Frances  ;  but  having  no  es- 
tablishment,   they  could    only   take    a 
garret,   situated   in   a  dirty  closs.      To 
procure   visitors,    or   lodgers,   they  had 
recourse   to   night-walking.      This  was 
sometimes  successful,  and  sometimes  not. 
Here  they  continued  in  partnership,  for 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  when  the  land- 
lord   sequestrated    their   goods    for  not 
making  payment  of  fifteen  shillings,  being 
the  rent  of  the  room,  and  five  shillings  of 
arrears.     To  save  themselves  from  being 
put   in  jail   for  these   sums,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  into  the  country.     In 
the  country  they  did  not  find  their  pro- 
fession so  popular  as  in  town.    Finding 
themselves   reduced    to   absolute  want, 
they  resolved  to  travel  the  country,  in 
the  capacity  of  beggars.     On  their  way 
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to  accomplish  this   purpose,    they   fell 
in  with  some   female  mendicants,    with 
whom  they  made  an  exchange  of  apparel, 
and   procured   old   cloaks  in   exchange 
for  their  satin  pelisses.      Clad  after  the 
mendicant  fashion,   they   pursued  their 
course,   but  with  little  success.     They 
sometimes  procured  from  a    hospitable 
farmer,  the  accommodation  of   a  barn, 
with  some  straw,  to  repose  their  weary 
limbs  on.     But  from  others,  they  pro- 
cured nothing,  and  were  often  obliged 
to  make  the  side  of  a  dyke  their  night's 
resting   place.     By  this  profession  they 
barely    procured    a    subsistence.      One 
thing     they   remarked     in    the    course 
of   their    peregrination,    that    the    not 
having  with  them  the  child,  was  a  great 
bar  to  their  success.    If  they  had  a  child, 
as   they   saw  others  of  their  profession 
have,  they  were  certain  that  they  should 
excite    more    pity,    and    consequently 
be  more   successful ;    for    often    when 
they  solicited   alms,  they  would  be  ad- 
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dressed  in  some  such  words  as  these — 
"  Ye're  no  blate  atweel,  lasses ;  twa 
muckle  sturdy  beggars,,  baith  hail  and 
young  like,  and  naebody  but  yoursels  to 
provide  for.  If  ye  had  a  family  o'  weans 
ye  might  be  the  mair  to  be  pitied.  Gang 
about  your  business,  ye'll  get  nae  charity 
here  atweel!"  They  soon  resolved  to 
remove  the  cause  of  their  failure.  Molly 
Macintyre  being  an  older  adept  in  ini- 
quity, and  possessed  of  more  artifice  than 
Frances,  resolved  if  possible  not  to  per- 
petrate the  crime  herself,  as  she  knew 
the  punishment  that  attached  to  it. 
Molly  descanted  on  the  pleasure  they 
should  enjoy  in  having  a  child  with  them  ; 
and  said  she  was  resolved  that  they 
should  kidnap  the  first  genteel  good-look- 
ing child  they  saw  ;  and  that  by  the  com- 
miseration her  innocence  and  beauty 
would  excite  among  strangers,  she  had 
no  doubt  that  they  should  live  as  com- 
fortably as  they  could  desire ;  adding,  that 
if  they  should  ever  resume  their  old  pro- 
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fession  the  child  would  be  unnecessary 
to  them,  and  they  should  then  restore  it  in 
safety  to  its  parents.  This  being  agreed 
to,  they  now  resolved  to  look  out  for  the 
object  of  their  desire.  At  this  time,  they 
happened  not  to  be  far  distant  from 
Homeston,  and  having  learned  that  a 
great  fair  was  to  be  held  there  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  they  resolved  to  proceed 
thither. 

The  manner  in  which  this  fair  was 
conducted,  is,  we  believe,  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  first  volume.  It  will 
also  be  remembered  where  Mrs.  Valeburn 
and  Mrs.  Kiniven  sat.  Suffice  it  to 
say  then/  that  our  two  mendicant 
heroines  were  at  the  fair.  It  was  rather 
late  in  the  day  when  they  arrived,  and 
they  were  just  in  the  act  of  coming  down 
upon  the  fair,  when  they  observed  Mrs. 
Valeburn  and  Mrs.  Kiniven  in  the  situa- 
tion we  have  described.  Being  fatigued, 
they  had  seated  themselves  a  little  way 
above  them,  and  had  here  an  opportunity 
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of  getting-  a  full  view  of  Eliza,  who 
being  a  lively  child,  was  amusing 
herself  with  her  own  playthings  beside 
her  mother.  They  pitched  on  this  child 
for  their  prey.  In  order  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  child,  Molly  came  down  upon 
them,  and  solicited  charity.  At  this 
moment  she  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
take  the  child  away,  but  the  appearance 
of  Hector  prevented  her.  Bent  upon  ac- 
complishing her  purpose,  she  retired  to 
where  Frances  sat,  to  watch  the  further 
movements  of  the  party.  They  perceived 
that  Hector,  whom  they  judged  to  be 
their  attendant,  was  intoxicated,  and  that 
if  he  should  happen  to  have  the  care  of 
the  child,  it  could  easily  be  inveigled 
from  him.  Accordingly,  when  they  were 
about  to  move  off,  it  was  with  pleasure 
they  saw  that  the  child  was  entrusted 
to  Hector.  They  followed  him  closely; 
and  were  not  far  distant  when  Hector 
foolishly  lost  sight  of  the  child,  whilst  he 
and  his  acquaintance  were  regaling  them- 
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selves  ill  one  of  the  tents.  This  was 
near  the  twilight,  and  all  was  confusion 
around  them>  from  the  bustle  of  the  peo- 
ple leaving  the  Hill,  and  carts  and  cattle 
driving  home.  Frances  Arthur,  who  had 
the  nearest  opportunity  of  seeing  the  child 
standing  unprotected,  came  up  to  her, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  taking  her 
out  of  the  way  of  carts  and  horses 
that  were  passing  at  this  time,  suc- 
ceeded in  luring  her  out  of  the  crowd. 
Molly  and  she,  having  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  child,  made  her  under- 
stand that  they  were  friends  of  her  parents, 
and  that  her  mother  had  gone  to  their 
house,  which,  they  said,  lay  at  some 
distance ;  and  in  this  deceitful  manner 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  calming 
the  fears  of  the  child.  Before  they  came 
to  Homeston,  they  had  carefully  inform- 
ed themselves  of  all  the  by-paths  that 
led  out  of  the  country.  Being  a  moon- 
light night,  it  favoured  their  purpose  so 
far.  They  had  the  child  conveyed  twelve 
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miles  from  the  town,  before  she  began  to 
get  fretful  to  see  her  mother.  When  all 
their  endeavours  became  unavailing  to 
compose  the  child,  they  began  to  disregard 
her  cries,  and  to  provide  for  their  safety  by 
quick  marches.  It  was  also  resolved  that 
they  should  not  walk  together  ;  and  that 
Frances  should  keep  behind  her  com- 
panion about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  order 
that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
timeously  apprising  her  of  any  pur- 
suit. Molly  Macintyre,  being  stouter 
than  Frances,  carried  the  child.  In  this 
manner  they  proceeded  till  the  second 
night  after  they  had  left  the  fair,  when 
they  found  themselves  about  forty  miles 
fro m  II  om  eston .  Whethe r  from  grief  or 
fatigue,  the  child  seemed  to  be  in  a  high 
fever.  Her  condition  procured  them  a 
barn  to  rest  in  for  that  night.  They  began 
now  to  feel  the  pangs  of  remorse,  for 
having  taken  the  child  ;  they  began  to 
think  of  the  sufferings  of  her  parents,  and 
the  consequences    to  them  if  the  child 
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should  die  in  their  hands.  The  one  re- 
prehended the  other,  for  being  the  cause 
of  kidnapping  the  child ;  each  retorted 
the  charge,  and  they  were  like  to  have 
plucked  each  other's  eyes  out.  In  this 
discontented  state,  they  lay  down  to- 
gether upon  the  straw,  along  with  the 
sick  child  ;  but  in  the  morning,  when 
Frances  awoke,  Molly  Macintyre  was  no 
where  to  be  seen.  She  judged  that  she 
had  decamped  through  ill  nature,  and 
left  her  to  be  responsible  for  the  child. 
What  course  to  pursue  in  this  dilemma 
she  did  not  know.  Once  she  thought  of 
going  home  with  the  child  but  she  was 
afraid  that  the  child  might  not  survive 
till  she  got  so  far,  and  then  she 
might  be  punished  for  murder.  While 
these  reflections  agitated  her  mind,  the 
farmer  came,  and  told  her  to  be  gone. 
On  that  day  she  was  ferried  over  to  an 
adjacent  island,  not  knowing  nor  caring 
where  she  was  going  to.  At  the  place 
where  she  landed,  there  was  no  house  but 
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the  ferryman's,  which  happened  to  be  the 
nearest  to  Greenerechan,  though  six 
miles  distant ;  but  he  could  give  her  no  ac- 
commodation. In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, however,  he  happened  to  mention 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Arthur,  who  he  said  was 
his  next  neighbour,,  and  a  woman  who 
lived  very  retired,  and  was  known  to  be 
of  a  humane  disposition.  The  mention 
of  a  namesake  led  to  an  inquiry  ;  and 
from  the  account  the  ferryman  gave  of 
all  he  knew  and  had  heard  of  her,  she 
was  satisfied  that  this  Mrs.  Arthur  could 
be  no  other  than  her  mother.  With 
her,  therefore,  she  resolved  to  leave 
the  child.  She  never  for  a  moment 
indulged  the  thought  of  returning  to 
her  mother.  There  would  have  been 
horror  and  fatality  in  the  very  idea. 
With  some  difficulty  she  prevailed  on 
the  ferryman  to  allow  her  to  remain  for 
that  night,  but  cautiously  avoided  giving 
him  any  hint ;  in  case  of  suspicion,  of 
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where  she  was  next  to  direct  her  course. 
In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  light  ap- 
peared, she  left  the  ferryman's  house, 
bearing  along  with  her  the  child,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  hopeless  weak- 
ness, owing  to  the  fatigue  she  had  under- 
gone ;  and  she  unquestionably  should 
never  have  survived  her  ill  treatment  and 
privations  had  it  been  the  winter  sea- 
son. Francis  saw  her  mother's  residence, 
without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of 
emotion  ;  so  much  were  her  thoughts  en- 
grossed with  the  idea  of  her  own  cha- 
racter and  situation.  She  even  passed 
the  garden  wall  with  the  same  hardened 
feelings.  One  circumstance  served  to  cor- 
roborate the  account  given  of  her  by  the 
ferryman.  As  she  passed  the  house,  she 
observed  some  clothes  bleaching  on  tho 
green,  and  her  eye  happened  to  catch 
the  initials  of  her  own  name,  done  by 
her  own  hands,  in  the  days  of  her  purity  ! 
this  forcibly  reminded  her  of  the  days  that 
were  gone.     As  she  had  made  a  vicious 
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choice,aud  acted  upon  it  so  long,  she  resolv- 
ed to  adhere  to  it  till  the  end  of  her  exist- 
ence.    Having  wrapped  the  child  in  her 
own  cloak,  in  as  comfortable  a  manner  as 
possible,  she  laidher  down  upon  the  green. 
She  felt  that  she  would  be  as  comfortable 
there  as  she  could  be  in  her  arms  ;  and  if 
she  survived  for  a  few  hours  only  she  could 
not  fail  to  be  noticed,  and  taken  care  of 
by  the  inmates  of  the  house.     The  note, 
which  she  had  prepared  in  the  ferryman's 
house,  was  also  left  along  with  her.  Now 
that  she  had  disburdened  herself  of  the 
child,  she  thought  that  her  conscience 
felt   lighter.      She    did    not   return  by 
the   same    ferry,    in  case   that  her  not 
having  the  child  with  her   might  create 
alarm.     She  directed    her  course    to  a 
different  part  of  the  island,  but  here  she 
was    disappointed   of  a  passage-boat  to 
the   place  she  intended  to  proceed   to. 
One,  however,  was  about  to  set  sail  for 
Ireland,  and   she   did   not    much   scru- 
ple to   go   in   it.     She     was   landed    at 
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Carriekfergus.  Here  she  began  to  prac- 
tise the  arts  of  begging,  but  she  soon 
found  that  there  was  no  encouragement 
given  to  beggars  in  this  place.  With 
some  difficulty  she  got  hired  to  a  farmer, 
and  having  applied  herself  attentively 
and  diligently  to  country  business, 
she  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
the  good  will  of  the  farmer  and  his 
son.  The  latter  she  persuaded  to 
marry  her.  In  a  short  time  afterwards, 
the  father  died,  and  being  in  arrears  of 
rent,  all  their  property  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  landlord,  and  the  son  dis- 
missed from  the  farm.  They  came  over 
to  Scotland,  and  took  up  their  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  where  the  husband  pro- 
cured work  as  a  labourer,  and  she  kept 
a  small  huckstery  shop.  Here  she  often 
saw  her  old  friend,  Mr.  Mandate,  and  her 
destroyer,  Niplaw ;  but  she  never  thought 
of  making  herself  known  to  them.  She 
wishedmuch  to  know  if  Mr.  Mandate  held 
correspondence  with  her  mother,  as  she 
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was  anxious  to  know  what  state  Eliza 
Valeburn  was  in.  This,  however,  she 
could  never  rightly  ascertain.  All  that 
she  ever  discovered  was,  that  it  was  a  Mr. 
Valeburn  who  principally  managed  his 
business,  and  from  the  accounts  she  learned 
of  him,  and  having  heard  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  his  mother,  she  had  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  sister  she 
had  taken  away.  Meantime  her  hus- 
band not  finding  constant  employment, 
associated  with  some  bad  characters  of 
his  own  country.  They  were  employed 
in  vending  forged  notes  and  base  silver. 
In  this  business  he  and  his  associates 
were  soon  detected,  tried,  condemned, 
and  transported  for  life.  From  this  train 
of  extraordinary  misfortune,  she  began 
to  reflect  coolly  on  her  past  life  ;  and  she 
now,  for  the  first  time,  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  returning  to  her  mother,  when 
she  saw  that  her  days  were  likely  to  be 
prolonged  longer  than  she  wished.  This 
resolution,  singular  as  it  was,  when  view- 
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ed  in  connexion  with  her  past  conduct, 
she  was  actually  in  the  way  of  putting 
in  execution.  But  it  was  destined  that 
she  should  be  thwarted  in  her  design. 
She    was   arrested   by    sickness    at  the 

county    town   of  I .     In   the   mean 

lodging's   she  had  taken,  she  had  given 
her  landlady  a  pound  note  to   purchase 
some  necessaries.  This  note  was  detected 
as   a   forged   one,   and  the  woman  told 
from  whom  she  had  received  it.     The 
officers  of  justice  were  accordingly  dis- 
patched to  her  house,  and  Frances  having 
owned  the  note,,  she  was  searched,  and 
two  more  having  been  found  in  her  pos- 
session, she  was  apprehended,  and  com- 
mitted for  trial.     She  was  actually  igno- 
rant that  the  three  notes  which  had  been 
presented  to  her  by  her  husband,  were 
forged  ones ;    but    notwithstanding  her 
assertion  of  the  fact,  she  was  found  guilty 
of  having  them  in  her  possession  know- 
ing them  to  be  forged,  and  adjudged  to 
seven  years5  transportation. 
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Such  are   the  outlines  of  the   extra- 
ordinary life   of    this    singular   woman. 
She  had  come  to  the  resolution  while  in 
prison,  of  sending  an  account  of  her  life 
to  Niplaw,  and  to  reproach  him  for  the 
lamentable  end  to  which  he  had  brought 
her.     She  also    resolved  to  send  for  Mr. 
Mandate,  and  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  concern  she  had  had  with  the  child 
entrusted   to   the   care   of  her  mother. 
Niplaw  received  the  letter  while  he  lay 
under  a  deadly  disease.     Upon  him  her 
words  had  a  more  astounding  effect  than 
if  they  had  been  those  of  a  supernatural 
being,  for  he  had  long  considered  her 
to  be  out  of  the  land  of  the  living.     He 
saw  that  he  could  not  leave  the  world 
in  peace  till  he  had  asked  her  forgive- 
ness, and  notwithstanding  the    dissua- 
sions of  the    medical    gentlemen   who 
attended   him,    set    out   to   the    place 
where  his  victim  was  confined*     He  had 
had  a  long  interview  with  her  on  the  pre- 
ceding   night,   and  had    obtained  her 
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forgiveness.  She  farther  mentioned  to 
Richard  Valeburn,  that  his  sister  could 
he  identified  by  a  ring  which  she  had  on 
her  finger,  and  upon  which  the  initials 
of  her  name  were  engraved.  Ere  she 
had  finished  this  account,  she  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  all  her  strength.  The 
last  words  she  spoke  were  scarcely  arti- 
culated, and  she  fell  on  the  ground,  as 
Richard  conceived,  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness. 
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CHAP.  XXXV 


The  mind  of  Richard,  at  this  moment, 
was  peculiarly  agitated.  The  unexpect- 
ed explanation  which  this  wretched 
woman  had  given,  concerning  his  long 
lost  sister,  so  much  confused  his  senses, 
that  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  must  be  all 
a  dream.  But  when  he  was  convinced 
that  they  were  indeed  realities,  he 
felt  his  bosom  glow  with  the  most 
rapturous  delight,  at  the  idea  of  his 
sister  being  still  alive.  These  feelings 
were  however  damped,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  the  situation  of  the  prisoner. 
We  have  said  in  the  end  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, that  she  fell  back  as  if  exhausted  by 
the  disclosure  she  had  made.     All  her 
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worldly  sufferings  were  indeed  terminat- 
ed, for  she  had  at  that  moment  breathed 
her  last.  This,  however,  could  not  be 
immediately  ascertained.  Richard  went 
towards  the  aperture  and  gazed  through 
it,  but  he  could  not  hear  her  breathe.  He 
became,  although  he  did  not  well  know 
why,  somewhat  alarmed  ;  he  looked  into 
the  aperture  more  minutely,  and  he  could 
dimly  perceive  something  which  he  judged 
must  be  Francis,  lying  on  the  ground  ; 
but  whether  her  prostration  was  produced 
by  fainting  or  by  death,  he  could  not 
then  ascertain.  The  uncertainty  of 
her  condition  gave  him  some  uneasiness. 
He  desired  Hector  to  open  the  prison 
door,  and  see  what  was  wrong,  but  this 
he  peremptorily  refused  to  do. 

ie  Oh  teil  a  bit  o'  me  will  venture  to 
open  the  cell  door." 

"  But  consider,  Hector,"  said  Richard, 
iC  the  life  of  this  poor  creature  may  be  pre- 
served.    If  she  be  in  a  faint,  which  Isus 
pect  she  is,  she  may  not  recover  unless  she 
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receive  assistance.  So  that  if  she  die 
through  your  negligence,  or  perverse- 
ness,  you  will  have  her  death  to  answer 
for." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  quoth  Hector,  ""  when- 
ever Paillie  Maclachlan  give  me  the 
order  to  open  the  cell  door,  I  shall  do't. 
Preed's  dear,  ye  ken,  an  it  wad  be  as 
muckle's  my  place  waur  worth,  to  open 
the  door,  without  I  got  his  biddin'  to 
do't." 

ic  But,  Hector,"  said  Richard,  "  you 
reason  erroneously.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  sufficient  to  justify  you  in 
opening  the  door  at  present.  The  ma- 
gistrate cannot  have  constant  controul 
over  your  proceedings  ;  and  if  you  refuse 
to  open  the  door  on  the  present  occasion, 
this  poor  creature  may  lose  her  life,  and 
you  may  perhaps  lose  your's  in  conse- 
quence." 

"  Lose  my  life  for  a  vagran',  a  swin- 
ler,  a  feef,  a  kidnapper,  ane  that  should 
ha'e  lang  ago  strung  on  the  gallows !  no, 
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Master  Valeburn,  my  life  is  mair  pre* 
cious  than  her's  ;  an*  useful  lives  ye  ken 
are  always  spared.  But  this  is  near  the 
court  time,  an'  Pailie  Maclachlan  will 
sune  be  herehimselV* 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  footsteps 
of  some  of  the  magnificoes  of  the  town 
were  heard  traversing  the  court  room 
above.  The  loud  and  boisterous  mirth 
which  they  indulged  in  as  they  went, 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  misery 
that  prevailed  below.  Richard  was  as- 
tonished at  the  noise,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  come  from  a  band  of  drunken  revellers. 
Hector,  however,  soon  convinced  him 
that  it  was  no  other  than  "  the  Pailie 
himself,  crackin'  his  jokes  wae  Maister 
Macgeachy,  the  town  clerk. " 

"Fellow — jailor;  where  the  devil  are 
you  and  be  tamnt  to  you !  °  was  vociferated 
from  above,  in  a  slow,  imperative  tone. 

"Och!  here  I  am,  your  honour,  Pll 
be  at   you  e'e  now,"   cried  Hector,  run- 
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ning  up  the  stair  as  fast  as  his  limbs 
could  bear  him. 

Richard,  now  left  to  himself  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  prison,  began  to  collect  his 
confused  thoughts.  "What,  a  strange 
explanation  I  have  received  from  this 
poor  woman  \"  thought  he.  "My  dear 
sister  still  living !  And  shall  I  see  thee 
again  !  To  behold  the  picture  of  my 
dear  mother  in  thee  will  make  me  the 
happiest  of  creatures.  But  I  ought  to 
have  more  consideration  than  to  indulge 
my  own  feelings,  when  I  am  surrounded 
with  the  misery  of  others.  How  stupid 
do  I  look,  standing  here,  ruminating  on 
my  own  disordered  thoughts !  But  what 
shall  I  do — poor  wretched  creature/'  re- 
sumed he,  after  gazing  very  intently 
upon  Frances  through  the  aperture  of  the 
prison.  "It  seems  as  if  all  thy  suffer- 
ings were  in  this  world  terminated.  If 
your  soul  is  happy,  your  departure 
from  this   state  of  remorse  and  misery 
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need  not  be  regretted.  But  should  it  be 
otherwise,  with  all  my  soul  I  pity  your 
fate !  and  with  sorrow  shall  I  look  upon 
the  miserable  wretch  who  was  the  origin, 
and  the  cause  of  all  your  wickedness 
Thy  end  may  be  the  means  of  showing 
others  the  necessity  of  preserving  their 
virtue  untainted  amidst  the  temptations 
and  allurements  which  abound  in  the 
world ;  and  which  will  either  sooner 
or  later  rob  them,  if  they  allow  them- 
selves thoughtlessly  to  give  way  to 
them,  of  all  that  they  should  hold 
most  sacred  and  valuable — their  inno- 
cence and  their  virtue.  But  how  often, 
alas !  are  these  lessons  inculcated,  and 
yet  are  forgotten  and  disregarded. 
But  for  what  purpose  am  I  moral- 
izing  here  ?  I  am  so  disordered  with 
what  I  have  heard  to  day,  than  I  can 
scarcely  believe  my  senses  are  per- 
forming their  proper  functions.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  I  can  do  no 
good  to  myself,  nor  any  other  person,  by 
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remaining  here.  Pll  follow  Hector, 
ascend  this  gloomy  stair-case,  and  see 
what  is  going*  on  above." 

He  accordingly  proceeded  up  the  stair ; 
the  place  being  dark,  and  begrimed  with 
dirt,  required  much  caution  to  be  used 
in  ascending.  "When  he  got  up  a  little 
way  he  was  totally  enveloped  in  darkness, 
and  was  literally  forced  to  grope  his 
way  with  both  hands.  The  diversified 
sounds  of  a  number  of  discordant  voices 
convinced  him,  however,  that  he  could 
not  be  far  distant  from  gome  very  strange 
assembly.  His  hands  which  were  em- 
ployed  in  feeling  his  way,  touched  a  door, 
which  made  him  think  that  he  must  be 
now  at  the  top  of  the  stair.  In  searching 
for  a  lock  by  which  the  door  might  be 
opened,  the  force  of  his  hand  pushed  it 
forward,  and  in  a  moment  the  interior 
of  the  town-hall  was  presented  to  his 
view.  A  long  wooden  railing,  and  the 
back  of  a  large  press  which  was  placed 
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against  that  railing,,  stood  between  him 
and  the  court ;  and  this  concealed  him 
partly,  if  not  altogether  from  public  view. 
While  he  stood  for  a  moment,  Hector, 
not  a  little  astonished  at  the  aukwardness 
and  singularity  of  his  intrusion,  came 
up  to  him.  "  Oh,  lad  !  sir, — what  tuk 
you  up  here,  this  is  a  town  court — Paillie 
Maclachlan  on  the  bench.  But  ye  better 
just  stop  whaur  ye  are,  till  the  court's 
ower." 

u  But  about  the  poor  prisoner,  Hector  : 
I  want  to  speak  to  this  magistrate  of 
your's,  and  try  if  he'll  afford  her  that 
relief  which  you  deny  her." 

"Uch  !  never  fash  your  thumb  about 
her,  she's  safe  enough." 

Richard  seeing  that  nothing  could  be 
done  till  the  court  business  was  finished, 
obeyed  Hector  and  sat  down.  Agitated 
as  he  was,  the  scene  before  him  soon  dis- 
tracted his  mind  from  the  more  serious 
subjects  that  employed  it,  and  compelled 
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him  to  be  not  only  a  listener,  but  also  an 
unperceived  critic  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  were  really  so  illegal, 
so  comical,  and  so  demonstrative  of 
what  we  have  before  said  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  people,  that  we  can- 
not deny  ourselves  the  pleasure,  even  if 
they  have  no  interest  in  our  narrative,  of 
noticing  some  of  them. 

On  the  bench  was  seated  the  honoura- 
ble magistrate  already  named.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  cane,  which,  so  far  as  we 
have  discovered,  never  was  really  intend- 
ed as  an  emblem  of  the  sword  of  justice, 
though  some  wags  have  facetious! v 
affirmed  that  it  was.  On  the  top  of  this 
cane  was  the  chin  of  this  worshipful 
Bailie  ;  his  head  rested  too,  with  dig- 
nified ease,  against  the  back  of  the 
chair  on  which  he  was  enthroned. 
On  the  bench  was  placed  his  snurT-box, 
to  which  he  had  frequent  recourse  ;  and 
also  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  These  were 
all  the  materials  which  were  placed  be- 
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fore   the    learned  judge.     Immediately 
below   him,    sat    Mr.  Macgeachy,    the 
clerk;    a    tall    meagre-looking    youth. 
Seated  around  the  table   were   eight  or 
nine   procurators.     At  the   bar,   where 
according  to  legal  rules  these  gentlemen 
ought  to   have  sat  and  pleaded,    stood 
Hector    Macfarlane,    who   officiated  in 
capacity  of  officer  of  the  court,  as  well 
as  keeper  of  the  jail.     So  confused  and 
noisy  were  the  proceedings  of  this  judi- 
catory, that  some  time   elapsed   before 
Richard   could    properly    ascertain    the 
nature  of  what  was  going  on,  who  spoke, 
or  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  speech ; 
for   one   and   all   seemed    to    be  either 
speaking  or  pleading  at  the  same  time. 
To    his    sorrow,     however,    he     soon 
learned  what  they  were  about.     He  who 
had  seen  the  most  respectable  judica- 
tures in   the    kingdom   administer   the 
laws  of  their  country   with  the  most  in- 
flexible fidelity,  and  the  strictest  forma- 
lity, beheld  the  laws  applied  in  an  irre- 
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gular,  ignorant,  and  arbitrary  manner ; 
and  where  such  conduct  prevailed,  the 
inevitable  consequences  were  confusion, 
strife,  and  browbeating.  Though  Richard 
could  never  be  less  disposed  to  enjoy 
mirth  than  he  then  was,  still  the 
proceedings  of  this  honourable  court 
were  so  singular  and  ludicrous,  that  he 
could  not  altogether  restrain  his  risible 
nerves. 

The  most  of  the  suits  which  were 
prosecuted  in  this  immaculate  court,  ap- 
peared to  be  chiefly  for  allowances  on 
account  of  natural  children.  One  pro- 
curator rose  and  addressed  the  worship- 
ful magistrate  on  the  bench.  "My  lord, 
1  wish  that  your  lordship  would  proceed 
in  that  process  at  the  instance  of  Janet 
Slipfoot,  against  Sandy  M'Tadzean  ;  the 
pursuer  is  in  a  state  of  starvation. 

ic  It  was,"  quoth  the  worthy  magistrate, 
"her  own  fault:  she  brought  this  misery 
upon  herself,  so  let  her  get  out  of  it  the  best 
way  she  can.     Tom,"  continued  he,  tap- 
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ping  the  clerk  on  the  head,  "  let  that 
process  of  Slipfoot's  be  the  last  that  you 
place  before  me  for  perusal. "  This 
produced  a  hearty  laugh  among  the  soli- 
citors, in  which  the  judge  himself  most 
cordially  participated.  The  browbeaten 
solicitor,  who  seemed  to  be  the  youngest 
and  most  diffident  of  all  who  were 
present,  sat  down  not  in  the  very  best 
mood. 

"  My  lord/'  said  another,  "I  move  that 
Mr.  Stamram,  be  censured  from  the 
bench,  for  writing  and  signing  an  inter- 
locutor without  your  permission  ;  and 
for  causing  a  petition,  together  with  the 
foresaid  illegal  interlocutor,  to  be  served 
on  my  client.  It  is  a  crime  sa  heinous, 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  that  censure  is  too  leiasnt 
a  punishment." 

tf  My  lord/'  said  Mr.  Stamram,  "  Mr. 
Sconplequil,  when  he  made  si.c'i  an  al- 
legation to  your  lordship,  ought  cer- 
tainly  to  have  mentioned    the  circum- 
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stances  attending  it.  I  waited  upon 
your  lordship  yesterday,  at  five  o'clock, 
with  the  petition,  in  order  to  get  a  war- 
rant of  service.  Your  lordship  was  en- 
gaged with  company  at  dinner,  and  the 
message  which  you  sent  down  to  me  by 
your  servant,  was,  that  I  knew,  as  well 
as  your  lordship,  how  to  make  out  such 
interlocutors.  According  to  these  in- 
structions, I  conceived  myself  authoriz- 
ed to  make  out  and  sign  the  interlocutor, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  as  freely  in  all 
respects,  as  your  lordship  would  have 
done,  had  you  been  personally  present.' ■ 

c '  This  matter  will  cost  you  nothing, 
Mr.  Sconplequil,"  said  the  judge. 

"  No,  my  lord,  but  it  will  cost  my 
client  something,  and  I  am  determined 
that  it  shall  cost  Mr.  Stamram  some- 
thing too." 

"  O,  that,"  said  the  judge,  "  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  I  give  you  all  full  liberty  to 
use  my  name  to  all  your  warrants,  and 
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nonsense  of  that  kind,  expressly  how- 
ever under  two  conditions — when  you 
are  sure  it  will  cost  me  nothing,  and 
save  me  trouble. ,s  This  dispute  ended, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  a 
general  laugh. 

An  interlocutor  being  reported,  a 
fourth  member  of  this  respectable  body 
of  agents  rose  up,  and  in  an  imperative 
manner,  addressed  the  judge  : — "That 
is  really  a  pretty  interlocutor  which  your 
lordship  has  pronounced  in  that  case, 
concerning  the  herring  smack!  Since 
your  lordship  has  got  upon  the  bench, 
all  my  cases  have  been  invariably  de- 
cided against  me.  If  your  lordship  give 
us  farther  specimens  of  such  partiality 
and  erroneous  judgment,  I  for  one,  will 
say,  that  I  would  rather  see  the  captain 
of  the  herring  smack  himself  upon  the 
bench  ;  as  I  am  convinced,  that  upon 
trial,  he  would  give  more  reasonable  sa- 
tisfaction than  you  do." 

Pride  and  ignorance  often  differ  mate- 

VOL.   III.  N 
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rially  from  pomposity  and  talent.  Those 
of  the  first  character  are  ever  ready  to  ex- 
ercise their  authority  with  a  domineering 
sway  over  their  inferiors ;  and  yield 
with  cowardly  servility,  to  conscious  su- 
periority ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
ever  stubborn,  inflexible,  and  arbitrary. 
Of  the  first  class,  however,  was  the  worthy 
magistrate  in  question.  Though  he 
could  not  be  said  to  be  altogether  con- 
founded at  the  charges  of  Mr.  Brazen- 
face,  yet  he  crouched  under  his  censure 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  cat  would  feel 
abashed  at  the  appearance  of  a  human 
being,  after  having  exercised  her  tyranny 
over  a  helpless  mouse.  Whether  from 
ignorance  or  intention,  he  semed  to  have 
neither  energy  nor  inclination  to  exercise 
the  authority  he  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed, to  punish  Mr.  Brazenface  for  ad- 
dressing the  bench  in  such  disrespectful 
language.  The  honourable  bailie  crouch- 
ed under  the  multiplied  insults  which 
were    heaped  upon   his  dignity ;    while 
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the  procurators,  and  even  the  clerk 
himself,  indulged  themselves  in  a  sort  of 
stifled  laughter  at  his  unmagisterial-like 
conduct  on  the  bench.  "Uh  !  Mr.  Bra- 
zenface,  there  is  no  occasion  for  making 
such  a  fuss  about  the  matter.  Give  me 
up  the  process,  Tom/'  addressing  the 
clerk  ;  "  Pll  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  take 
it  home  with  me.  Pll  read  the  case  over 
again  to  night,  more  carefully.  So  go  on, 
Tom." 

In  this  manner  was  the  affair  ended. 
This,  however,  was  not  all  the  fun  that 
was  exhibited  at  this  sage  tribunal.  Some 
of  the  procurators  began  quarrelling 
among  themselves  ;  low,  vulgar  epithets 
were  used  to  such  an  excess,  that  they 
were  ultimately  like  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  blows,  had  not  some  of  the 
others  interfered.  In  this  Billingsgate 
manner  they  dispersed  from  the  court, 
with  all  their  train  of  followers,  clients, 
clerks,  and  apprentices  ;  and  the  bailie 
and  clerk  were  soon  left  alone. 

n2 
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"We  have  got  these  people  off,"  said 
the  bailie,  taking  snuff,  and  descend- 
ing from  the  bench,  "  easier  to  day  than 
we  have  done  for  some  time," 

Tom  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

At    this    moment   Richard    Valeburn 
stepped  forward  from  his  concealment. 
His  appearance  somewhat  astonished  the 
bailie   and  the  clerk.     (C\  beg  pardon/' 
said  he, ei  for  this  intrusion.     I  was  called 
here  suddenly,  to  do  business  with  one 
of  your  prisoners^    I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the   unfortunate   woman   this 
morning,  when  she  gave  me  a  history  of 
her  life,  which  strangely  happens  to  have 
some  connexion  with  my  family.     I  do 
not  mean  to  say  any  thing  in  extenuation 
of  her  crimes.     All  that  I  request  is,  that 
some  one  may  have  immediate  access  to 
her  ;  your  jailor  denies  this,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  are  the  only  proper  authority 
who  can  grant  it.     I   am  apprehensive 
that  the  prisoner  is  taken  ill,  for  just  as 
we  had  concluded  the  conversation,  she 
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fell  back  as  if  in  a  swoon ;  and  in  this 
condition  she  has  lain  for  more  than  an 
hour.  I  have  been  ushered  up  here  by 
your  officer,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
sit  behind  that  railing  since  your  court 
met,  as  I  was  informed  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  disturb  you  in  the  midst  of 
your  official  avocations." 

There  was  something  in  Richard's  ap- 
pearance and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
that  indicated  the  gentleman  ;  and  this, 
no  man  who  had  any  pretensions  to 
common  sagacity  could  fail  to  discover. 
Although  the  bailie  was  aware  of  this, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  manifesting  a 
little  of  his  authority  to  a  stranger,  who 
was  at  present  within  the  walls  of  his 
court,  and  one  who  he  supposed  must 
be  unacquainted  with  the  law. 

"Sir,"  answered  he,  pompously,  "it 
was  your  duty  when  you  came  here  to 
apply  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Burgh 
if  you  wished  to  communicate  with  the 
prisoners,  and  not  to  have  tampered  with 
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the  jailor.  Fellow,Macfarlane/  added  he, 
in  a  menacing  tone,  "  If  you  have  been 
guilty  of  any   dereliction  of  duty,  you 
shall  suffer  for  it :  you  shall  be  sent  to 
Botany  Bay  for  life,  sir." 

"Sir,"  answered  Richard,  in  a  mild 
dignified  tone,  "you  may  restrain  your 
passion  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  is 
altogether  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary. 
I  natter  myself  that  I  am  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  my  country  as 
you  can  pretend  to  be  ;  having  been  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  kingdom.  Any  intercourse 
that  I  would  have  with  a  prisoner  in  your 
jail,  I  consider  that  the  jailor  was  fully 
warranted  to  grant,  at  his  own  discretion. 
My  reason  for  troubling  you  at  present 
is,  for  the  purpose  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, to  request  that  you  will  give  direc- 
tions to  your  jailor  to  open  the  prison 
door,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner,  that  relief  may  be  afford- 
ed to  her  if  it  be  not  too  late.    If  you  do 
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not  wish  to  entrust  this  much  to  the 
keeper  of  your  prison,  I  request  that  you 
do  immediately  come  down  and  perform 
the  duty  yourself.  This  is  my  business, 
sir  ;  and  if  you  refuse  to  attend  to  it  you 
will  do  so  at  your  peril." 

When  the  bailie  came  to  know  that 
Richard  was  from  Edinburgh,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  authorities,  he 
instantly  altered  his  disposition.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  bailie,  descend- 
ing from  the  bench.  "  I  misunderstood 
you  at  first.  I  will  accompany  you  down  to 
the  prison,  although  I  don't  much  relish 
the  visit ;  I  have  not  been  there  since  we 
were  depositing  some  gunpowder.  A 
son  of  mine  who  was  along  with  me  was 
so  much  shocked  at  the  place,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  a  smelling  bottle 
constantly  applied  to  his  olfactory  nerves. 
Poor  Sandy  Maclachlan — poor  boy,  he  is 
now  no  more !  I  sent  him  to  the  place 
you  come  from,  sir ;  and  one  evening, 
in  company  with  some  other  youngsters, 
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he  fell  down  a  stair,  and  one  of  the  bones 
in  his  corset  having  pierced  his  body, 
he  died,,  poor  fellow,  next  day  in  great 
torture.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business  we  are  about ;  come 
down  with  us,  Tom ;  lead  the  way  fel- 
low, jailor." 

Down  stairs,  accordingly,  they  pro- 
ceeded. The  bailie  looked  through  the 
aperture,  called  the  prisoner  by  name — 
but  no  answer  being  returned,  he 
gave  orders  to  Hector  to  unlock  the 
cell  door.  Hector  did  as  he  was 
desired ;  but  he  soon  came  out  with 
the  report,  that  she  was  "  surely  cauld 
dead." 

Richard  immediately  entered,  and  be- 
held Frances  lying  motionless  on  the 
floor;  but  owing  to  the  darkness  and 
obscurity  of  the  place,  he  could  not 
easily  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
vital  spark  were  extinguished.  He  sug- 
gested to  the  magistrate  the  necessity  of 
having  the  body  taken    out ;  but  with 
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this  request  the  magistrate  hesitated  to 
comply,  being  somewhat  incredulous  as 
to  the  report  of  the  prisoner's  death. 
Richard  said  that  if  he  doubted  his  word 
as  to  the  prisoner's  condition,  it  was  his 
duty  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  entering 
himself. 

"I,"  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  C{  enter 
into  that  prison  !  It  would  be  a  good 
joke,  sure  enough,  Tom/'  addressing  the 
town  clerk,  who  had  very  condescend- 
ly  accompanied  this  civic  potentate  to 
the  lower  regions.  "  Why,  sir,"  direct- 
ing his  discourse  to  Richard,  ' ( there  is 
such  an  infernal  stench  in  that  nasty 
hole,  that  it  is  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty I  can  even  stand  where  I  am.  If  I 
were  to  go,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  a  very 
copious  vomit.  Bring  her  out,"  said  he, 
with  the  utmost  sang  froid,  cc  or  allow 
her  to  remain — just  as  you  please  !  You 
have  my  full  authority  to  do  any  thing 
that  is  not  illegal ;  and  more  especially," 

n5 
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said  he,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  "what- 
ever will  cost  me  nothing." 

"  Sir,"  said  Richard,  ('Iam  astonished 
to  hear  a  person  of  your  rank  talk 
in  this  manner.  If  you  cannot  bear  to 
stand  for  a  few  moments  without ;  how 
should  you  relish  it,  if  you  were  within  ? 
and  if  you  could  not  survive  it,  how 
think  you  that  others  can  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  unwholesome  place  has 
been  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  this  un- 
fortunate woman,  and  those  who  allow 
it  to  remain  in  so  filthy  and  unwhole- 
some a  state,  shall  certainly  have  crimi- 
nality attached  to  their  conduct." 

"  Oh !  but  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the 
bailie,  a  little  disconcerted,  "  you  must 
be  aware  that  there  is  a  mighty  difference 
between  a  magistrate  and  a  criminal  ; 
what  is  disagreeable  to  the  one,  must  be 
borne  by  the  other." 

"You  certainly,  sir,  have  it  in  your 
power   to   oppress    your  prisoners  ;  but 
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you  should  remember  that  they  are  still 
your  fellow  creatures  ;  and  while  the 
great  God  declares  that  he  is  merciful, 
even  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  it  is  certainly 
incumbent  on  man  to  show  a  similar 
spirit  of  benevolence  to  his  fellow  beings, 
however  degraded  they  may  have  become 
when  they  are  overtaken  by  the  power  of 
the  law.  For,  probably,  if  our  own  deeds 
were  to  be  disclosed,  they  might  be,  in 
the  aggregate,  of  a  more  sinful  nature  than 
those  of  them  who  are  condemned  and  pu- 
nished for  a  particular  offence.  These 
considerations  should  certainly  induce 
every  one  in  authority  to  soften  the  seve- 
rity of  the  law  towards  those  who  expose 
themselves  to  its  penalties." 

The  bailie  hemmed. 

Hector  now  dragged  out  the  body,  and 
placed  it  on  some  straw.  The  vital  spark 
was  indeed  gone,  and  the  pallid,  haggard 
appearance  of  the  countenance,  seemed 
to  be  extremely  nauseous  to  the  delicate 
nerves  of  the  bailie  and  town  clerk.     The 
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one  exclaimed,  "What  a  woeful  object, 
Tom  I"  Tom  replied,  "  That  the  woman 
being  dead,  they  had  nothing  farther  to 
do  with  her  ;  for  the  law,  as  the  bailie 
very  well  knew,  ceased  to  operate  on  in- 
animate objects.' ■  He  therefore  moved, 
that  they  should  adjourn  from  this  nasty 
hole  to  the  court  room. 

In  this  motion  the  bailie  willingly  ac- 
quiesced ;  but  Richard  arrested  their 
progress,  by  observing  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  send  for  a  medical  person  to  en- 
deavour to  produce  resuscitation.  This 
was  too  reasonable  a  proposal  for  the 
magistrate  to  refuse  ;  and  he  accordingly 
dispatched  Hector  for  the  nearest  surgeon, 
who  soon  made  his  appearance.  But 
she  was  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
any  relief  that  he  could  afford  her.  He 
soon  communicated  this  intelligence  to 
the  civic  authorities  ;  giving  them  at  the 
same  time  to  understand  that  her  death 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of 
a  blood-vessel ;    that  she  had  evidently 
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been  in  a  weak  state  from  the  want  of 
a  pure  atmosphere ;  and  that  some  strong 
feeling  or  extraordinary  exertion  had  oc- 
casioned premature  death. 

Richard  was  questioned  by  the  worthy 
magistrate,  and  clerk,  if  he  were  any  rela- 
tion to  the  deceased  ;  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  to  understand  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  criminal's  friends  to  relieve 
the  town  of  the  expenses  of  her  funeral. 
Richard    informed    them   that    he   was 
no  relation,    though  he  had  intercourse 
with  her  friends ;  and  he  at  the  same  time 
took  the  opportunity   of  expressing  the 
conviction  of  his  mind  that  the  magis- 
trates were  the  occasion  of  her  death,  by 
putting  her  into  so  foul  and  close  a  dun- 
geon, as  the  one  into  which  she  had  been 
thrust ;  that  this  conduct  was  very  repre- 
hensible on  the  part  of  civic  rulers,  and 
quite  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the 
country ;  for  though  they  required  that 
criminals  be  kept  in  a  place  of  confine- 
ment, yet  they  gave  no  authority  that  they 
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should  be  tortured  in  prison  ;  and  while 
comfort  was  not  by  any  means  in- 
compatible with  security,  it  ought  cer- 
tainly ever  to  be  afforded  in  a  country 
that  boasted  of  civilization.  With  regard 
to  her  funeral,  he  would  see  that  the  ma- 
gistrates performed  that  duty  properly, 
and  at  their  own  expense. 

The  bailie  whispered  to  the  town 
clerk,  "  Will  the  funeral  cost  me  any 
thing?"  The  other  replied,  that  it 
would  come  out  of  the  town  funds. 
The  bailie  then  declared  that  he  saw  the 
matter  in  a  different  light.  He  informed 
Richard,  that  he  should  give  orders 
about  her  funeral,  and  should  see  that 
she  was  properly  interred  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  With  regard  to  the  commodi- 
ousness  of  the  prison,  he  said  that  he 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  bring  the 
matter  under  the  consideration  of  the 
commissioners  of  supply,  at  the  first 
county  meeting. 

Richard  took  leave  of  the  worthy  ma- 
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gistrate,  and  returned  to  the  inn,  where 
dinner  awaited  him.  He  was  refreshing 
himself  with  a  glass  of  wine  after  the 
cloth  had  been  removed,  and  ruminating 
on  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  the 
day,  when  the  landlord  entered,  and 
informed  him  that  a  gentleman  who  lay 
up  stairs  in  a  very  bad  state,  wished  to 
see  him. 

He  inquired  the  name  of  the  person, 
and  was  informed  that  it  was  a  Mr.  Nip- 
law.  Richard  hesitated  not  a  moment 
to  comply  with  the  request,  and  imme- 
diately followed  the  landlord  up  to  the 
room.  Richard  was  much  astonished  at 
Niplaw's  condition.  When  he  last  saw 
him  in  Edinburgh,  he  had,  no  doubt, 
been  unwell,  but  his  countenance  at 
this  moment  was  truly  shocking.  It 
by  fits  assumed  various  forms.  At 
one  time,  excessively  pale,  at  another, 
suffused  with  a  deep  hectic  flush.  Some- 
times the  features  were  contracted  into 
expressions  of  rage  and  despair,  and  at 
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others  he  would  start  up  in  the  most 
horrible  fright ;— the  eyes  were  awfully 
wild,  and  he  talked  incoherently. 

Richard  was  excessively  pained  at  the 
sight,  and  he  could  not  but  think  that 
this  was,  indeed,  a  day  that  he  had  the 
peculiar  misfortune  of  beholding  human 
nature  in  the  most  horrible  aspect.  He 
spoke  two  or  three  times  before  Mr.  Nip- 
law  seemed  to  recognize  him.  He  re- 
peated his  words  at  an  interval  when  he 
thought  that  a  gleam  of  reason  still 
dawned  upon  his  mind  ;— Ci  Mr.  Niplaw, 
I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  in  this 
condition  :  how  do  you  feel  ?  I  hope  you 
will  soon  get  better." 

All  that  Mr.  Niplaw  could  do,  at  this 
moment,  was  to  grasp  his  hand  and  mo- 
tion him  to  sit  down  on  a  chair  by  his 
bed-side.  Richard  did  so  while  his  hand 
was  firmly  grasped  by  that  of  Niplaw. — 
The  latter  endeavoured  to  recover  his 
breath — "  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr. 
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Valeburn/'  he  uttered  faintly.  His 
voice  indeed,  was  so  weak  and  inarticu- 
late,, that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he 
could  be  understood. — "  I  came  here," 
said  he,  "  two  days  ago,  on  the  same  er- 
rand as  you  have  come — to  visit  that  ill 
fated  woman,  Frances  Arthur.  I  was 
informed  of  Mr.  Mandate's  death  just 
before  I  left  home,  and  I  thought, 
probably,  that  you  might  come  here  in 
his  stead,  and  it  is  just  within  these  two 
hours  that  your  name  was  accidentally 
announced  to  me  by  the  landlord.  Oh  ! 
Mr.Valeburn,"  said  he, "  I  am  the  great- 
est sinner  that  ever  existed.  You  will 
doubtless  have  seen  that  poor  woman  ; 
the  sight  of  her  wrung  drops  of  blood 
from  my  very  heart— O  God  !  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  !  I  not  only  reduced  this  poor 
woman  to  misery,  but  have  thus  been 
the  cause  of  the  misery  which  she  occa- 
sioned to  others.  What  befel  your  mo- 
ther and  sister  has  been  entirely  owing 
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to  my  wickedness.  I  had  long  since 
thought  that  this  poor  woman  was 
dead  and  gone,  though  her  image,  once 
lovely  and  pure,  continually  haunted  my 
mind.  For  twenty  years  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  soften  the  recollection  of  the  wic- 
kedness of  my  youth,  and  to  blunt  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  by  drowning  my  rea- 
son with  ardent  spirits,  which  gnawed  my 
vitals  with  excruciating  torture  ;  but  the 
interview  I  had  with  this  victim  of  my 
folly,  has  brought  the  awful  effects  of 
my  wickedness  to  my  remembrance  with 
the  most  poignant  bitterness.  What  with 
pangs  of  conscience,  and  bodily  pains, 
I  have  been  reduced  to  my  present  de- 
plorable condition.-— I  make  myself  be- 
lieve that  I  am  already  in  the  agonies  of 
hell — I  shall  be  more  than  man  if  I  sur- 
vive many  hours.  No  later  than  last 
night  I  had  a  most  horrible  dream  :  the 
very  idea  of  it  is  enough  to  make  my  flesh 
creep  with  horror. — I  fancied  that  I  was 
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brought  to  the  top  of  a  tremendous 
precipice,  and  that  below  there  was  a 
vast  gulf  of  burning  flakes  ;  that  Frances 
Arthur  was  beside  me  —  that  a  gust 
of  wind  impelled  her  and  me  over 
the  brink,  and  in  an  instant,  both  of 
us  were  plunged  into  this  terrible  fur- 
nace. I  had  foolishly  become  a  pro- 
selyte in  my  youth  to  the  subtle  reason- 
ings of  philosophers,  which  made  me 
view  Christianity  with  indifference  and 
doubt ;  and  though  I  never  openly  de- 
spised religious  ordinances,  yet  I  never 
attended  upon  them,  for  I  took  greater 
delight  in  reading  works  of  history  and 
philosophy.  Oh  !  would  that  I  had  been 
wise — Oh  !  that  my  life  were  spared  for  a 
short  time !  I  would  devote  myself,  soul  and 
body,  to  the  service  of  my  Heavenly  Cre- 
ator !  Oh  !  what  can  man  do  for  me  now  ? 
It  is  now  that  I  see  it  was  through  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  great  God 
that  I  have  lived,  moved,  and  had   my 
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being  ;  and  who  has  undoubtedly  seen 
all  my  actions,  and  observed  my  most 
secret  thoughts.— O  God  !"  exclaimed 
he,  with  the  deepest  earnestness,  "  what 
an  account  I  have  to  render !  My  sins  are 
unpardonable !  Nothing  but  what  is  pure 
can  see  thy  presence.  1  cannot  ex- 
pect forgiveness  of  my  sins  when  I  am 
just  soliciting  it  at  the  moment  of  my 
dissolution,  after  spending  a  life  of  most 
aggravated  guilt.  I  feel  great  happiness, 
indeed,  when  I  look  on  such  a  saint  as 
you,  whose  life  has  been  invariably  holy, 
upright,  and  good.  Oh,  what  a  difference 
will  be  between  your  dissolution  and 
mine  !  You  see  me  expiring  in  all  the  ago- 
nies of  despair  —  a  sure  indication  of 
hereafter  misery;  but  you  will  breathe 
your  last  with  the  benignant  smile  of  a 
Christian — a  proof  that  celestial  felicity 
awaits  you  in  that  world  where  the  spirits 
of  just  men  are  made  perfect. " 

Richard  had  been  so  well  aware  of  the 
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guilty  life  of  this  dying  man,  that  he 
could  scarcely  offer  him  any  consolation. 
He  told  him  that  he  had  seen  Frances 
Arthur  that  day,  in  prison — that  she  was 
now  no  more — that  before  she  expired 
she  had  sincerely  forgiven  him,  and  he 
trusted  himself  that  God  would  forgive 
him  likewise.  He  proposed  that  a  cler- 
gyman should  be  immediately  sent  for, 
such  were  the  only  persons  on  earth  who 
could  administer  comfort  to  his  soul. 

This  last  proposal  Mr.  Niplaw  did  not 
hear.  The  intimation  of  Frances  Arthur's 
death  seemed  to  affect  him  deeply  ;  he 
lifted  up  his  head  as  if  to  speak,  but 
immediately  fell  back  and  breathed  his 
last,  without  uttering  a  word  or  a 
groan. 

At  this  moment,  the  landlord  and  the 
surgeon  entered,  but  all  were  soon  con- 
vinced that  no  relief  could  be  adminis- 
tered to  Talmach  Niplaw  ;  and  that  he 
was  now,  indeed,  a  lifeless  corpse. 
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Iii  the  short  span  of  life  which  God 
has  allotted  to  man  for  making  prepa- 
ration for  eternity,  he  who  has  passed 
his  existence  in  utter  disregard  or  neg- 
lect of  His  sacred  precepts,  cannot 
reasonably  expect  that  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance will  qualify  him  for  heaven. 
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CHAP.   XXXVI. 


Without  giving  any  farther  detail, 
in  the  meantime,  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  shall  non- 
return to  Greenerechan. 

When  it  came  io  be  known  that  Fran- 
ces was  absent,  Mrs.  Arthur  was  utterly 
astonished.  She  felt  uneasy  and  anxious 
for  her  return.  The  weather  was  still  get- 
ting worse — the  rain  fell  in  torrents — the 
storm  howled  and  blew  as  if  it  would 
sweep  the  very  house  from  its  foundation. 
The  heaving  of  the  billows  made  a  noise 
more  tremendous  than  that  of  thunder. 
At  intervals  she  imagined  that  she  heard 
the  report  of  guns,,  although  she  could 
hardly   have   distinguished    the    sound 
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for  the  roaring  of  the  surge  upon  the 
rocks. 

Mrs.  Arthur  ventured  to  the  outer  door 
to  try  if  it  were  possible  that  any  search 
could  be  made  for  Frances.  She  was 
accompanied  thither  by  her  domestics: 
but  they  could  hardly  present  their  faces 
before  the  (f  angry  scowling  of  the  tem- 
pest." Their  eyes  were  directed  towards 
the  beach,  and  they  thought  they  could 
discern  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
shore  the  reflection  of  a  light,  which 
they  judged  to  proceed  from  a  vessel  in 
distress. 

Mrs.  Arthur  declared.,  that  since  she 
had  come  to  Greenerechan,  she  had  never 
witnessed  such  a  dismal  night.  She  was 
engaged  in  giving  some  directions  to 
her  two  servants,  who  were  both  resolved 
to  brave  every  danger  in  making  search 
for  their  dear  young  mistress,  though 
they  were  bitterly  bewailing  the  appa- 
rent hopelessness  of  the  search.  At  this 
moment,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  all 
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present,  Frances  rushed  in  and  threw 
herself  into  their  arms  in  a  state  of 
breathless  agitation. 

She  was  followed  at  a  little  distance  by 
a  stranger,  who  exhibited  indeed  a  most 
woeful  and  drooping  aspect.  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur, and  all,  stood  aghast.  Frances,  as 
soon  as  she  recovered  her  breath,  broke 
silence. 

"  O,  my  dear,  dear  mother!"  she 
said,  "-  do  not  be  frightened ;  strange 
things  have  indeed  happened  this  awful 
day ; — but  it  was  Heaven  that  urged  me 
to  venture  out!  I  was  just,"  said  she, 
"  on  my  way  returning  home,  when  I 
thought  I  perceived  a  light  near  the 
shore,  and  heard  at  no  great  distance, 
heart-rending  cries.  I  thought  that 
it  might  be  somewhat  imprudent  to 
go  thither,  but  I  concluded  that  if  I 
returned  to  the  house,  you  would  not 
suffer  me  to  go  out  again  ;  so,  as  I  knew 
the  way  perfectly  well,  I  resolved  to  go 
down  to  the  shore,  and  see  if  the  persons 

vol.  in  o 
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were  really  in  distress,  and  if  so,  to  con- 
duct them  hither ;  as  I  knew,  my  dear 
mother,"  she  said,  taking  hold  of  her 
hand  affectionately,  "  you  were  always 
glad  to  succour  the  distressed." 

The  tears  that  flowed  from  Mrs. 
Arthur's  eyes  at  this  moment  suffi- 
ciently showed  that  she  approved  of  her 
conduct. 

cc  Well,  when  I  went  down,"  continued 
Frances,  "  I  saw  this  poor  man,  along 
with  another,  who  was  in  a  still  weaker 
state,  bewailing  their  condition.  I  ap- 
peared before  them,  offered  to  conduct 
them  to  this  asylum,  and  my  services 
were  accepted  with  gratitude  and  joy.?> 

The  person  by  whom  she  was  accom- 
panied was  in  a  woeful  plight;  without 
shoes  to  his  feet,  or  coat  to  his  back.  He 
spake,  and  his  story  ran  thus :  ' c  I  was  com- 
mander of  a  ship  belonging  to  Greenock. 
We  were  making  our  passage  homewards 
from  the  West  India  islands,  and  only 
this  morning  got  the  first  sight  of  land. 
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The  weather  in  the  course  of  the  day  had 
become  foggy  and  boisterous,  and  we  had 
driven  so  much  to  leeward  that  we  soon 
found  we  had  lost  our  reckoning. 
Amid  the  darkness  of  the  night,  our 
vessel  was  dashed  against  a  rock. 
— The  mate  and  crew  resolved  to 
venture  themselves  in  the  long-boat ;  but 
this  was  done  without  my  consent,  and 
their  temerity  has  proved  fatal  to  them : 
they  had  scarcely  got  into  the  boat  when 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  tremendous 
wave,  and  in  the  next  moment  no  trace  of 
their  existence  was  to  be  seen.  The  same 
wave  which  sank  my  ill-fated  crew  dashed 
tie  vessel  towards  the  shore.  J,  and 
another  gentleman,  resolved  to  stand  by 
the  vessel  while  she  kept  together,  as  we 
saw  that  we  could  not  preserve  our  lives 
any  way  else.  Our  lives,  however,  could 
not  long  be  preserved  in  the  situation  in 
which  we  stood.  Every  wave  that  dashed 
against  her  was  fast  bringing  her  to  de- 
struction.    One  of  the  masts  gave  way, 

o  2 
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and  we  resolved  to  hazard  our  lives  upon 
it ;  and  by  this  means  I  and  my  passen- 
ger, with  considerable  difficulty,,  reached 
the  shore.  The  gentleman  who  has 
been  my  companion  in  this  hour  of  dis- 
tress, is  at  present  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion ;  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  his  safety.  We  could  not  bear  him 
hither,  and  I  have  accompanied  this 
good  angel,"  pointing  to  Frances,  "  who 
has  directed  me  to  this  house  in  the  very 
hour  of  need.  I  would  rather  that  you 
denied  me  shelter  and  afforded  it  to  him. 
As  long  as  I  breathe  I  shall  feel  grateful 
to  this  excellent  lady,  who  came  like  a 
good  angel,  to  save  from  inevitable  de- 
struction two .  persons  who  were  suffer- 
ing under  distress,  and  who  should  have 
certainly  perished  had  they  not  been 
discovered." 

ec  My  dear  mother,"  exclaimed  Fran- 
ces, tf  suffer  me  to  go  down  to  bring  up 
this  gentleman ;  I  shall  be  unhappy  un- 
less I  do  so.     We  shall  take  the  arm 
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chair,  with  us   and  Malcolm  shall  ac- 
company us.'* 

Mrs.  Arthur  could  not  refuse  the  heroic 
request  of  her  beloved  protegee.  Frances 
and  the  two  domestics  accordingly  set 
out,<accompanied  by  the  captain ;  who  de- 
clared, that  as  long  as  he  had  breath  he 
would  join  in  assisting  his  friend.  They 
soon  reached  the  place  where  the  gentle- 
man lay.  He  was  reclining  himself,  in  a 
weak,  faintish  condition,  by  the  side  of  a 
rock,  and  was  utterly  unable  to  speak. 
He  was  placed  with  all  convenient  speed 
in  the  litter  which  had  been  brought 
down  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  him  to 
the  house.  The  domestics  and  the  cap- 
tain assisted  to  bear  it,  while  Frances  led 
the  way.  Though  the  house  was  not 
far  distant  from  the  shore,  it  was  a  consi- 
derable time  before  they  reached  it,  as 
they  could  proceed  but  slowly  with  their 
charge. 

Mrs.  Arthur,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  getting  an  apartment  prepared  for 
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him.  When  the  party  reached  the  house, 
the  stranger  they  had  taken  up  seemed 
to  be  extremely  faint ;  so  was  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  now  utterly  unable  to 
render  any  farther  assistance.  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur conducted  him  to  an  apartment, 
furnished  him  with  every  refreshment 
she  had  in  her  power,  and  soon  left  him 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  repose  which 
his  condition  so  much  required. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Frances  and  the 
others  had  administered  cordials,  and 
bestowed  every  attention  on  the  gentle- 
man, and  they  were  soon  glad  to  find 
that  their  efforts  to  restore  animation 
were  not  ineffectual.  His  lips  moved, 
and  he  was  heard  to  utter  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  his  benefactors.  As  his 
countenance  began  to  brighten  up, 
Frances  thought  that  it  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  she  had  ever  beheld.  But 
she  or  the  others  did  not  long  indulge 
themselves  in  gazing  on  the  stranger,  or 
suffering  him  to  enter  into  any  conver- 
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sation  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  considered 
sufficiently  revived,  he  was  conducted  to 
his  apartment ;  but  he  did  not  enjoy 
that  needful  repose  of  which  he  so  much 
stood  in  need. 

Next  day  the  captain,  who  was  a  ro- 
bust man,  and  inured  to  dangers  and 
fatigues,  was  up  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
the  inmates  had  expected.  He  repeated 
his  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and 
the  accommodation  he  had  received. 

He  proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  his 
less  fortunate  passenger,  to  inquire  how 
he  had  passed  the  night;  and  he  felt 
much  distressed  when  he  saw  him  in  a 
weaker  state  than  he  was  on  the  preceed- 
ing  evening.  His  rest  had  been  alto- 
gether un refreshing,  and  his  countenance 
bore  strong  symptoms  of  approaching 
fever. 

The  captain  communicated  this  dis- 
tressing intelligence  to  Frances,  (for 
Mrs.  Arthur  had  not  yet  got  out  of  bed,) 
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who  felt  greatly  concerned  about  his 
condition.  Every  thing  that  she  thought 
his  state  required,  was  instantly  ordered. 
The  captain  expressed  his  deep  regret 
that  this  event  would,  in  all  probability, 
add  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  had 
already  incurred ;  as  in  the  present  iso- 
lated part  of  the  country  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  him  conveyed  to  any 
other  place  of  accommodation.  He  ear- 
nestly in  treated  that  he  might  be  suffered 
to  remain  until  he  was  restored  to  a  state 
of  convalescence.  (e  Kind  lady/'  said  he, 
"  you  have  been  the  means  of  saving  both 
our  lives,  and  it  is  with  sorrow,  indeed, 
that  I  see  you  will  be  put  to  farther 
trouble  on  my  friend's  account.  I  know 
that  if  I  were  to  talk  of  pecuniary  remu- 
neration, I  should  offer  an  insult  to  your 
benevolent  feelings,  but  I  trust  you  will 
not  have  to  regret  your  kindness." 

Frances  could  not  refrain  from  drop- 
ping a  tear,  when  she  reflected  on  the 
disclosure   she  had  heard  on   the  pre- 
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ceding  clay,  that  she  herself  was  but  a 
dependent  on  Mrs.  Arthur's  bounty. 

Ci  Sir,  you  will  excuse  me,°  she  said 
with  the  most  innocent  sweetness,  "  if  I 
do  not  express  to  you  courteously, 
my  feelings  on  this  occasion.  I  am 
an  inexperienced  girl,  quite  unac- 
quainted with  the  world,  and  with  the 
customs  of  society.  I  am  certain  that 
my  mother — that  is/*  continued  she,  with 
a  sigh  and  a  tear,  "  Mrs.  Arthur,  delights 
in  doing  good,  and  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  all  those  who  may  be  cast  in  her 
way.  Rely  upon  it,  that  the  strictest 
attention  shall  be  paid  to  you  and  your 
friend,  as  long  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  remain  here ;  and  the 
pleasure  which  we  shall  feel  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  performed 
a  humane  action,  is  the  best  com- 
pensation we  can  receive.  But  may  I 
ask  you,  sir/'  continued  Frances,  with 
an  expression  of  modest  diffidence,  "  to 
favour  me  with  your  names,  and  the  place 

o  5 
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you  belong  to  ?  I  make  the  request 
from  a  kind  feeling,  as  I  am  much 
interested  in  your  fate." 

"  Miss  Arthur— -I  presume— you  have 
just  now  expressed  yourself  nobly  ;  and 
it  is  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude that  I  acknowledge  your  kindness  ; 
and  I  am  sure,  when  my  friend  reco- 
vers, he  will  not  be  wanting  in  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  you.  Having  so 
expressed  myself,  a  refusal  to  comply 
with  your  wish  may  be  thought  to  come 
with  a  bad  grace  from  me ;  but  this 
must  be  done  by  the  gentleman  him- 
self—not on  any  dishonourable  grounds 
does  he  wish  to  remain  concealed  ; 
but,  from  what  I  have  gathered  of 
his  history,  I  believe  he  has  various 
reasons  for  remaining  unknown.  And 
it  would  be  rather  unfair  in  me  to 
make  disclosures,  of  which  he  might 
afterwards  disapprove.  With  regard  to 
myself,  you  have  received  all  the  ac- 
count you  can  possibly  care  for." 
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;c  You  will  pardon  me,  sir"  said 
Frances,  mildly,  Ci  for  intruding  my 
inquiries— -I  shall  inquire  no  farther." 

The  captain  soon  afterwards  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  fatal  rock  upon  which  his 
vessel  had  been  wrecked.  The  wind 
had  shifted,  and  the  storm  had  abated, 
but  a  heavy  swell  continued  to  agitate 
the  surface  of  the  deep.  When  he 
reached  the  shore,  no  vestige  of  the 
hull  was  any  where  to  be  seen,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  planks  that  were 
thrown  upon  the  shore  ;  and  he  very 
naturally  concluded,  that  the  vessel  in 
the  course  of  the  night  must  have  been 
swept  over  Greenercchan  point,  and 
drifted  out  to  sea. 

He  continued  to  perambulate  the  shore 
for  a  considerable  time,  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  discover  some  of  the  bodies 
of  his  unhappy  crew,  but  he  could  per- 
ceive none  ;  and  as  the  tide  was  now  at 
itslowestebb,he  thought  he  had  good  rea- 
son to  despair  of  making  any  farther  dis- 
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coveries,   either  of    his    vessel    or    his 
crew. 

He  returned  to  the  house,  and  after 
repeating  his  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  the  worthy  inmates  of  Greenerechan 
cottage,  he  informed  them  that  he  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  setting  out  im- 
mediately for  Greenock,,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint his  owners  of  what  had  befallen 
him.  The  loss,  however  great, he  did  not 
much  regret,  as  the  property  was  in- 
sured ;  but  what  afflicted  him  most  was 
the  loss  of  ten  valuable  lives.  Ci  But/' 
continued  he,  iC  we  cannot  avert  our  des- 
tiny, nor  overrule  the  workings  of 
Providence." 

After  some  farther  conversation,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  he  took  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  the  inmates  of 
Greenerechan,  commending  his  unfortu- 
nate passenger  to  their  protection ;  and 
he  was  conducted  by  Malcolm  to  the 
nearest  ferry. 

The  unfortunate  stranger  was  now  the 
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object  of  their  tenderest  solicitude  and 
regard .  The  fever  still  continued  to  prey 
upon  his  vitals ;  and  the  inte  rest  and  at- 
tention which  his  condition  excited,  almost 
made  our  cottagers  forget  the  extraordi- 
nary and  tragical  events  that  had  been 
lately  disclosed .  The  whole  day  w  asspent 
in  doing  every  thing  in  their  pow  er  to  re- 
lieve his  wants,  and  promote  his  comfort. 

The  following  night  was  still  slum- 
berless  and  unrefreshing  to  the  invalid. 
No  surgeon  could  readily  be  procured^  as 
the  residence  of  the  nearest  was  more 
than  thirty  miles  distant ;  but  the  regret 
which  might  have  been  occasioned  by 
this  inconvenience,  was  happily  obviated 
by  Mrs.  Arthur,  who  possessed  conside- 
rable medical  skill;  and  as  she  under- 
stood the  nature  of  his  disease,  she  knew 
how  to  apply  the  proper  remedies. 

The  second  morning  still  found  the  un- 
fortunate stranger  in  a  distressed  condi- 
tion— but  it  was  a  day  that  was  destined 
to  unfold  another  mystery  to  Frances. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  day,  she  had 
indulged  herself  in  taking  a  solitary 
stroll  along  the  sea-shore,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  her  spirits,  after  the 
fatigues  she  had  undergone.  She  had 
proceeded  rather  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house,  musing,  in 
deep  reverie,  on  the  momentous  inci- 
dents of  the  week.  The  day  was  mild, 
and  the  sky  serene,  and  she  felt  disposed 
to  indulge  her  thoughts  amidst  the 
delightful  surrounding  scenery.  She 
had  unconsciously  seated  herself  upon 
a  little  hillock  immediately  above  the 
shore ;  and  when  directing  her  eyes 
towards  the  ocean  she  could  not  refrain 
from  exclaiming,  "  How  awful  are  the 
workings  of  nature !  Had  that  sea  been 
as  serene  on  Monday  as  it  is  to-day, 
the  ship  that  is  now  in  pieces  would 
have  been  perfectly  whole ;  those  men 
who  have  now  a  watery  grave,  would 
have  been  still  in  existence  !  But,  Ah  ! 
who  can  overrule  the  dictates  of  Heaven, 
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or  resolve  the  mysteries  of  Providence  ! 
---I  wish  that  I  knew  the  rank  of  our 
unfortunate  stranger  ; — I  wonder  who  he 
can  be  ?-— But,  Ah ! "  continued  she, 
after  a  pause,  and  heaving  a  sigh,  "  my 
own  condition  is  clouded  writh  more  ob- 
scurity than  his-— what  am  I  ?  a  poor  un- 
fortunate outcast— the  child  of  misfor- 
tune-—without  father  or  mother,  or  any 
relation '.--But  why  should  I  murmur 
when  I  see  how  much  greater  are  the  suf- 
ferings and  distresses  of  others,  than  any 
that  I  have  endured  ?  Mrs.  Arthur  has 
always  been  a  parent  to  me,  and  why  should 
I  repine  ?  I  shall  ever  continue  to  put  my 
trust  in  Him  who  never  forsakes  those 
who  love  him,  and  who  study  to  obey 
his  commands.0 

Frances'  temper  was,  indeed,  of  too 
lively  and  cheerful  a  nature,  to  give  way 
to  affliction.  She  was,  indeed,  sensitively 
alive  to  the  troubles  in  which  she  and 
her  mother  were  at  present  involved  ;  but 
still  the  unfortunate    condition   of   the 
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helpless  stranger  occupied  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  thoughts ;  for  the  hearts  of 
those  who  can  truly  sympathize,  in  other's 
misfortunes  are  most  affected  by  a  present 
object :  their  benevolence  does  not  spend 
itself  in  empty  sentimental  vapourings, 
or  lamentations  over  distant  and  irreme- 
diable calamities. 

The  thoughts  of  the  moralizing 
Frances,  were  soon  engrossed  by  the 
idea  of  the  stranger,  who  was  under  the 
same  roof  with  her.  "  I  am  sure/'  con- 
tinued she,  in  the  same  strain  of  thought, 
Ci  he  must  be  a  very  amiable  man,  his 
countenance  is  so  pensive  and  mild ! — 
Poor  creature  !  what  sighs  he  uttered 
last  night!  I  am  much  interested  in  his 
welfare." 

While  indulging  in  these  meditations, 
her  eyes  happened  to  light  upon  the 
figure  of  a  person  who  appeared  to  be 
approaching  the  place  where  she  sat. 
She  was  so  little  accustomed  to  see  gen- 
tlemen about  Greenerechan,    that    she 
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could  not  but  feel  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  present  unexpected  sight.  At  one 
time  she  thought  that  he  must  be  the 
proprietor  of  the  island,  but  then  he  was 
usually  clad  in  hunting  habiliments  j 
and  the  person  who  was  now  within 
her  view,  seemed  to  be  attired  in  a 
different  manner.  It  occurred  to  her 
mind,  however,  that  he  might  be  some 
person  concerned  in  the  late  ship- 
wreck ;  and  as  she  saw  that  his  steps 
were  directed  towards  her,  she  involun- 
tarily rose  up,  waiting  his  approach,  yet 
so  confused  at  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  a  stranger,  that  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  ought  to  remain  till  he  came 
up  or  not. 

While  in  this  state  of  suspense,  the 
gentleman  had  advanced  within  a  few 
yards  of  where  she  stood.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  deep  mourning,  and  this  con- 
firmed her  opinion  that  he  must  be  some 
relation  of  those  who  had  suffered  by 
the  shipwreck.     But  her  astonishment 
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may  be  better  imagined  than  described, 
when  on  approaching  her,  she  perceived 
by  his  countenance— his  eyes — the  form 
of  the  nose,,  and  the  whole  features,  an 
exact  portrait  of  herself.  The  moment 
she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  countenance, 
she  felt  sensibly  convinced  that  the 
resemblance  was  striking.  She  gazed  ; 
blushed;  and  started  at  the  reflec- 
tion ! 

Richard  Valeburn,  (for  this  was  no 
other  than  himself,)  when  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  interesting  female  that  stood 
before  him,  felt  deeply  impressed  with 
the  similarity  of  their  countenances,  and 
he  was  at  once  decidedly  convinced 
that  he  was  now  in  the  presence  of  his 
dear,  his  long  lost  sister !  His  breast 
glowed  with  all  the  ardent  emotions 
of  a  brother.  So  intense  were  his 
feelings  in  this  moment  of  ecstasy,  that 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  could 
maintain  the  prudent  resolution  he  had 
previously  come  to,  of  disclosing  himself 
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to  his  sister  with  as  much  uuimpassioned 
caution,  as  he  could  possibly  command, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  violent  agitation, 
that  might  ensue  by  a  precipitate  disclo- 
sure. 

Without  uttering  a  syllable,  he  had 
instinctively  taken  hold  of  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  with  all  the  feelings  of  fra- 
ternal affection ;  and  he  thought  the 
grasp  was  returned  by  a  similar  pressure. 

Those  secret  laws  which  unite  and 
harmonize  different  particles  of  inanimate 
matter,  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  that 
innate  sympathy  which  glows  in  the 
human  breast ;  and  which  exhibit  in  the 
varied  gradations  of  society  an  influ- 
ence proportionate  to  the  force  or  ex- 
tent of  that  magnetic  power  which  calls 
it  into  exercise.  The  secret  workings 
of  nature  in  the  instance  before  us,  will 
fully  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  remaik. 

"Don't  be  surprised  at  this  familiarity," 
said  Richard,  while  his  eyes  were  swim- 
ming in  tears   of  joy,  as  they  were  in- 
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tently  rivetted  upon  the  countenance  of 
his  dear  sister.  "  It  will  be  all  satisfac- 
torily explained  when  we  reach  Greener- 
echan .   You  will  accompany  me  thither?" 

"  I  shall  do  so,"  answered  Frances^ 
with  great  pleasure.  But  there  is  some- 
thing tells  me,"  continued  she,  with  a 
bewildered  feeling  of  agitation,  c<  that  you 
have  some  important  tidings  to  commu- 
nicate." 

These  were  the  first  words  she  had 
spoken,,  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  so 
much  resembled  that  of  her  mother,  and 
her  eyes  were  so  affectionately  bent  upon 
his  countenance  as  she  spoke,  that 
Richard's  feelings  became  too  strong  to 
enable  him  to  retain  his  previous  resolu- 
tions. They  were  soon  utterly  extin- 
guished by  the  full  warmth  of  his  heart ; 
he  could  contain  himself  no  longer — 
'f My  dear  sister!"  he  exclaimed,  fold- 
ing his  arms  around  her  neck,  while  the 
tears  were  falling  profusely  from  his  eyes. 
"  My  dear  Eliza — I  am  your  brother, 
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Richard  Valeburn  !  my  dear  Eliza — my 
only  sister  \" 

They  were  now  locked  in  each  other's 
arms— gazing  with  feelings  of  perplexed 
wonder,  and  silent  joy,  on  each  other's 
«ountenances.  Richard,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes — she  as  pale  as  death— she  looked 
upon  him,  and  repeated  in  an  inaudible 
tone — "Eliza  Valeburn !"  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  disclosure  had  overpowered 
her  feelings.  Her  strength  was  unable 
to  support  it.  She  gazed,  or  seemed  to 
gaze  upon  her  brother,  and  fainted  in  his 
arms. 

Richard's  feelings  at  this  moment  were 
beyond  description.  Keenly  did  he  up- 
braid himself  for  having  been  so  impru- 
dent in  making  the  discovery  so  abruptly. 
His  reason,  however,  happily  came  to 
his  aid  in  this  perilous  situation.  He 
disengaged  his  sister  from  his  arms,  and 
laid  her  gently  down  upon  the  grass; 
and  at  this  moment  he  would  have  given 
worlds  that  some  person  were  present  to 
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assist.  He  thought  of  having  recourse 
to  the  usual  remedy  in  emergencies  of 
this  kind — that  of  applying  cold  water  to 
the  temples ; — but  how,  or  where  was 
water  to  be  procured  ?  He  felt  distracted 
at  the  distressing  predicament  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Recollecting  himself, 
he  ran  down  to  the  sea,  filled  his 
hands  with  water,  came  hastily  up, 
and  applied  it  to  the  temples  of 
his   sister. 

The  remedy  proved  efficacious  ;  she 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  animation  ; 
and  in  a  little  while  was  able  to  speak. 

Richard's  joy  was  unbounded,  and  he 
embraced  her  with  all  the  ardour  of  fra- 
ternal affection. 

cc  My  dear— my  dear  brother/'  said 
Eliza,  faintly — e.\  Oh !  surely  this  is  not  a 
dream  !  and  I  fear  I  have  lost  my  senses; 
yet  I  feel  as  if  the  name  were  familiar  to 
me,  and  that  both  of  us  must  have  been 
once  together  :  and  if  you  are  really  my 
brother,"  said  the  agitated  Eliza,  "  Oh! 
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tell  me,  have  I  a  father— a  mother— or 
any  other  friend  but  you,  my  dear — 
dear  brother? — There  has  been,  surely, 
some  strange  mystery  hanging  over  my 
life." 

Ci  Ah!  my  dear  sister/'  said  the  weep- 
ing Richard,  Ci  you  speak,  alas  !  but  too 
true.  That  day  you  were  torn  from  us 
by  the  hand  of  a  cruel — no,  HI  not  stig- 
matize the  dead — your  mother  took  your 
loss  so  much  to  heart,  that  she  expired 
the  next  day.  But,  my  dear  sister,  you 
have  yet  a  fond  father,  whose  happiness 
will  indeed  be  great  when  he  beholds  his 
dear  Eliza." 

Notwithstanding  the  affectionate  senti- 
ments which  were  expressed  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion,  it  was  evident  that 
Eliza  felt  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
anxiety  to  hear  some  farther  explanation 
of  her  condition.  If  any  evidence  were 
required,  the  visible  workings  of  nature 
were,  indeed,  almost  sufficient  to  confirm 
their  relationship.     But  still,  there  was 
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an  evident  longing,  on  the  part  of  Eliza, 
for  a  farther  disclosure. 

They  were,  in  the  mean  time,  rapidly 
advancing  towards  Greenerechan  cottage ; 
but  so  much  was  Richard's  mind  en- 
grossed with  his  sister,  and  so  fervently 
occupied  was  his  soul  in  venting  ejacu- 
lations to  that  watchful  Providence  for 
having  restored  him  to  his  dear  sister, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  totally  unaware  of 
their  approach  to  the  house.  During  the 
whole  of  the  way,  Eliza  continued  to 
hang  upon  her  brother's  arm,  while  her 
eyes  were  directed  upon  his  countenance 
with  an  expression  of  marvellous  joy. 
She  spoke  but  little,  but  a  benignant 
smile  hung  upon  her  innocent  lips. 

In  this  manner  they  entered  the  house. 
Mrs.  Arthur  was  sitting  in  the  room, 
with  a  book  in  her  hand.  "  My  dear 
mother/'  said  Frances,  clasping  her  amis 
around  Mrs.  Arthur's  neck,  "  for  I  will 
still  call  you  mother,  this  has  indeed  been 
a  mysterious  week !     No  later  than  Mon-^ 
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day  you  told  me  I  was  without  parents ; 
to-day  I  have  found  a  brother !  a  brother 
in  that  Richard  Valeburn  from  whom 
you  received  the  sorrowful  tidings :  ay, 
that  Richard  Valeburn  is,  indeed,  my 
dear  brother!0 

This  intelligence  excited  in  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur's mind  a  feeling  of  great  astonish- 
ment ;  but  she  speedily  resumed  her 
wonted  composure. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,0  said  Mrs.  Arthur, 
while  the  tears  were  trickling  down  her 
aged  cheeks,  "  this  has  indeed  been  a 
momentous  week  !  But  they  are  the 
marvellous  doings  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence,— and  while  no  one  will  participate 
more  cordially  in  your  felicity  than  I 
shall, — yet  you  must  study  to  possess 
that  patient  calmness  of  mind,  as  well 
under  prosperity  as  in  adversity.  And 
now,  sir,"  said  she,  addressing  herself  to 
Richard,  and  taking  an  affectionate  hold 
of  his  hand  ;  while  I  gratefully  welcome 
you  to  my  humble  mansion,  I  shall  feel 

VOL.  III.  P 
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gratified  to  learn  your  history,  and  that 
of  your  sister,  though  I  fear  it  is  sadly 
connected  with  my  own/5 

"  It  is  truly  by  their  elders,  alone," 
said  Richard,  «  that  youth  ought  to  be 
regulated  and  governed.  Our  feelings 
of  pleasure,  however  great,  ought  always 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  our  rational 
powers ;  yet,  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  that 
it  will  give  me  extreme  pain  to  com- 
ply with  the  request,  as  the  circumstances 
which  I  must  necessarily  detail,  will  be 
the  means  of  giving  fresh  pangs  to  your 
mind." 

"Do  not  allow  that,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Arthur,  with  a  placid  calmness,  ;fto  pre- 
vent you  from  giving  the  fullest  explana- 
tion. What  is  clone  cannot  now  be  un- 
done ;  and  to  be  sorry  for  what  is  past, 
were  to  repine  at  the  doings  of  Heaven. 
Some  horrible  thought  strikes  my  mind ! 
I  think  I  anticipate  what  you  are  going 
to  say ;  but  go  on,  and  conceal  nothing 
that  has  am  relation  to  me." 
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'c  It  is  certainly/'  said  Richard  feelingly, 
**a  very  ungracious  task  to  purchase  my 
happiness  at  the  expense  of  giving  pain 
to  others  ;  but  1  have  already  gone  too  far 
to  recede,  and  I  trust  the  Almighty  will 
enable  you  to  hear  what  I  have  to  dis- 
close with  Christian  resignation.0  Richard 
briefly  recapitulated  what  has  been  al- 
ready fully  detailed  in  the  first  volume. 
But  rather  than  abridge  his  account  on 
this  important  occasion,  we  shall  incur 
the  offence  of  a  repetition.  "My  father," 
said  he,  "  is  named  Richard  Valeburn,  and 
resides  in  Homeston,  in  a  neighbouring 
county.  He  is  factor  and  surveyor  of  a 
gentleman*  s  property.  Though  not  pos- 
sessed of  much  wealth,  few  I  believe  can 
vie  with  him  in  point  of  respectability. 
He  was  married  at  rather  a  late  period  of 
his  life,  and  his  only  children  were  my- 
self and  Eliza.  I  was  eight  years  older 
than  my  sister.  At  one  period,  my  time 
was  much  occupied  at  school,  but  I  used 
to  be  always  fond  of  prattling  with  my  dear 
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sister.  Eliza  was  my  mother's  favourite. 
Indeed  she  could  scarcely  bear  that  she 
should  ever  be  out  of  her  sight,  so  ardently 
did  she  love  her.  My  father,  indeed,  was 
also  very  fond  of  her,  but  he  had  not  so 
much  time  on  his  hands  as  my  mother  ;  for 
his  business  kept  him  incessantly  employ, 
ed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  to 
come  at  once  to  the  essential  part  of 
my  narrative:— it  was  on  occasion  of  a 
May  Fair,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
I  was  then  in  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age, 
that  my  mother,  along  with  her  friend 
Mrs.  Kiniven,  the  wife  of  the  worthiest 
man  in  Homeston,  and  the  parents  of  a 
dear  and  long-lamented  friend  !  Well, 
she  and  my  mother  agreed  to  visit  the 
fair,  which  was  held  on  a  hill,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Homeston.  To  the  Hill  they 
went  on  that  unfortunate  day,  and  Eliza 
was  along  with  my  mother.  They  Mere 
accompanied  by  my  father's  servant,  who 
was  to  act  as  their  guide  and  protector ; 
but  my  mother's  indulgence  to  Hector,  for 
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that  was  his  name,  had  caused  him  to  make 
too  free  with  liquor,  and  forget  his  charge. 
My  mother  and  Mrs.  Kiniven  had  seat- 
ed themselves  upon  an  eminence,  a  little 
way  above  the  fair,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  what 
was  passing  below.  Here  they  remain- 
ed until  the  fair  was  about  to  close, 
and  on  their  way  home  they  were  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  pass  through  a  con- 
fused crowd.  My  mother  reluctantly 
committed  Eliza  to  Hector's  guidance. 
On  their  way  down  the  Hill,  she  and  Mrs. 
Kiniven  happened  to  precede  him  a  little 
way.  At  this  time,  Hector  fell  in 
with  one  of  his  acquaintances,  who 
prevailed  upon  him  to  go  into  one  of 
the  tents,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
parting  glass.  During  their  libations, 
my  poor  sister  had  wandered  to  the  out- 
side of  the  tent  unobserved  by  Hector. 
A  few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  he  was 
sensible  that  she  had  strayed  away,  but 
after  the  most  diligent  search,  she  was  no 
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where  to  be  found,  and  Hector  came 
home  with  the  melancholy  tidings  that 
he  had  lost  Eliza.  The  sensation  which 
this  intelligence  produced  in  the  minds 
of  our  family  is  beyond  description. 
Servants  and  messengers  were  dispatched 
in  every  direction  ;  but  all  their  inquiries 
proved  unavailing,  for  Eliza  was  no  where 
to  be  found.  Next  day,  the  magistrates 
were  consulted ;  and  it  was  they  who 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  her  having 
been  kidnapped,  and  messengers  scoured 
the  country  round ;  but  they  were 
likewise  unsuccessful.  One  circum- 
stance, however,  contributed  to  con- 
firm the  magistrates  in  their  opinion. 
An  innkeeper  who  lived  about  twelve 
miles  from  Homeston,  and  who  had 
been  late  in  returning  from  the  fair, 
observed  a  woman  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ins:,  and  when  he  was  a  short  distance 
from  home,  passing  rapidly  along  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
He  remarked  that  the  child  cried  bitterly, 
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but  thinking  it  was  some  mendicant  who 
was  returning  from  the  fair,  he  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  circumstance.  But 
when  he  learned  the  business,  a  messenger 
happening  to  call  at  his  house,  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  she  must  have 
had  with  her  the  child  he  was  inquiring 
after.  The  messengers  instantly  pursued 
the  track  that  the  mendicant  was  likely  to 
have  followed.  But  their  search  proved 
unsuccessful ;  and  after  using  all  the  ex- 
pedients that  could  possibly  be  devised,, 
for  weeks  and  months,  by  messengers, 
advertisements,  and  rewards,  my  poor 
sister  was  given  up  for  lost.  But 
this  awful  catastrophe  was  destined  to 
bring  my  mother  to  the  grave.  Her 
■distress -for  her  child  I  cannot  describe. 
The  intelligence  of  the  innkeeper  had 
been  imprudently  communicated  to  her, 
and  in  three  hours  afterwards,  she  expired 
in  the  greatest  agony." 

The  recollection  of  his  and  his  mother's 
sufferings  nearly  overpowered  Richard's 
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feelings.  Frances  burst  into  tears,  and 
wept  aloud,  exclaiming — Ci  A  dreadful 
fatality  has,  indeed,  accompanied  me 
through  this  world  \" 

Mrs.  Arthur's  sorrow  was  evidently 
as  intense  as  hers,  but  it  was  locked  up  in 
the  recesses  of  her  breast ;  after  a  short 
pause,  she  mildly  requested  Richard  to 
proceed. 

Richard  resumed, — r<  When  at  school, 
I  was  of  an  extremely  volatile  disposi- 
tion, but  the  loss  of  my  dear  sister  took 
such  possession  of  my  heart  as  to  make 
me  quite  melancholy  and  morose.  My 
father  was  advised,  much  against  his 
will,  to  send  me  to  some  business  that 
might  abstract  my  mind  from  melan- 
choly thoughts.  I  was  accordingly  sent 
to  Edinburgh,  and  bound  apprentice 
to  a  writer  to  the  signet.  Time,  a 
change  of  place,  and  business,  conside- 
rably abated  my  melancholy.  My  fa- 
ther often  visits  me  in  Edinburgh,  but 
I  have  only  been  twice  at  home  since  I 
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first  left  it.  I  never  felt  happy  while 
there,  for  it  awakened  such  painful  re- 
flections, that  I  should  have  been  quite 
miserable  but  for  my  father's  soci- 
ety. I  was  four  years  absent  before 
I  thought  of  visiting  Homeston  ; — but 
the  sorrow  I  felt  on  visiting  former 
scenes  made  me  resolve  never  to  go  again. 
I  was  not  there  from  that  period  till  last 
summer ;  a  space  of  ten  years. 

"  About  ten  years  ago  I  formed  a  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Mandate,  and  I  was  with 
him  until  his  death.  Were  I  to  relate 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  that  con- 
nexion I  should  distress  myself  more  than 
you :  at  some  future  period  they  may 
perhaps  be  disclosed." 

Richard  now  proceeded  to  give  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  his  interview  with  the 
unfortunate  Frances  Arthur,  together 
with  a  brief  detail  of  the  leading 
particulars  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Arthur 
listened  to  the  narration  with  more  com- 
posure   than    what    he    himself  mani- 
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fested  in  the  recitation.  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  had  superintended  her 
funeral,  and  likewise  Mr.  Niplaw's ;  that 
they  were  interred  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  and  that  he  was  prevented  from 
coming  over  sooner  on  account  of  the 
recent  storm. 

"  Great  God!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arthur, 
iC  how  dark  and  mysterious  are  thy  ways ! 
How  marvellous  have  been  thy  doings 
towards  us !  Thou  hast  justly  punished 
us  for  our  iniquities ;  and  thou  hast 
shown  us,  at  the  same  time,  how  thou 
canst  be  gracious  unto  us.  I  should  be 
more  than  woman  if  I  did  not  feel  a 
pang  for  the  wretched  life  and  miserable 
end  of  my  unhappy  daughter.  Infatu- 
ated woman !  what  a  disgrace  hast  thou 
been  to  thyself,  and  thy  friends!  Yet 
she  was  my  child.  But  she  is  now  at  rest, 
and  I  shall  soon  follow  her  V9 

These  words  were  uttered  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  keenest  agony.  Ci  But 
alas!"  continued  she,  with  an  apparent 
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effort  to  resume  her  accustomed  serenity, 
*'  I  have  but  little  reason  to  complain  in 
comparison  to  what  you  have.  Yet  there 
is  one  consolation/'  she  said,  evidently 
wishing  to  restore  her  agitated  friends  to 
a  state  of  tranquillity,  ( '  and  that  is,  the 
conviction  that  I  have  been  the  means 
of  preserving  the  life  of  your  dear  sister; 
not  that  I  take  any  merit  to  myself;— on 
the  contrary,  her  blessed  society  has  been 
the  means  of  preserving  my  life.  That 
ring  which  my  ill-fated  daughter  men- 
tioned as  having  been  on  Eliza  Valeburn's, 
hand  (in  future  let  her  be  so  called,  that  she 
may  be  rid  of  a  name  so  closely  allied  to 
infamy  and  guilt;)  I  found  with  your 
sister,  when  she  was  first  discovered." 

Mrs.  Arthur  gave  Richard  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  Eliza  had  been 
found.  Her  statements  as  to  fact,  time, 
and  place,  exactly  corresponded  with 
those  of  Richard.  The  ring  was  produ- 
ced, and  Richard  remembered  it  well.  His 
father  had  bought  it  in  Glasgow  for  Eliza, 
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a  few  months  before  she  was  taken  away, 
and  the  initials  of  her  name  had  been 
engraved  upon  it. 

"  How  wonderful  has  been  my  fate !" 
exclaimed  Eliza.  "  Oh  that  I  were 
beside  my  dear  father,  that  I  might  bless 
his  declining  years." 

cf  My  joy  at  meeting  you,  my  dear  sister," 
said  Richard,  grasping  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, "is  an  ample  compensation 
for  all  the  sufferings  I  have  undergone ; 
but  we  ought  to  check  our  transports,  and 
in  gratitude  offer  up  our  prayers  to  that 
Almighty  Being  who  has  at  last  brought 
together  long  divided  friends." 

Eliza  silently  intimated  her  assent. 

At  this  moment  the  servant  entered 
and  informed  them  that  the  sick  gentle- 
man wished  to  see  some  of  the  family. 
Eliza  reproached  herself  for  having  in 
the  midst  of  her  joy  forgot  the  wants  of 
the  unfortunate  stranger.  This  led  to 
an  explanation  of  the  shipwreck,  which 
Richard    had    already    partially    heard. 
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She  briefly  detailed  the  circumstances 
attending  the  shipwreck,  and  told  him  of 
the  stranger  then  in  the  house,  and  she 
forthwith  proceeded  to  attend  at  his 
rail. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 


When  Eliza  entered  the  stranger's 
apartment,  she  found  him  dressed,  and 
sitting  on  a  chair ;  and  with  feelings  of 
sincere  regard  she  expressed  the  pleasure 
she  felt  on  seeing  him  in  a  state  of  con- 
valescence. There  was  an  expression  of 
pensive  melancholy  both  in  the  eyes  and 
countenance,  but  Eliza  ascribed  this  to 
the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  ship- 
wreck, or  to  the  suffering  which  it  had 
occasioned. 

iC  Kind  lady,"  said  the  stranger,  "  1 
owe  the  preservation  of  my  life  to  you, 
and  this  worthy  family.  Alas !  what  a 
miserable  existence  have  you  prolonged  ! 
I  have  deeply  felt  your  attention  and 
kindness,  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  gratitude 
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that  I  acknowledge  it.  I  feel  that  1  am 
now  sufficiently  strong  to  go  abroad ;  and 
you  will  add  to  the  obligations  you  have 
already  conferred,  by  accepting  this  ring- 
as  a  small  token  of  my  gratitude/' 

The  stranger  pulled  the  ring  from  h  is 
finger,  which  was  superbly  studded  with 
diamonds,  and  presented  it  to  Eliza. 

'f  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  Eliza,  much 
confused,  "  that  I  shall  offend  you  if  1 
refuse  to  accept  of  your  very  handsome 
present;  yet  such  a  valuable  gift  as  this 
is  altogether  unmerited  by  me." 

The  gentleman  most  earnestly  pressed 
her  to  accept  it,  and  Eliza  reluctantly 
complied  with  his  request. 

( '  Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  innocent  Eliza, 
"  this  week  has  been  as  mysterious  to  me 
as  it  has  been  distressing  to  you.  1  never 
was  in  such  an  agitated  state  of  mind  as  I 
have  been  to-day ;  so  much  so,  that  I  do 
not  know  properly  how  to  act.  To-day, 
sir,  I  have  found  a  brother !  and  if  you 
please  to  accompany  me  to  the  dining 
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room,  I  will  introduce  you  to  him,  and 
I  am  sure  his  company  and  conversa- 
tion will  be  more  agreeable  to  you  than 
mine." 

The  stranger  forthwith  accompanied 
Eliza  to  the  room  ;  and,  as  they  entered, 
they  found  Mrs.  Arthur  and  Richard 
engaged  in  conversation. 

"  This  is  my  brother,  sir/'  said  Eliza, 
introducing  the  stranger  to  Richard. 

The  countenances  of  Richard  Valeburn 
and  the  stranger  were  now  directly  op- 
posite each  other.  The  eyes  of  both 
stood  fixed  like  stirs  in  their  spheres. 
Richard  seemed  as  if  he  were  convulsed 
with  wonder : (i  Am  I  in  my  right  senses  ?" 
he  exclaimed.  c<  If  I  were  sensible,"  con- 
tinued he,  hardly  knowing  what  he  said, 
"if  I  knew  that  the  dead  appeared 
among  the  living,  I  should  say  that  thou 
art " 

"The  unfortunate  James  Kiniven!" 
said  the  stranger,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  but   at  the  same  time  with  an 
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evident  emotion  of  extreme  inward  agi- 
tation. 

cc  James  Kiniven!"  exclaimed  Richard. 
"  Surely  I  am  out  of  my  senses — and  all 
that  I  have  witnessed  within  these  few 
days  has  been  nothing  but  a  dream. — 
tf  James  Kini ven  !"  continued  the  asto- 
nished Richard — "  My  dear,  long-la- 
mented friend— who  was  drowned  twelve 
years  ago!" 

u  My  dear  brother/'  said  the  agitated 
Eliza,  Ci  do  not  appear  so  disordered  and 
confused." 

"  Endeavour,  Mr.  Valeburn,  to  calm 
yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Arthur,  mildly, 
"  and  let  the  cause  of  your  surprise  be 
explained." 

(i  Pardon  me,"  said  Richard,  "  were 
you  to  know  all  that  I  have  known,  you 
would  pity  my  weakness." 

"  My  dear  Richard,"  said  James 
Kini  ven,  (for  this  was  no  other  than  our 
long-lost  friend,)  "  If  you  knew  what  I 
have  undergone  since  you  last  saw  mo, 
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you  would  look  upon  me  with  pity.  It 
was  my  wish  to  have  remained  concealed 
from  you  and  all  who  have  known  me— 
but  that  cannot  now  be  done.  Happy 
would  I  have  been  had  the  ocean  buried 
me  in  its  waters !  I  am  now  doomed  to 
procrastinate  my  existence,  and  renew  the 
afflictions  of  my  friends,  which  I  fondly 
thought  would  have  been  forgotten  with 
myself." 

Ci  What  a  fool  I  have  been !"  exclaimed 
Richard,  endeavouring*  to  repress  the 
violence  of  his  agitation .  "  It  is,  indeed, 
the  voice  of  my  best  and  dearest  friend. 
Why  did  I  not  recognize  you  at  once? 
My  dear  James/'  said  he,  taking  hold  of 
his  hand,  and  affectionately  embracing 
him,  Ci  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than 
amazed  and  confused  to  meet  you  in  this 
manner ; — one  for  whom  I  had  so  long 
mourned, --and  whom  I  had  never  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  ?" 

It  was  impossible  that  our  hero  could 
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be  insensible  to  these  expressions  of  sin- 
cere friendship.  His  countenance  suffi- 
ciently bespoke  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 
tf  To  me,  Richard,  you  were  ever  the 
kindest  and  the  best  of  friends ;  had  I 
been  guided  by  your  counsels,  and  cul- 
tivated your  society  more  than  I  did,  my 
life  would  have  been  pleasing  to  myself 
and  happy  to  my  friends.  But,"  con- 
tinued he,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  "  it  was 
otherwise  ordained." 

"  It  grieves  me,  indeed,  my  dear 
James,  to  think  your  life  was  unfortunate  ; 
but  the  virtues  of  your  riper  years,  have,  I 
trust,  sufficiently  atoned  for  the  errors  of 
your  youth.  Happy  days  are  yet  await- 
ing you,— your  father  and  brother  are 
happy,  and ." 

Ci  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,"  interrupted 
our  hero,  ""  do  you  really  say  so  ?  You 
have  taken  a  load  of  guilt  from  my  con- 
science :  my  father  and  brother  happy  ! 
— that  is  indeed  the  most  delightful  in- 
telligence I  could  have  received.     But, 
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alas  \"  thought  he  to  himself  with  an 
evident  feeling  of  sorrow,  "my  presence, 
instead  of  increasing  their  felicity,  will 
only  tend  to  recall  bitter  recollections  :" 
and  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh ;  but  suddenly 
recovering  himself,  he  continued — ' '  And 
how,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  chance  to 
be  here  at  present  V' 

"The  interference  of  Providence  has, 
indeed,  been  displayed  towards  us  in  a 
very  visible  manner : — to-day,  my  friend, 
I  have  not  only  found  you,  but  I  have 
discovered  my  long-lost  sister  !" 

"  Mysterious  Providence I"  exclaimed 
our  hero — "  this  lady,  to  whom  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  my  life,  your  sister ! 
— Indeed,"  said  he,  with  feelings  of 
bewilderment—"  she    is    indeed    your 

sister,     Eliza  ! 1    remember    every 

feature  of  her  countenance."  He 
embraced  her  affectionately.  —  "  My 
dear  Richard,  I  am  quite  agitated 
and  confused :  every  thing  around 
me    is  so  marvellous   and   inexplicable 
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that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  express  my- 
self, or  what  to  ask  you  first.  May  I 
beg  of  you,  my  dear  Richard,  to  unfold 
this  mystery  to  me  ?" 

c - 1  could  have  wished,  my  dear  friend, 
to  hear  your  history  before  I  com- 
menced mine ;  but  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  I  see  that  my  narrative 
must  be  given  first.  I  know  that  it  will 
relieve  your  mind  of  considerable  anxi- 
ety. I  feel,  indeed,  an  ardent  desire  to 
hear  your  account ;  but  I  am  aware  of 
your  impatience  to  obtain  every  infor- 
mation about  your  family,  and  I  shall 
not  keep  you  long  in  suspense.  This 
information  I  shall  even  give  you  before 
I  disclose  the  circumstances  attending 
the  discovery  of  my  dear  sister." 

Our  hero  silently  assented  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance fully  showed  that  it  was  the  deep 
interest  which  he  felt  in  the  welfare  of 
his  family  that  inclined  him  to  acquiesce 
in  this  kind  indulgence. 
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Richard  proceeded — tf  If  I  express  my- 
self, my  dear  friend,  in  any  way  too 
freely,  do  not  ascribe  it  to  improper  mo- 
tives, but  to  an  honest  desire  to  give  a 
candid  and  particular  explanation  of  all 
that  I  know  in  regard  to  your  history 
and  mine.  Afflictions,  my  dear  friend, 
are  often  designed  by  Providence  for  our 
good.  I  have  often  felt  the  force  of  this 
remark  in  my  particular  case.  Had 
it  not  been  the  loss  of  my  dear  sister, 
for  that  so  often  pressed  heavily  on  my 
heart,  and  gave  me  habits  of  reflecting 
and  moralizing  on  the  vanity  of  earthly 
possessions,  I  might  have  very  soon  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  warmth  of  my  feelings, 
especially  in  such  a  place  as  Edinburgh, 
where  there  are  so  many  excitements  to 
ensnare  a  youth  of  volatile  dispositions. 
You  will  agree  in  this  opinion,  when  I 
declare  to  you,  that  although  I  was  aware 
of  your  having  formed  association  with 
Maclachlan,  and  others  of  no  great  mo- 
ral repute,  I  never,  for  a  moment  dreaded 
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any  evil  consequences.  I  knew  you 
were  naturally  of  a  buoyant  disposition, 
and  having  no  burden  on  your  mind  to 
make  you  appear  as  demure  as  I,  that 
this  might  be  the  cause  of  your  forming 
a  relish  for  livelier  society.  These  were 
my  impressions  all  along,  and  even  at 
the  very  time  I  wrote  you  the  letter  to 
Ayr.  I  had,  indeed,  heard  much  that 
bore  strongly  against  you,  even  from 
those  who  pretended  to  be  your  friends  ; 
but  still  I  was  inaccessible  to  evil  reports. 
Your  connexion  with  Buffoon,  the  player, 
was  what  indeed  puzzled  me  most  ; 
but  even  on  this  circumstance  I  put  the 
best  construction  :—- 1  thought  you  might 
have  accidentally  fallen  in  with  each 
other  on  your  way  to  the  country.  And, 
speaking  of  Buffoon,  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  informing  you,  that  no 
later  than  last  summer,  I  had  occasion  to 
know  that  he  was  pacing  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  capacity  of  a  ballad- 
singer  ;    and    vending    those  hackneyed 
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speeches  that  purport  to  give  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  trial  and  sen- 
tence of  some  poor  wight,  who  has  been 
capitally  condemned  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  ;  and,  for  any  thing 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  he  still  continues 
to  follow  the  same  occupation.  But  to 
proceed,  my  dear  friend  :-—  my  messenger, 
Hector,  did  not  prove  so  successful  in 
his  mission  as  I  had  expected,  and  very 
stupidly  returned  without  having  ob- 
tained your  answer  to  my  letter,  and  I 
believe  this  was  occasioned  more  by  his 
own  negligence  than  by  yours.  Though 
I  felt  considerable  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment in  this  respect,  }  et  I  was  satisfied 
that  his  mission  was  not  altogether  fruit- 
less. I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  you  had  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  intelligence  which  my  letter  con- 
veyed. According  to  my  promise,  I  got 
Hector  reinstated  in  my  father's  service, 
and  I  immediately  dispatched  him  to 
Homeston,  with  a  letter  to  your  father, 
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informing  him  of  what  had  transpired  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  it  as  my 
opinion  that  since  you  were  aware  of  the 
state  of  your  mother's  health,  that  you 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  at  Homeston 
as  soon,  if  not  before  the  letter  could 
reach  him. 

cc  Such,  my  dear  friend,  was  my  opi- 
nion ;  and  you  may  judge  of  my  asto- 
nishment and  grief,  when  about  a  fort- 
night afterwards,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Stuart,  acquainting  me  of  your  mother's 
death,  and  also  of  yours.  It  stated  that 
the  day  after  your  mother's  interment, 
a  letter  had  been  given  them  by  Mrs. 
MfNair,  which  mentioned  your  having 
been  at  Homeston,  in  a  state  of  conceal- 
ment, during  your  mother's  funeral,  and 
of  your  resolution  to  go  abroad.  Both 
of  these  steps  were  exceedingly  improper, 
particularly  the  first ;  and  they  could 
only  be  justified  by  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  agitated  and  distressed  state 
of  your  mind  at  the   time.     The  way 
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they  came  to  be  informed  of  your  sup- 
posed death,!  was  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  ferry-boat  having  been  lost  while  con- 
veying a  number  of  passengers  to  Port- 
avandie.  While  searching  for  the  bodies, 
your  hat  had  been  found  on  the  shore, 
by  one  of  those  who  had  attended  your 
mother's  funeral.  Your  name  was  legi- 
bly written  therein  ;  and  the  melancholy 
conclusion  was  formed  that  you  had  been 
drowned  in  crossing  the  ferry.  The 
grief  of  your  friends  was  excessive,  and 
your  fate  was  much  commiserated  by 
the  people  of  the  town.  Your  father 
was  often  known  to  say,  that  one  misfor- 
tune never  came  without  another  being 
sure  to  follow.  Whatever  his  inward 
feelings  w  ere,  yet  his  external  demeanour 
showed,  that  he  bore  those  heart-rending 
bereavements  with  Christian  resignation. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  your  brother.  He 
took  his  mother's  death,  and  your  loss, 
so  seriously  to  heart,  that  he  fell  into  a 
lingering  distemper,  which  the  surgeon 
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pronounced  to  be  an  incurable  con- 
sumption. It  has  been  properly  remark- 
eel,  that  grief  can  do  no  good  to  the  dead, 
but  much  injury  to  the  living.  Your  fa- 
ther very  wisely  endeavoured,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  get  rid  of  his  own  sorrow, 
in  order  that  he  might  lessen  that  of 
Stuart,  By  degrees  Stuart  began  to 
recover;  and  the  turn  which  Stuart's 
health  took,  so  gladdened  your  father, 
that  whatever  mental  affliction  he  must 
have  suffered,  he  carefully  abstained  from 
manifesting  any  of  his  feelings  to  Stuart. 
These  particulars  I  afterwards  learned 
both  from  my  father,  and  from  Stuart 
himself.  Well — your  father  continued 
to  prosecute  his  avocations  with  more 
activity  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  that 
he  might  forget  his  sorrows  in  the  bustle 
of  business.  His  business  prospered,  he 
was  esteemed  by  all,  and  he  soon  rose  up 
to  fill  the  civic  offices  of  the  town,  and 
at  this  very  time  both  he  and  my  father 
are  magistrates  of  Homeston, 
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"  With  regard  to  Stuart,  he  continued 
to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  about  eight  years  ago. 
Providence  had  determined  to  prosper 
him.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  minister  of  Du- 
nanan,  which  you  know  is  twelve  miles 
from  Homeston,  died  a  few  months  after 
he  was  licensed ;  Mr.  Gordon,  the  gen- 
tleman in  whose  family  Stuart  had  been 
tutor,  having  interest  with  the  patron, 
procured  him  the  presentation,  and  he 
was  soon  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
minister  of  Dunanan. 

"  Mr.  Gordon  shortly  afterwards  died  ; 
but  before  his  death,  he  had  formed  such 
a  high  opinion  of  Stuart,  that  he  not  only 
bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  but  made  him  the  offer  of  his 
only  daughter.  They  had  long  been 
affectionately  attached  to  each  other,  but 
from  the  disparity  of  their  rank,  Stuart 
never  could  form  the  resolution  of  declar- 
ing his  sentiments.  But  after  the  father's 
death,  young  Dingleneld,  the  only  son, 
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was  so  enthusiastically  fond  of  Stuart, 
that  he  soon  forwarded  the  marriage. 
Your  brother ,  though  he  had  a  high 
esteem  for  the  fair  Jane,  felt  an  ex- 
treme delicacy  in  soliciting  an  alliance 
with  one  so  far  his  superior  in  birth ;  but 
to  evince  to  her  brother,  that  he  had  no 
preference  to  any  other,  he  declared  that 
he  would  all  his  lifetime  live  a  single 
life,  as  he  could  not  with  any  degree  of 
consistency  expect  to  obtain  her  who  held 
the  supreme  possession  of  his  heart. 
Young  Dinglefield,  however,  soon  remo- 
ved his  doubts.  He  declared,  (and  the 
declaration  certainly  did  great  honour  to 
the  feelings  of  the  young  proprietor,  as  it 
is  so  very  unlike  the  sentiments  of  others 
in  similar  situations  of  life,)  he  declared 
that  he  considered  those  notions  so  gene- 
rally entertained  of  family  distinctions 
utterly  ridiculous  and  absurd,  and  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  mortals 
sprung  all  from  one  common  parent. 
He  could  see  no  good  reason  why  an 
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alliance  should  be  prevented,  merely  be- 
cause the  one  party  happened  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  other  in  point  of  wealth,  and 
when  the  other  was  probably  the  supe- 
rior, in  point  of  moral  worth.  He  con- 
sidered, besides,  that  no  human  being 
could  possibly  be  superior  to  a  servant  of 
Christ,  especially  one  whose  conduct 
did  not,  like  that  of  many  others,  nullify 
his  pretensions  to  that  honourable  office, 
but  who  faithfully  discharged  his  duties, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  to  the  edification  of  his  flock.  In 
short,  he  set  aside  Stuart's  scruples,  and 
Miss  Gordon  became  his  partner,  about 
two  years  after  he  was  settled  in  Duna- 
nan.  They  have  been  blessed  with  two 
fine  boys ;  they  are  happy  in  their  own 
domestic  circle,  and  esteemed  by  all  their 
parishioners.  Your  father  visits  them 
frequently  ;  and  I  understand  that  he  has 
it  in  contemplation  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  to  give  up  business,  to 
purchase  a  small  estate  that  is  for  sale  in 
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your  brother's  parish,  and  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  society  of 
his  affectionate  son.  These  particulars 
I  learned,  partly  from  my  father  and 
partly  from  Stuart,  who  lodged  with 
me,  when  he  attended  the  Assembly  last 
year. 

"  With  regard  to  myself,  I  shall  make 
my  story  short.  It  would  be  too  little  to 
say  that  I  was  merely  grieved  when  I  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  your  supposed 
death.  It  was  one  of  those  two  events  in 
my  life  that  ever  seriously  afflicted  me.  1 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Mandate. 
He  heard  the  account  with  evident  pain, 
and  unfeigned  sorrow ;  and  I  believe 
that  he  did  not  feel  altogether  at  ease 
when  he  recollected  that  he  had  put 
you  away  from  his  service.  '  I  wish,5 
said  he,  '  that  I  had  kept  Mr.  Kiniven  in 
my  employment:  he  was  a  good  lad,  and 
it  certainly  not  a  little  surprised  me  that 
one  of  his  principles,  and  who  seemed 
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to  possess  no  ordinary  share  of  sagacity, 
should  have  been  so  easily  led  away  by 
bad  society.  It  was  the  police  business 
that  chiefly  exasperated  me  against  him, 
and  that  led  me  to  act  in  the  manner  I 
did  :  but  I  have  since  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  affair  was  much  misrepre- 
sented to  me.' 

cc  From  this  period,  Mr.  Mandate  and 
I  became  much  attached  to  each  other, 
and  my  apprenticeship  happening  to  ex- 
pire about  this  time,  he  made  me  an 
offer  of  one-third  of  the  profits  arising 
from  his  business,  provided,  that  I  would 
take  the  management  of  it.  I  accepted 
the  offer,  more  from  a  wish  to  be  placed 
in  the  office  where  my  best  friend  so  long 
sat,  than  from  any  desire  of  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Mandate  and  I  became 
gradually  pleased  with  each  other's 
society.  But  though  I  always  thought 
him  a  kind  and  goodnatured  man,  yet 
he  had  two  great  faults  or  failings,  which 
sometimes  displeased  me— a  neglect  of 
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religious    duty,    and   a  propensity  for 
nightly  libations.     When   I   first  went 
to  him,    his  visits    to   those    ale-house 
clubs    were  seldom    protracted  beyond 
decent  hours,  but  he  gradually  became 
more  attached  to  them — so  much  so  that 
I  have  often  found  him  engaged  in  his 
carousals  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Frequently  have  I  given  him  hints  of  the 
impropriety  of  such  conduct.    He  would 
confess  that  it  was  improper,  but  he  said 
that  it  was  the  only  pleasure  he  enjoyed, 
having  a  glass  of  ale  with   some  of  his 
old  friends :—  '  You  see,  Mr.  Valeburn/ 
he  would  say.,    c  I  have   no  opportunity 
like   you,  of  associating  with    the   fair 
sex  ;  I  am  never  at  any  tea-parties,  and 
I  just  like  my  mode  of  life  in  the  same 
way  as  you  do  yours.'      Delusive  plea- 
sures !  These  irregular  habits,  I  have  no 
doubt,  were  the  means  of  bringing  him 
to  an  untimely  end  ! 

"  Though  our  modes  of  life  were  to- 
tally different  from  each  other,  still  it 
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did  not  diminish  our  friendship  for  one 
another.  He  has  left  me  substantial 
proofs  of  his  affection.  He  died  about 
a  fortnight  ago ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  donations  to  charitable  in- 
stitutions, I  am  left  the  sole  heir  of  his 
property.  It  will  certainly  ever  be  my 
duty  to  cherish,,  with  feelings  of  the  live- 
liest gratitude,,  the  memory  of  one,  who 
has  left  me  such  undeniable  proofs  of 
his  friendship  and  regard.  I  have  not 
yet  ascertained  the  amount  of  his  pro- 
perty, but  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge,,  it 
may  be  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand 
pounds. 

"I  spent  a  long  time  in  Edinburgh, 
and  I  can  tell  you  very  briefly  how  I 
spent  it.  The  greater  part  of  it  indeed 
was  employed  in  business :  in  the  even- 
ings my  spare  time  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  reading  and  cultivating  the  classics  ; 
and  in  the  summer  evenings  indulging 
myself  with  a  pleasant  walk  into  the 
country.      One   circumstance,  however, 
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1  shall  not  conceal  from  you.     It  refers 
to  a  family  with  whom  I  have  long  been 
on  the  most  familiar  footing.      There  is 
an  old  lady,  a  Mi's.  Young,    who  has 
long  been  one  of  our  clients.      Her  hus- 
band was  a  naval  officer,  and  was  killed 
in  an   engagement.      We  happened   to 
have  a  long  and  tedious  correspondence 
about  prize-money,  pensions,  and  bank 
stock.      I  generally  superintended  this 
branch  of  her  business,  and  reported  the 
result  of  our   applications.       By   these 
means  I  became  a  great  favourite  in  the 
house.       She   has   one    daughter,     and 
though  she  had  no  other  attractive  qua- 
lities than  her  mildness  and  good  sense, 
to   recommend    her   to  my   notice    and 
esteem,  these   would  be  sufficient ;   but 
she  is  handsome  and  beautiful  besides, 
and,    above    all,    her    name    is    Eliza. 
Within  these  few  years,    I  have   spent 
most  of  my   Sunday  evenings  in   their 
house — for  they  are  a  strictly  religious 
amily." 
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Richard  now  proceeded  to  notice  in 
general  terms,  the  manner  he  had  disco- 
vered his  sister,  and  how  she  had  come 
to  reside  with  Mrs.  Arthur.     And  this 
marvellous  event  seemed  to  make  a  very 
strong-  impression  on  our  hero's  mind. 
"  But/*   continued  Richard,    seeing  his 
friend  about  to  speak,  Ci  allow  me,  before 
I  conclude,  to  tell  you  something  concern- 
ing our  old  acquaintances,  Maclachlan, 
Olddady,      Macinwhangle,      Snappish, 
Gollol  and  Macquarry  ;  and  when  I  have 
disposed    of   all    these   persons'  several 
histories,  you  will    then  have   received 
from   me  all  the  information  that  you 
can  desire.     You  will,  no  doubt  be  sur- 
prised how  I  should  come  to  know  the 
ultimate  fate  of  this  worthy  band  of  wri- 
ters' clerks.    It  is  indeed  strange  enough, 
but  without  mentioning  at  present  the 
way  I  have  ascertained  their  several  des- 
tinies, I  shall  proceed  to  sum  up  their 
brief  histories.     Maclachlan  is  now  sole 
proprietor  of  Drumdibble.      He  is  un- 
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married,  and  will  probably  ever  be  so. 
He  is  not  only  much  diseased  with 
gout  but  also  with  a  severe  paralytic 
complaint,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  move 
his  limbs  without  assistance.  I  am  told 
that  he  is  generally  taken  to  town  in  a 
sort  of  arm-chair  that  moves  upon 
wheels,  that  the  boys  sometimes  lend 
the  servant  a  hand  to  push  him  along ; 
and  that  they  have  now  a  common 
expression  when  they  see  him  ap- 
proach— '  Here  is  drunken  Drumdibble 
comin' !' 

"  Olddady  is  now  heir  to  his  father's 
estate.  He  is  unmarried,  and  lives  with 
his  mother,  who  keeps  him  in  good  or- 
der. He  lives  pretty  soberly,  but  his  ex- 
treme pusillanimity  makes  him  often  ap- 
pear very  ridiculous  ;  and  by  all  who 
know  him,  he  is  regarded  as  a  silly  use- 
less member  of  society. 

'f  Macinwhangle,  who  was  the  best  and 
cleverest  of  the  whole,  if  one,  indeed, 
could  be  termed  cleverer  than  another, 
is  dead. 
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cc  Snappish  commenced  as  coal-mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  but  in  the  course 
of  eighteen  months,  became  bankrupt. 
He  took  refuge  for  some  time  in  the 
Abbey,  and  afterwards  lay  in  jail  for 
nearly  a  year.  He  is  now  in  Ame- 
rica ;  what  he  is  about  there  I  cannot 
tell. 

"GolloPs  father,  instead  of  leaving 
his  son  an  estate,  died  considerably  in 
debt,  and  Gollol  was  obliged  to  shift  for 
himself.  He  is  at  present  in  some  pro- 
vincial town— a  paltry  pettifogger,  with 
little  money,  little  business,  and  no 
respect.  I  am  told  that  he  consumes 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  tippling  in 
change-houses  with  country  people. 

u  Macquarry  is  still  worse.  He  made 
a  foolish  marriage  ;  was  driven  from  his 
situation,  and  now  officiates  in  the  hum- 
ble capacity  of  messenger  at  arms.  He 
has  little  to  do,  or  rather  is  neglectful 
of  duty,  and  is  much  addicted  to  habits 
of  inebriety  ;  and  both  he  and  his  family 
are  in  a  very  miserable  condition. — So 
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much  for  the  members  of  the  Ciceronian 
Society. 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  done, 
and  I  wait  to  hear  your  history  with 
extreme  anxiety,  and  I  hope  my  request 
will  be  instantly  complied  with ;  as  I  am 
sure  that  the  account  I  have  given,  espe- 
cially of  the  felicitous  condition  of  your 
family,  must  be  extremely  gratifying  to 
you." 

"  Gratifying,  indeed,"  exclaimed  our 
hero  ;  "  you  have  told  me,  my  dear  friend, 
all  that  I  could  possibly  have  desired. 
The  account  you  have  given  me  con- 
cerning my  father  and  brother,  has  been 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  what  I  had 
anticipated.  Often  in  the  course  of  your 
narration  was  I  about  to  interrupt  you 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  Heaven  for 
bestowing  such  signal  favour  upon  them. 
Indeed,  I  am  so  much  amazed,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  I  can  give  credence  to  the 
truth  of  what  you  have  disclosed.  My 
brother  a  minister  '.-—married  !—  happy  ! 
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—my  lather    blessed   in    his  old  age ! 
These  are,  indeed,  joyful  tidings  ;— I  feel 
so  overpowered,  my  dear  friend,  at  this 
moment,  that  I  cannot  give  expression 
to  my   feelings.      But,"    continued  he, 
after  a  short  pause,  and  heaving  a  deep 
sigh,  "  I  will  rejoice  in  their  prosperity, 
though  1  shall  never  participate  in  their 
happiness.— -For   one  whose  follies  and 
vices  have  been  so  ruinous  and  fatal  to 
his  family,  to  intrude  himself  now  upon 
them,  after  they  have  ceased  to  remem- 
ber him,  would  only  be  to  recal  painful 
reflections,  and  to  renew  long-subsided 
grief.      But   never  shall  I  disturb  their 
repose.     My  purpose  in  coming  to  this 
country  was   not  to   visit  them,  but  to 
hear  of  them:— accidentally  I  have  been 
cast  amongst  my   friends  before  I  was 
aware.    While  I  rejoice  at  this  providen- 
tial meeting  in  one  sense,  I  must  regret 
it  in  another.      But  I  shall  ask  one  boon 
of  my  friends,  and  that  is— that  my  ap- 
pearance in  Scotland  may  never  be  dis- 
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closed,  and  that  my  father  and  brother 
may  just  be  allowed  to  retain  the  same 
opinion  of  my  fate  as  they  have  hitherto 
entertained.  Now,  my  dear  friends, 
grant  me  this  request ;  and  I  will  take  my 
leave  of  you  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
gratitude  :  I  shall  ever  feel  happiness  in 
the  knowledge  that  you  and  my  friends 
are  happy,  and  I  will  spend  my  future 
days  as  I  have  hitherto  passed  them — in 
penitence  ;  and  in  endeavouring,  by  a 
life  of  piety  and  rectitude,  to  atone,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  sins  of  my  youth." 
"  Ah  !  my  dear  James,"  said  Richard, 
feelingly,  "now  I  am  grieved,  indeed  ; 
little  did  I  think,  after  commuuicating 
such  cheering  intelligence,  that  these 
would  have  been  your  sentiments.  But 
you  have  really  a  very  mistaken  notion 
of  the  conduct  you  ought  to  adopt.  If 
you  have  erred,  my  dear  friend,  and  who 
has  not  erred  in  many  essential  points  ? 
it  is  not  by  acting  in  a  strange  romantic 
manner,  that  we  can  remedy  our  errors. 
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To  conceive  that  you  could  not,  or  that 
you  cannot,,  atone  for  your  faults  in  any 
other  way  than  by  forsaking  your  friends, 
and  retiring  to  a  distant  land,  is  acting 
indeed  upon  very  erroneous  principles. 
Be  assured,  my  dear  James,  that  your 
father  and  brother  will  receive  you  with 
open  arms  ;  and  that  the  joy  and  felicity 
which  your  presence  will  produce,  will 
be  as  great  as  if  the  darling  child  of  a 
fond  parent  were  raised  from  the  dead. 
I  beseech  you,  my  dear  friend/ ■  conti- 
nued  Richard,    with  an  expression    of 
earnest  feeling,  "  for  your  own  sake,  for 
your  father  and  brother's  sake — on  my 
own  account ;  for  the  sake  of  one  who 
ever  was,   and  will  ever  be  your  sincere 
friend  ;  who  now  solemnly  declares  that 
he  can   ensure  you  future  felicity ;  who 
will    agree     to    forsake    business,    and 
spend  the  remaiuder  of  his  life  in  your 
society,  and  leave  the  third  of  his  fortune 
to  your  entire  disposal.   Need  I  say  more, 
my  dear  James,  to  induce  you  to  com- 
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ply  with  a  request,  that  will  not  only  be 
conducive  to  your  own  happiness,  but  to 
the  happiness  of  all  your  friends  ?" 

"My   dear   Richard,"  said  our  hero, 
and  the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke,    "T  have  been  always  deeply  sen- 
sible that  you  were  ever  my  best  and 
sincerest  friend  ;  and  no  one,  I  am  sure, 
would  do  more  to  promote  your  felicity 
than  I  would.     Your  offer  to  make  me 
independent  spoke  the  goodness  of  your 
heart ;  but,  thank  Providence,  I  already 
possess  what  will  provide  for  my  wants. 
On  one  condition  only  will  1  agree  to  see 
my  friends,  and  before   I  give   you  my 
history,   which  shall  be  very  brief,  you 
must  promise  to  comply  with  it.  You,  and 
Eliza,  will  be  for  setting  out  immediately 
for  Homeston.  I  shall  give  no  directions, 
as  to  the  manner  you  should  act ;  that  I 
shall  leave  entirely  to  your  own  discre- 
tion.    Acquaint  my  father  and  brother 
of  my  existence,  and  observe  how   the 
disclosure  is  received.    This  intelligence 
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you  will  forward  to  me  at  Liverpool, 
whither  I  must  immediately  proceed,  in 
order  to  settle  some  of  my  affairs.  If 
the  tidings  you  send  me  be  unfavourable, 
I  shall  return  to  the  place  from  whence  I 
came.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  be 
favourable,  I  shall  return,  like  the  prodi- 
gal son,  to  the  society  of  my  friends,  soli- 
cit their  forgiveness  for  my  errors,  and 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  promot- 
ing their  comfort  and  happiness." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Richard, 
"though  I  am  denied  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  you  to  your  friends  ;  which 
after  such  a  long  absence,  and  they  being 
already  convinced  of  your  death,  would 
I  am  sure,  create  a  scene  of  the  most  un- 
paralleled felicity,  yet  on  cool  reflection, 
I  dare  say,  after  all,  that  your  plan  is  not 
unreasonable  ;  for  it  will  do  away  with 
any  shock  that  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
appearance  might  produce.  At  once, 
then  my  dear  friend,  I  most  cordially 
acquiesce  in  your  plan  ;  and  now  proceed 
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with   your  history,  as  I  feel  quite  impa- 
tient to  hear  it." 

"  You  must  be  content,  my  dear  friend, 
with  a  very  succinct  account  of  my  his- 
tory, for  were  I  to  enumerate  every  par- 
ticular of  my  life  since  I  left  Scotland,  it 
would  fill  volumes.  Severe  and  nu- 
merous were  the  sufferings  I  have  en- 
dured ;  and  often  have  I  marvelled  how  I 
was  able  to  struggle  through  them.  Of 
my  having  been  at  Homeston  in  disguise, 
at  the  time  of  my  mother'sfuneral,you  are 
aware  ;  and  of  the  folly  of  such  a  measure 
you  seem  likewise  to  be  sensible.  I  re- 
member leaving  Homeston  on  the  even- 
ing after  my  mother's  funeral.  It  was  a 
clear  moon-light  night ;  the  air  was  not 
so  cold  as  might  have  been  expected  con- 
sidering the  season  of  the  year.  I  had 
travelled  for  about  nine  hours  in  a  most 
bewildered  and  agonized  state  of  mind, 
and  in  the  morning  I  remember  that  I 
happened  to  be  near  the  shore;  I  felt 
myself  extremely  agitated  and  feverish; 
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what  my  thoughts  were  I  know  not ;  but 
I  became  very  weak,  and   fell   on   the 
ground  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility. 
I  remember  nothing  more  until  I  found 
myself  lying  in  bed  on  board  a  vessel. 
I  observed  a  man,  whom  I  took  to  be  a 
sailor,    looking  at  me  very   attentively. 
I  inquired  how  I  came  to  be  there  ?     He 
told  me  to  be  grateful  that  my  life  had 
been  spared.     In  a  short  time  I  was  able 
to  get  upon  deck,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  on 
the  ocean,  entirely  out  of  sight  of  land. 
The  captain  informed  me  that  he  was 
from  Greenock,  bound  to  Jamaica  ;  that 
the  vessel  happening  to    get  becalmed 
when  passing  along  the  western  coast,  he 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  going  on 
shore,  where  he  found  me  in  the  state  I 
have   described.     No  house  could  any 
where  be  seen,  and  he  was  obliged,,  in 
order  to  preserve  my  life,   to  put  me  on 
board   the  vessel.     They  had  intended 
to    put    me     on     shore     before    they 
quitted  the  coast,  but  this   they  found 
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impracticable.  Captain  Fullerton,  for 
that  was  his  name,  was  extremely  kind 
to  me;  his  manners  were  very  different 
from  those  which  generally  characterise 
his  profession.  He  was  of  an  extremely 
quiet  and  placid  disposition.  He  recom- 
mended me  to  be  contented  with  my 
condition  ;  and  I  confess,  that  in  some 
respects,  I  did  not  regret  it.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  been  unfortunate  at  home,  and 
that  my  intention  was  to  have  gone 
abroad.  He  wished  me  to  confide  my 
misfortunes  to  him,  but  this  I  refused  ; 
yet  I  wished  afterwards  that  I  had  done 
so.  He  did  not  persist  in  his  request, 
but  I  could  evidently  perceive  that  he 
felt  disappointed  that  I  should  have 
distrusted  his  friendship.  I  felt  sorry  for 
it  myself,  but  I  was  determined  that  I 
should  be  totally  forgotten,  that  I  should 
be  known  to  no  one,  and  that  my  friends 
should  be  ignorant  to  what  part  of  the 
world  I  had  gone.  When  we  arrived  at 
our  destination,  I  offered  to  pay  him  for 
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my  passage,  but  he  would  not  accept  of 
any  thing.  I  bade  him  an  affectionate 
adieu,  quitted  the  ship,  and  took  lod- 
gings in  Kingston.  The  loneliness  of 
my  situation, and  the  circumstances  which 
had  occasioned  my  exile  to  a  foreign 
land,  excited  many  bitter  reflections,  and 
many  mental  pangs.  When  I  thought 
that  I  was  an  outcast  from  the  world, 
without  a  friend  to  converse  with,  un- 
known, unnoticed,  and  unpitied,  you 
may  better  conceive  my  sufferings  than  I 
can  describe  them.  At  one  time  I  would 
regret  that  I  had  been  brought  thither ; 
at  another  I  felt  that  I  was  undergoing  a 
just  retribution  for  my  errors.  Many  an 
evening  did  my  heart  heave  a  deep  and 
sorrowful  sigh  as  1  paced  along  the  silent 
beach,  and  gazed  at  the  dark  far-dis- 
tant horizon  that  stretched  towards 
the  shores  of  my  dear  native  land,  and 
my  father's  hallowed  dwelling;— scenes 
that  my  folly  had  compelled  me  to  aban- 
don, and  which,  in  all  probability,  I 
would  never  again  behold  ! 
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c<  I  had  often  heard,  when  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  situations  were  easily  procured 
abroad,  and  that  fortunes  were  speedily 
acquired  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  There 
are  so  many  who  go  abroad  for  situations, 
and  the  greater  number  are    of   such 
an    extremely   doubtful  character,   that 
merchants    find   themselves  under    the 
necessity    of  being    extremely    scrupu- 
lous of  employing  those  who   are  un- 
provided with  ample  certificates  of  cha- 
racter.    They  have  been  often  deceived 
by    un recommended   foreign ers_,    and   it 
is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for 
what  can  be  expected  to  be  the  views  of 
those,   who    emigrate   to  unwholesome 
climates,  but  either  the  sordid  ambition 
of  gain,  or  the  hope  to  cover  some  misfor- 
tune or  disgrace  they  have  sustained  in 
their  own  country.     For  the  first  fort- 
night that  I  remained  in  Kingston,  I  did 
nothing  but  stroll  about  the  plantations, 
and  brood   over  my  misfortunes;— but 
circumstances  soon  compelled  me  to  con- 
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sider  that  it  was  high  time  to  betake 
myself  to  business.  I  accordingly  set 
about  making  application  for  employ- 
ment at  the  principal  mercantile  houses, 
but  they  were  already  full,  I  applied  to 
others,  and  was  strictly  interrogated  where 
I  was  from,  what  was  my  previous  occu- 
pation, and  what  were  my  recommenda- 
tions. To  the  first  inquiry  1  could  only 
say  that  I  was  bred  to  the  writing  business ; 
to  the  last  I  could  say  nothing.  Some 
said  that  lawyers  would  not  suit  their 
purpose ;  that  it  was  those  only  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  mercantile 
office  that  could  be  of  service  to  them ; 
and  others  again  would  only  sneer  at  my 
claims  to  employment.  In  this  dilemma 
I  began  to  feel  apprehensive  that  I  should 
starve  outright,  for  my  funds  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  West  Indians  did  not 
by  any  means  appear  to  be  imbued  with  a 
kindly  or  humane  spirit.  It  was  now 
that  I  began  seriously  to  repine  at  my 
condition,  for  I  had  never  once  thought 
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that  there  was  the  least  probability  of  my 
being  reduced  to  a  state  of  want;  but 
now  this  melancholy  prospect  appeared 
before  my  mind  in  all  the  horrors  of 
reality. 

"  When  in  this  painful  state,,  I  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  Captain  Fuller- 
ton.  I  informed  him  of  my  condition 
and  necessities,  and  he  sincerely  sympa- 
thised with  me.  He  informed  me  that  he 
was  to  return  to  Britain  on  the  following 
morning,  but  that  in  the  course  of  the 
day  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing me  to  a  planter,  a  friend  of  his 
own,  who  would  very  likely  employ  me. 
He  did  so,  his  recommendation  was  suc- 
cessful, and  I  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  overseer  of  a  small  plantation.  But  I 
was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  this  situation 
long;  my  afflictions,  instead  of  being  over, 
were  not  yet  begun.  I  was  just  a  month 
in  the  employment  when  1  caught  an  epi- 
demic distemper.  It  would  make  your 
blood  run  chill,  were  I  to  enumerate  the 
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sufferings  I  endured  from  this  painful  ma- 
lady.    For  four  weeks  I  lay  under  the 
pangs  of  this  disease  ;  at  the  end  of  that 
period  I  began  to  get  round,  but  so  great 
was  my  anxiety  to  resume  my  business, 
that  1  ventured  out  before  I  was  properly 
recovered.    The  only  congratulation  that 
I  received  from  my  employer  on  my  re- 
turn to  duty,  was  continued  murmuring 
at  my  long  absence,,  and  a  long  account 
of  what  his  business  had  suffered  in  con- 
sequence.    I  calmly   submitted  to    this 
treatment j  and  proceeded  to  apply  my- 
self most  sedulously  to  business,  though 
my   debilitated  constitution  was  but  ill 
able  to  bear  much  fatigue.     My  over  ex- 
ertion, however,  was  the  means  of  occa- 
sioning a  relapse  of  my  disease,  and  so 
violent  was  this  second  attack,  that  for 
fourteen  days  I  lay  in  a  state  of  utter  in- 
sensibility,  and  was  given  over  by  the 
physicians.     But   Heaven  had  destined 
otherwise,  and  I  began  to  show  symp- 
toms of  convalescence.     A    period  was 
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prescribed  for  my  perfect  recovery,  and 
I  was  given  to  understand,  that  if  I  ven- 
tured out,  before  that  time,  it  would 
be  at  the  risk  of  losing  my  life.  I  com- 
plied with  the  recommendation,  and  after 
an  absence  of  two  months,  I  returned  to 
my  employer;  but  he  told  me  very  dryly, 
that  he  had  heard  that  I  was  either 
dead,  or  like  to  die ;  that  he  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  appointing  another 
in  my  stead,  and  had  no  further  occasion 
for  my  services.  This  was,  indeed,  dis- 
tressing intelligence.  I  begged  he  would 
recommend  me  to  some  one  who  would 
give  me  employment,  but  he  was  a  person 
of  a  most  unfeeling  and  disobliging  dis- 
position, and  he  informed  me  that  any 
recommendations  he  could  give  me, 
would  be  of  no  use  to  me. 

"  My  condition  now  assumed  a  most, 
melancholy  aspect,  newly  recovered  from 
disease  and  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support,  1  saw  nothing  before  me  but  abso- 
lute starvation.  I  made  numerous  applica- 
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tions  for  the  office  of  clerk,  book-keeper, 
or  overseer,  but  these  were  all  unsuccess- 
ful.    To   supply  my  wants  I  was  deter- 
mined to   have  immediate    recourse    to 
manual  labour,  and  I  forthwith  got  my- 
self attired  in  the  garb  of  a  slave  ;  I  was 
hired  by  a  Mr.  Cubbiston,  or  rather  by 
his  overseer  ;  and  thus,,  for  the  first  time, 
was  I  obliged  to  earn  a  paltry  subsistence 
by  the  sweat  of  my  brow.     The  society 
of  those  who  were   my    companions  in 
slavery ,  was  by  no  means  pleasant.     My 
labour  was  severe,  and  in  warm  weather 
utterly   oppressive ;  so   much   so,  that  I 
have  often  dropt  faint  upon  the  ground. 
The  only  thing  that  made  this  life  any 
way  endurable,  was  the  reflection  that  I 
was  undergoing  just  punishment  for  my 
past  follies  ;  for  my  fatal  deviation  from 
the   paths  of  rectitude    and  virtue,  for 
being   the    occasion    of    the  premature 
death  of  an  affectionate  mother,  and  the 
cause   of  grief  and  anguish  to  a   once 
happy  father  and  brother.     It  was  such 
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thoughts  as  these,  that  enabled  me  to  bear 
without  murmuring  the  heavy  suffer- 
ings I  was  doomed  to  undergo  ;  and  I 
thought  that  they  were  destined,  in  some 
measure,  either  to  be  a  punishment,  or 
as  an  expiation  of  my  past  guilt.  In  this 
situation  I  remained  for  about  nine 
months  ;  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
do  some  little  piece  of  service  to  the 
overseer,  that  induced  him  to  take  more 
particular  notice  of  me  than  he  had 
hitherto  done.  T  took  an  opportunity  of 
making  him  acquainted  with  my  real 
condition  ;  that  I  had  engaged  in  menial 
services  solely  from  necessity,  and  that 
they  were  far  beneath  the  profession  to 
which  I  had  been  educated.  The  his- 
tory of  my  sufferings  excited  the  interest 
of  the  overseer,  and  he  informed  me  that 
he  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Mr.  Cubbiston  in  my  behalf. 
He  did  so,  and  after  being  strictly  inter- 
rogated by  Mr.  Cubbiston,  I  was  appoint- 
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ed  assistant  overseer  to  Mr.  Fortato,  (the 
name  of  the  chief  overseer.)  My  time 
was  as  much  occupied  as  before,  only  my 
duty  was  not  so  fatiguing.  I  did  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  please  both  my  em- 
ployers, and  my  efforts  were  happily  suc- 
cessful ;  I  was  three  years  in  this  situation 
when  Mr.  Fortato  caught  a  contagious 
fever,  and  died.  I  succeeded  to  his  situ- 
ation, which  was  more  lucrative  than  my 
former  one ;  but  I  had  only  enjoyed  it  for 
two  years,  when  Mr.  Cubbiston  went  the 
way  of  all  the  earth.  His  property  was 
inherited  by  a  nephew  ;  and  as  this  young 
gentleman's  parents  lived  in  England,  he 
was  disposed  to  prefer  that  climate  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  accordingly  disposed  of 
his  uncle's  plantations.  By  this  arrange- 
ment I  saw  that  I  should  be  necessarily 
turned  adrift ;  and  as  I  had  saved  a  little 
money,  I  thought  it  would  be  the  best 
plan  to  purchase  a  small  portion  of 
the  plantation.     I  did  so,   and  I  must 
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own,  that  I  was  favoured  so  far  by  the 
heir,  as  to  procure  it  upon  pretty  mode- 
rate terms. 

(i  The  young*  gentleman  having  settled 
his  uncle's  affairs,  returned  to  England, 
and  I  forthwith  proceeded  to  turn  my  pro- 
perty to  the  best  advantage.  The  season 
for  planting  was  just  about  to  commence, 
and  neither  labour  nor  expense  was  spared 
in  cultivating  and  improving  the  ground. 
The  crop  which  the  ground  produced 
exceeded  my  utmost  expectations ;  but 
just  as  I  had  all  my  sugar-cane  cut  down, 
and  nearly  ready  to  bring  home,  a  deluge 
of  rain,  accompanied  by  a  violent  storm, 
rendered  my  whole  property,  in  one 
night,  almost  totally  worthless.  More  than 
the  amount  of  my  funds  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  improvements  I  had  made ; 
and  in  order  to  liquidate  the  debts  I  had 
incurred,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
putting  the  remainder  of  my  property  to 
sale.  Thus,  by  one  night's  disaster, 
were  the  whole  of  my  five  years'  savings 
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swallowed  up,  and  I  found  myself 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  verge  of 
wretchedness  and  poverty !  These  ac- 
cumulated misfortunes  completely  un- 
nerved me,  my  fortitude  failed  me,  I  gave 
way  to  despondency  ;  and  I  began  to  think 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  magnitude  of 
my  offences,  that  my  plans  and  prospects 
had  been  so  often  blighted.  So  great 
was  the  shock  that  this  sad  catastrophe 
excited  in  my  mind,  that  I  felt  myself 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  I  continued 
in  a  state  of  inactivity  until  I  was  re- 
duced to  my  last  farthing,  and  even  the 
property  I  had  in  my  lodgings  was 
seized  and  sold  in  order  to  liquidate  the 
debt  due  to  my  avaricious  landlord  ;  but 
this  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  claims. 
I  was  just  on  the  eve  of  being  thrown 
into  prison,  when  I  caught  the  fever  a 
third  time.  Being  utterly  destitute,  I 
was  sent  to  an  hospital,  where  I  lay  in  a 
state  of  protracted  illness  for  nearly  three 
months.      When  I  became  convalescent, 
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I  was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  and  I 
felt  myself  so  much   renovated  and  re- 
joiced when  I  found  myself  once  more 
able  to  go  abroad,,  that  I  thought  I  would 
not  have  given  my  health  and  liberty  for 
all  the  wealth  that  ever  mortal  possessed. 
But  this   mental   exhilaration   was  but 
momentary.     I  had  hardly  been  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  out  of  the  hospital,  when 
I  was  accosted  by  my  unfeeling   land- 
lord.      He    had    a    writ     to    put    me 
in  prison ;  and  as  1  was  unable  to  dis- 
charge his  claim,  I  was  obliged  to  submit 
to    his    power.      Here    all    my    hopes 
were  again  dashed  to  the  earth.     I  was 
on  my  way  to  prison,  when  I  happened 
to  meet  with  a  Mr.  Benson,  one  among 
the  few  whose  friendship  I  had  cultivated 
in  the  way  of  business.     1  mentioned  to 
him  my  deplorable  condition:  he  sym- 
pathized with  me,  and  relieved  me.  This 
gentleman  belonged  originally  to  Ame- 
rica.    He  had  long  been  a  clerk  with  a 
planter,  who  had  left  him  at  his  death  a 
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considerable  sum  of  money,  and  he  had 
lately  established  himself  as  a  mercantile 
agent ;  that  is,  in  exchanging  commodities 
between  Jamaica  and  North  America. 
He  offered  me  a  situation  in  his  estab- 
lishment ;  and  after  I  had  served  him  for 
a  short  time,  he  very  generously  proposed 
that  I  should  become  a  partner  in  his 
concern.  Our  chief  business  lay  in  the 
way  of  sending  sugars  and  other  articles 
to  America,  and  it  became  my  duty  to  go 
along  with  our  ship  and  superintend  the 
disposal  of  them. 

"My  first  adventure  was  happily  attend- 
ed with  success ;  but  my  next,  in  which  the 
cargo  was  more  valuable  than  the  first,  was 
not  destined  to  be  so  fortunate.  In  a 
gale  of  wind,  the  vessel  was  stranded  on 
the  coast ;  the  cargo  was  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  crew  and  myself  very 
narrowly  escaped  a  watery  grave.  Our 
loss,  however,  was  not  great,  as  our  pro- 
perty was  insured. 

We  tried  another  adventure,  and  we 
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were  successful  even  to  our  utmost  wishes: 
a  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  were  equally 
prosperous.  In  this  manner  we  conti- 
nued for  three  years :  Mr.  Benson  and 
myself  accompanying  each  adventure 
alternately.  We  tried  a  speculation  to 
Britain,  and  we  were  still  more  success- 
ful. I  was  not  insensible  to  my  good 
fortune.  Mr.  Benson  was  elevated  with 
our  success  ;  he  thought  we  might  stand 
on  an  equality  with  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  traders  in  the  island. 
He  and  I  had  been  hitherto  so  much  im- 
mersed in  business,  that  we  had  devoted 
no  time  to  company  or  amusement ;  but 
Mr.  Benson  now  felt  disposed  to  alter 
his  mode  of  life,  and  to  intermingle 
more  with  genteel  society,  and  fashion- 
able parties,  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 
Often  did  he  advise  and  solicit  me  to  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  he  even  said 
that  he  would  himself  introduce  me  to 
polite  society ;  but  I  had  previously  re- 
solved never  to  participate  in  any  amuse- 
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merits,  nor  to  intermix  with  fashionable 
society.  So  I  just  continued  to  apply 
myself  with  my  usual  assiduity  to  busi- 
ness, and  to  live  in  the  same  humble 
manner  that  I  had  formerly  done.  About 
a  year  ago  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  was  about  to  form  an  alliance  with 
a  Mr.  Falconer,  a  very  wealthy  merchant 
in  the  island,  whose  family  consisted  of 
two  amiable  daughters,  and  that  after 
the  marriage  he  was  to  be  admitted  into 
partnership  with  her  father.  He  strongly 
advised  me  to  be  introduced  to  the  family, 
in  order  that  I  might  obtain  the  hand  of  the 
other,  and  both  should  be  taken  into  part- 
nership with  the  old  man  ;  who  could  not, 
he  thought,  in  the  course  of  nature  be 
expected  to  survive  many  years ;  and 
that  in  all  probability  we  should  be  the 
inheritors  of  his  immense  wealth,  and  be 
long  happy  in  each  other's  company  and 
friendship.  Mr.  Benson,  though  he  was 
my  best  friend,  had  never  known  the  his- 
tory of  my  youth.     It  was  always  with 
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pain  that  I  thought  of  it,  and  still  more 
when  I  related  it,  and  I  studiously  ab- 
stained from  it  when  it  was  unasked  and 
unnecessary.     But  I  now  found  that  my 
refusal  of  his  overtures,  unaccompanied 
by  an  explanation,   would  excite  suspi- 
cion, and  a  want  of  confidence.      I  ac- 
cordingly gave  him  an  account  of  my 
early  life,  and  gave  him  to  understand 
at  the  same  time,  that  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained an  outcast  from  my  country,  and 
unreconciled    to    my    friends,    it    was 
impossible   I  could  ever    marry  or  be 
happy. — He  felt  much  affliction  at  the 
disclosure,  and  seemed  to  regret  that  I 
had  concealed  it  from  him.     He  recom- 
mended that,  as  I  was  now  in  affluent 
circumstances,    I    should  return  to  my 
friends,  and  endeavour  to  be  reconciled 
to  them.     I  informed  him   that  I   had 
already  been  considering  of  the  propri- 
ety of  adopting  that  measure.     In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  dissolved  our  co- 
partnership, and  found  the  clear  profits 
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of  each   to  amount  to  Ten   Thousand 
pounds    sterling.     Mr.  Benson,    forth- 
with, married  Miss  Falconer  ;—  but,  ah  ! 
how  foolish   and   uncertain   are  human 
wishes !  he  had  only  enjoyed  a  week  of 
connubial  felicity  when  he  was  attacked 
by  the  fever,  and  after  ten  days'   illness, 
breathed  his  last.     His  wife  and  father- 
in-law  succeeded  to  all  his  property.     In 
the  meantime  I  had  shipped  a  valuable 
venture  to  Britain,  and  had  desired  my 
agent  in  London  to  lodge  the  proceeds  in 
the  stocks,  as  I  expected  to  be  soon  in 
Britain     myself.      About    four   months 
ago  I  sent  another  venture  to  Liverpool. 
This  last  I  intended  to  have  accompanied 
myself,  for  my  anxiety  had  been  so  much 
strengthened  by  the  injunction  of  my  friend 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  my  rela- 
tives at  home,  that  I  had  come  to  the  de- 
termination of  proceeding  thither:  and 
it  was  my  purpose  (romantic  as  it  may 
appear  to  you  my  dear  friends)  to  have 
ascertained  how  they  lived,  and  the  opi- 
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nion  that  had  been  formed  of  me,  before 
I  disclosed  myself  to  them.  If  I  saw 
that  things  were  unfavourable,  it  was 
my  intention  to  return  to  Jamaica,, 
and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in 
the  same  way  that  I  had  hitherto  done ; 
if  otherwise,,  which  I  had  fervently 
hoped  would  be  the  case,  it  was  my  de- 
termination to  come  amongst  them.  The 
vessel  which  carried  my  property  was 
obliged  to  sail  sooner  than  I  could  get 
away,  but  in  a  week  afterwards  I  left 
Jamaica  in  a  brig-,  bound  for  Greenock. 
I  had  been  long  acquainted  with  the 
captain,  and  on  our  way  homewards  I 
hinted  to  him,  in  general  terms,  the  ob- 
ject which  I  had  in  view.  We  were  two 
months  at  sea,  when  we  came  upon  this 
coast :  here  we  were  doomed  to  be  ship- 
wrecked, and  all  on  board  to  perish  ex- 
cepting ourselves.  Providence  has  not 
only  interfered  for  our  deliverance,  but 
there  has  been  something  exceedingly 
miraculous  in  meeting  my  best  and  ear* 
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liest  friends  as  soon  as  I  was  landed  on 
British  ground. 

"  Such  my  dear  friends,  is  an  out- 
line of  my  history,  and  I  have  certainly 
great  reason  to  thank  Providence  that  its 
kindness  towards  me  has  been  greater 
than  I  anticipated,  or  what  my  conduct 
has  merited/' 

All  present  were  struck  with  wonder 
at  the  interesting  narrative  to  which  they 
had  listened.  Their  sympathy  for  his 
sufferings,  their  joy  for  his  safety,  and 
prosperity,  were  sufficiently  expressed  in 
their  grateful  ejaculations  to  Heaven,  for 
his  miraculous  escapes,  and  his  signal 
success.  Many  anxious  and  interesting 
questions  were  now  asked  and  answered  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  a  very  length- 
ened conversation,  that  Mrs.  Arthur  and 
Eliza  retired  to  their  apartments.  The 
two  friends,  however,  continued  to  pro- 
long an  interesting  dialogue  by  them- 
selves, upon  each  other's  adventures,  and 
the  happiness  they  would  yet  enjoy.     It 
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was  ultimately  agreed  that  they  should 
leave  Greenerechan  on  the  following  day ; 
and  having  made  various  arrangements 
for  this  purpose,,  they  retired  at  a  late 
hour  to  rest. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII 


When  their  intention  of  departing  was 
intimated  to  Mrs.  Arthur,  Richard  ex- 
pressed his  anxious  desire  that  she  should 
accompany  them  to  Homeston.  "What- 
ever be  my  own  feelings/'  said  Mrs. 
Arthur,  iC  it  would  certainly  be  cruel  in 
me  to  oppose  your  departure,,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  are  severally 
situated.  I  am  too  much  habituated  to 
misfortune  to  repine  at  being  deprived  of 
all  my  comforts ;  I  have  learned  withal 
to  be  content,  relying  in  the  faith  of  that 
Bible  that  tells  me  that  the  afflictions  of 
this  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  that  shall  hereafter  be  re- 
vealed ;  and  teaches  me  to  look  forward 
to  that  Heaven,  where  all  earthly  sorrows 
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will  be  forgotten  in  a  state  of  unalloyed 
bliss.  But,  my  dear  friends,  I  shall  ever 
rejoice  in  your  happiness,  although  I  can 
never  share  in  it.  You  have  my  blessing, 
and  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  God 
may  bless  you  all.  Never,  my  dear 
friends,  will  I  quit  Greenerechan.  I 
have  but  a  short  time  to  live  in  this 
world,  and  here  I  am  resolved  to  die. 
Perhaps  I  may  yet,*'  continued  the  wor- 
thy woman,  affectionately  embracing 
Eliza,  "see  my  dear  child;  but  if  not  I 
pray  that  she  may  prove  a  comfort  and 
a  blessing  to  those  who  most  need  her 
and  best  deserve  her." 

Eliza  was  overwhelmed  with  tears,  and 
indeed  all  were  equally  affected.  "  Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Arthur/'  said 
Richard,  feelingly,  "I  look  upon  your 
pious  resignation,  under  your  sufferings, 
with  sacred  veneration.  In  other  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to 
be  the  occasion  of  giving  you  additional 
pain,  by  depriving  you  of  my  dear  sister, 
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who  owes  you  so  much.  But  the  best 
proof  we  can  give  of  our  sincere  affection 
towards  you,  is  by  returning  very  soon 
to  this  house  of  virtue." 

The  heavenly  smile  with  which  this 
wrorthy  woman  answered  and  looked 
upon  Richard,  fully  showed  that  she  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  sincerity  of  his  ex- 
pressions ;  but  it  was  evident  from  her 
appearance  that  she  doubted  much  if  she 
should  ever  behold  them  again,  on  this 
side  of  the  grave. 

Much  was  felt  and  spoken  by  all  on 
this  occasion,  but  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  detail  what  passed.  Mrs. 
Arthur  prevailed  upon  them  to  remain 
under  her  roof  another  night :  a  request 
which  they  cheerfully  complied  with. 

It  was  evident  to  Richard,  although  it 
did  not  appear  to  the  rest,  that  this  excel- 
lent woman  had  taken  much  to  heart  the 
awful  calamity  that  had  befallen  her 
daughter,  and  that  though  she  strove  to 
support  a  cheerful  appearance,  her  health 
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had  been  visibly  impaired  by  the  sad  in- 
telligence which  had  been  communicated 
to  her. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning',  the 
party  quitted  Greenerechan.  The  sepa- 
ration between  Mrs.  Arthur  and  Eliza 
was  very  affecting.  Twice  did  she  em- 
brace her,  and  her  eyes  followed  her  on 
the  way  as  far  as  they  could  reach  her. 
The  regret  which  Eliza  felt  at  parting 
with  her  dear  mother,  and  leaving  the 
scenes  which  had  been  so  familiar  to  her 
4rom  her  earliest  remembrance,  is  beyond 
description.  But  these  feelings  were 
gradually  supplanted  by  more  joyous 
ones  :  when  she  reflected  that  she  was 
isoino;  to  a  dear  native  home,  and  to  be- 
hold  a  dear  parent,  she  could  not  but  feel 
some  pleasurable  emotions. 

Our  party  advanced  on  their  way  to 
the  ferry,  and  as  a  boat  had  been  secured 
for  them  on  the  previous  evening,  they 
lost  no  time  in  crossing  over.  When 
thev  arrived  at  the  main  laud,  they  had 
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about  ten  miles  to  travel  to  the  village, 
where  they  had  agreed  to  separate.  Be- 
fore they  reached  this  latter  place,  the 
evening  was  far  advanced,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  there  for  the  night, 
Richard's  lively  fancy  was  busy  in  pic- 
turing the  felicity  he  should  enjoy,  in  pre- 
senting to  his  father  his  long  lost  daugh- 
ter, and  in  communicating  the  joyful 
tidings  to  Bailie  Kiniven  of  the  existence 
and  affluence  of  his  once  beloved  son. 

Our  hero  listened  to  these  warm  effu- 
sions of  his  happy  friend  with  a  placid, 
but  pensive  smile. 

On  the  following  morning,  after 
each  had  again  understood  and  promised 
to  act  according  to  the  arrangements 
that  had  been  agreed  upon,  they  reluc- 
tantly and  affectionately  embraced  each 
other,  and  resumed  their  different  jour- 
neys. 

Our  hero  was  successful  in  procuring 
a  vessel  that  brought  him  speedily  over 
to  Greenock.     Here  he  had  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  seeing  him  who  had  been 
his  only  surviving  companion  in  ship- 
wreck, and  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  he 
had  been  provided  with  another  ship, 
which  was  soon  to  sail  for  the  West 
Indies.  The  captain  was  rejoiced  to  see 
him,  and  more  so  when  he  heard  of  the 
incidents  that  had  occurred  at  Greene- 
rechan.  Our  hero  having  given  him  di- 
rections concerning  some  business  he 
was  to  transact  for  him  in  Jamaica,  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  Liverpool. 

Various  were  his  musings: — the 
farther  he  receded  from  his  friends  and 
his  native  home,  the  more  ardently  did 
he  long  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  his 
affairs,  in  order  that  he  might  return  to 
the  blessed  society  of  his  beloved  parent, 
his  dear  brother,  and  his  happy  friends, 

When  he  reached  Liverpool,  he  found 
that  the  vessel  which  contained  his  pro- 
perty had  arrived  but  a  few  days  before 
himself.  She  had  been  compelled  by 
the  dreadful  storm  by  which  he  had  been 
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overtaken,,  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the 
harbours  of  the  Irish  coast ;  and  her 
voyage  had  been,  on  that  account  pro- 
tracted longer  than  he  had  anticipated. 
By  the  assistance  of  his  agent,  he  got 
his  commodities  speedily  and  advantage- 
ously disposed  of.  But  circumstances 
occurred  that  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  proceed  to  London,  in  order  to 
adjust  matters  with  his  agent  there.  He 
left  notice  with  his  Liverpool  agent  to 
forward  his  letters  to  his  address  in 
London. 

When  he  reached  London,  he  found 
that  his  agent  was  from  home,  but  was 
expected  to  return  in  a  few  days.  This 
was  a  disappointment,  but  it  could  not 
be  remedied.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  after  his  arrival  in  London,  the 
wished-for  letter  from  Homeston  made 
its  appearance.  He  opened  it  with  ea- 
gerness, and  ran  over  its  contents  with 
intense  anxiety,  and  he  felt  his  breast 
glow  with  no  common  emotions  of  rap- 
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tare,  when  he  discovered  that  it  was  in 
every  respect  as  satisfactory  as  he  could 
possibly  have  wished. — Though  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  our  limits,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  inserting  our  worthy 
friend's  letter.  It  was  of  the  following- 
tenor  : — 

Ci  Homeston,  &c.~ My  dear  James — It 
was,  indeed^  a  foolish  arrangement  that  we 
made.  Why  did  I  suffer  your  to  escape 
from  my  sight  ?  Why  did  I  not  prevail 
upon  you  to  give  up  all  business,  how- 
ever important,  and  accompany  me  to 
Homeston  ?  Had  I  brought  you  with 
me,  my  happiness  would  have  now  been 
complete,  and  I  should  have  relieved 
your  father  and  brother  of  the  pain  of 
thinking  every  hour  a  day,  and  every- 
day a  month  till  you  arrived.  But  I 
have  myself  alone  to  blame  for  being 
the  occasion  of  those  inconveniences. 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  vent  lamen- 
tations at  what  cannot  now  be  helped  ; 
and  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  give  you 

s2 
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a  journal  of  what  occurred  on  my  arri- 
val at  Homeston.  It  was  about  the 
twilight  of  the  second  evening  after  we 
parted,  that  Eliza  and  I  came  within 
sight  of  Homeston.  I  did  not  regret 
that  it  was  dark  when  we  entered  the 
town,  as  it  prevented  us  from  being 
gazed  at  by  the  good  folks  of  the  place. 
Eliza  was  extremely  agitated  as  we 
drew  near  our  father's  house.  When 
we  came  before  the  door,  I  asked  her  if 
she  could  point  out  the  house  ?  '  Yes/ 
said  she,  '  that  white  house  must  be  my 
father's.' — '  How  do  you  know,  Eliza  ?' 
c  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  that  large 

tree  at  the  gable  end  ' It  was,  indeed, 

our  father's  house.  All  was  quiet  when 
we  alighted.  I  rang  the  bell,  the  ser- 
vant came ;  she  happened  to  be  a  stranger, 
and  therefore  did  not  know  me.  I 
inquired  if  my  father  was  at  home, 
and  was  informed  that  he  was  up  stairs 
at  tea  with  two  gentlemen.  Without 
making   farther   inquiry,    Eliza  and    I 
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proceeded  up  stairs,  and  sans  ceremonie, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  servant,  boun- 
ded into  the  well-known  room  where  my 
father  sat ;  and  lo  !  and  behold  !  the  two 
gentlemen  who  were  along  with  him, 
were  no  other  than  your  father  and  bro- 
ther. They  had  just  finished  tea,  and 
were  perusing,  I  believe,  some  of  my 
old  letters.  My  appearance  was  so  un- 
expected, that  my  father  seemed  quite 
thunderstruck  with  joy  and  surprize  at 
seeing  me.  While  I  was  heartily  shaking 
hands  with  your  father  and  brother,  my 
father  cast  his  eyes  on  the  figure  of 
Eliza.  She  had  averted  her  counte- 
nance when  she  entered  the  room,  for 
the  poor  creature  was  in  tears.  He 
continued  to  gaze  upon  her  with  asto- 
nishment, and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
at  this  moment,  some  unpleasant  sus- 
picion might  have  crossed  his  mind, 
perhaps  that  I  had  married,  and  married 
without  his  advice  !  I  confess  that  I  my- 
self was  not  a  little  confused,  and  Eliza 
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much  more  so.  With  as  much  gravity 
as  I  could  command,  I  begged  that  all 
would  take  their  seats,  in  order  that  they 
might  hear  what  I  had  to  relate.  My 
father  looked  upon  me  with  wonder  and 
surprize.  fMy  dear  father,'  said  I, 
calmly,  '  I  beg  you  won't  be  agitated  at 
what  I  have  to  disclose  ;  you  have  always 
enjoined  me  to  be  patient  under  pros- 
perity, as  well  as  in  adversity — now  en- 
deavour to  exemplify  this  maxim  in  your 
own  conduct.' 

Perceiving  that  his  astonishment  was 
still  greater  than  before,  I  curtailed  my 
moralizing  preface,  and  hastily  explained. 
8  Be  thankful  to  Providence,  my  dear 
father,  we  have  found  our  child !  Here 
is  your  long-lost  daughter, — my  dear 
sister,  Eliza!' 

Ah  !  how  weak  is  human  nature,  when 
we  cannot  act  up  to  the  precepts  we 
would  wish  to  inculcate  on  others !  Did 
my  wise  and  prudent  parent  appear  per- 
fectly cool  and  composed  at  the  informa- 
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tion  I  gave  ?  No,  indeed  ;  he  became 
agitated  and  convulsed  to  a  degree  that 
nearly  alarmed  me.  4  My  daughter ! — 
my  dear  Eliza!'  he  exclaimed,  with 
frantic  wonder.  c  Richard,  explain, — 
how  has  this  happened — is  it  really?" — 
Eliza  gazed  upon  him,  sank  in  his  arms, 
her  eyes  swimming  in  tears. — '  Yes,  my 
dear,  dear — dear  father,  I  am — I  am  your 
daughter ! y 

"  If  there  was  ever  true  love  shown 
by  a  parent  to  a  child,  it  was  truly  that 
which  was  manifested  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. He  embraced  her  again  and 
again,  while  the  tears  trickled  down  his 
venerable  countenance.  c  My  dear  child, 
— the  picture  of  your  dear  mother !'  were 
his  frequent  exclamations  ;  and  so  great 
was  his  ecstacy,  that  I  believe  for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  kept  her  in  his 
arms,  before  he  thought  of  asking  for  an 
explanation.  He  soon,  however,  became 
more  composed. 

te  4  Endeavour,    Mr.   Valeburn/   said 
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your  father,  (and  these  were  the  first 
words  he  uttered,  for  both  he  and  Stuart 
had  been  all  this  while  gazing  with  an 
expression  of  silent  joy  and  wonder,, 
upon  the  scene  before  them,)  "  Endea- 
vour, Mr.  Valeburn,  to  compose  yourself. 
I  rejoice  that  the  Almighty  has  been 
pleased  to  restore  your  child  to  you ;  but 
it  becomes  us  to  humble  ourselves,  and  to 
offer  up  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  our 
grateful  thanks  for  His  providential 
watchfulness  over  our  offspring*.'  He 
embraced  Eliza  affectionately,  and  Stuart 
did  the  same. — Stuart,  I  think,  is  just  as 
reserved  and  as  modest  as  he  was,  when  a 
boy. 

"  c  My  dear  Eliza,'  said  your  father, 
1  I  and  my  son  are  old  acquaintance  of 
your  father,  and  feel  deeply  interested 
in  every  thing  that  contributes  to  the 
happiness  of  the  family.  Sincerely  do 
we  congratulate  all  of  you,  on  being 
thus  providentially  restored  to  each 
other  ;   and  long  may  you  be  spared  to 
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be  blessed  in  each  other's  society.' — 
Stuart  expressed  himself  in  similar 
terms. 

"  8  My  dear  Mr.  Kiniven,'  said  I,  '  it 
has  not  been  to  us,  alone,  that  Pro- 
vidence has  been  gracious, — but  He 
has  likewise    blessings  in   reserve    for 

y°u,> 

"  Your  father  gazed  upon  me  with  a 
silent  but  pious  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

"'Yes,  my  dear  sir,'  I  continued, 
'  the  same  mysterious  Providence  that 
has  been  hovering  over  our  family,  has 
been  likewise  hovering  over  yours  ;  and 
though  we  blind  mortals  could  not  per- 
ceive His  doings,  yet  He  has  at  last 
brought  light  out  of  darkness." 

ce  Your  father  and  Stuart  looked  upon 
me  with  countenances  expressive  of  cu- 
riosity aud  wonder.  Nor  did  my  father's 
looks  seem  to  do  less. 

Ci  Not  wishing  to  keep  them  any  longer 
in  suspense,  I  proceeded  to  address  your 

s5 
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father  in  a  serious  and  respectful  manner. 
4  My  dear  Mr.  Kiniven,  I  trust  that  you 
will  now  be  able  to  exemplify  in  your  own 
behaviour,  the  maxim  which  you,  a  little 
while  ago,  wished  my  father  to  observe- 
to  learn  to  bear  with  composure  the  mar- 
vellous doings  of  Providence.  Your  son 
James' — the  sound  of  your  name  made 
them  start,  and  look  as  pale  as  death  ; 
and,  while  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
me  with  awakened  interest,  I  proceeded, 
though  with  no  inconsiderable  agita- 
tion and  difficulty.  '  Yes,  your 
dear  son,  James,  whom  you  and  I  had 
long  considered  dead,  still  lives !  By  a 
penitent  and  pious  life,  he  has,  in  my 
opinion,  made  ample  amends  for  any 
errors  of  his  youth.  He  has,  likewise, 
by  his  industry  rendered  himself  inde- 
pendent of  fortune;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  will  be  here  to  be  reconciled  to  an 
affectionate  father  and  brother,  who  have 
long  been  the  neai'est  and  dearest  objects 
of  his  heart.     Like  a  gem,  that  has  been 
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doubly  purified ;  he  will  prove  a  valuable 
and  precious  treasure  to  all  of  us/ 

"  Your  brother  seemed  convulsed  at 
the  intelligence ;  your  father,  though 
agitated  to  an  uncommon  degree,  endea- 
voured to  be  calm,  but  the  effort  failed 
him.  e  My  boy  !  my  dear  James  alive  ?' 
he  exclaimed,  while  the  perspiration  was 
bursting  in  big  drops  from  his  venerable 
forehead,  and  the  tears  falling  profusely 
from  his  eyes.  Stuart,  however,  was  the 
most  overwhelmed  by  the  tidings  ;  he 
kept  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and 
from  the  frequent  heavings  of  his  breast  I 
could  readily  perceive  that  the  emotions 
of  his  heart  were  very  violently  excited. 
I  went  to  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  calm  his  agitation. 
But  for  some  time  he  was  utterly  unable 
to  speak. 

"  When  there  is  a  complicated  agita- 
tion of  feeling  in  the  mind,  a  person 
certainly  feels  much  happier  than  when 
there  is  only  one  strong  feeling  directed 
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towards  one  object.  I  am  not  in  a 
mood  at  present,  to  trace  the  nature  of 
those  emotions  by  any  process  of  meta- 
physical reasoning,  but  certain  I  am,  that 
the  unexpected  intelligence  I  disclosed  to 
your  father,  tended  considerably  to  calm 
the  agitation  and  lessen  the  surprize 
into  which  my  father  had  been  thrown 
when  I  introduced  him  to  his  dear  Eliza  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  sight  of  Eliza, 
so  mysteriously  restored  to  her  family, 
tended  not  a  little  to  diminish  those  feel- 
ings of  wonder  and  astonishment  which 
my  information  of  your  existence  had 
excited  in  the  minds  of  your  father  and 
brother. 

cc  My  father  was  the  first,  on  this  mo- 
mentous occasion,  that  appeared  in  some 
degree  to  be  restored  to  a  state  of  com- 
posure. He  set  a  wine  decanter  upon 
the  table.  c  We  must/  said  he,  f  be 
calm,  my  dear  friends ;  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  being  composed.  By  our 
present  agitation,  we  only  manifest  the 
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weakness  of  human  nature.  There  is 
something  in  all  this,,  extraordinary  and 
mysterious  ; — the  ways  of  Providence 
are  indeed  past  finding  out ; — but  we 
are  told  that  he  will  make  all  things 
work  together  for  our  good.  There  is, 
indeed,  something  in  all  this  that  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  fathom  ;  but  I  trust  that 
Richard  may  be  able  to  give  us,  and  we 
to  hear,  a  full  explanation  of  these  mo- 
mentous events.  1  beg,  my  dear  friends, 
that  all  of  you  will  be  helped  to  a 
glass  of  wine.  You  will  do  this,  if 
not  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  our 
spirits,  yet  to  enable  us  to  give  a 
cordial  welcome  to  my  dear  son  and 
daughter.' 

"  After  we  had  complied  with  my 
father's  request,  '  Now,  my  dear  friend,', 
said  Stuart,  who  was  becoming  more 
composed,  c  let  us  entreat  you  to  con- 
ceal nothing,  whether  good  or  bad,  that 
concerns  my  dear  brother,  whom  we 
had  long  considered   as  the  tenant  of  a 
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watery  grave.  So  mysteriously  thus 
to  acquaint  us  of  his  existence,  is  in- 
deed delightful  and  overwhelming  in- 
telligence V 

"  Your  father,  with  a  countenance  as 
meek  as  an  angel,  gazed  upon  me  with 
an  anxious  and  wistful  look,  as  if  he  also 
felt  the  utmost  anxiety  and  impatience 
that  I  should  directly  comply  with 
Stuart's  request. 

a  I  immediately  proceeded  to  disclose 
all  that  I  knew  concerning  you  and  my 
sister: — c  I  cannot/  said  I,  '  be  surprized 
at  the  agitation  and  astonishment  which 
my  intelligence  has  excited,  for  the  events 
which  I  have  witnessed  within  these  few 
days  have  been  so  wonderful  and  unex- 
pected, that  my  senses  have  not  yet  been 
restored  to  their  former  solidity.  We 
have,  indeed,  experienced  a  visible  ma- 
nifestation of  the  workings  of  Provi- 
dence;  and  truly  we  have  all  great 
reason  to  thank  Him  for  His  mercies. 
Frail  mortals  may  murmur  at  His  dis- 
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pensations ;  but  in  the  end  they  have 
often  good  reason  to  rejoice,  and  to  feel 
the  force  and  truth  of  the  poet's  senti- 
ment, when  he  exclaims  : — 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform  ; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never  failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs, 

And  works  his  sovereign  will. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take  • 
The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 

Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head." 

"I  proceeded  to  give  them  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  Mr.  Mandate's  in- 
timacy with  the  Arthur  family — of  Ni- 
plaw — of  Frances  Arthur — of  my  visit  to 
her  in  prison — of  her  history — of  my 
arrival  at  Greenerechan — of  my  falling  in 
with  Eliza  and  you — and  the  manner  you 
came  there  ;  together  with  your  history, 
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so  far  as  I  recollected  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  prevented  you  from  accom- 
panying me  to  Homeston. 

iC  My  auditors,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  profoundly  attentive  to  my  narra- 
tive ;  and  when  I  had  finished,  your 
father  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  pious  devotion,  and  said,  'God 
Almighty  be  thanked  for  such  great  and 
unexpected  blessings!'  The  ejacula- 
tion was  inwardly  echoed  by  all  present. 
fMy  poor  brother/  exclaimed  Stuart, 
feelingly,  e  what  sufferings  and  troubles 
have  you  come  through  in  comparison 
to  me!5 

4  Ay,  poor  boy,'  rejoined  your  father, 
'his  afflictions  have  been  great,  but  Pro- 
vidence, in  whom  I  have  always  put  my 
trust,  has  never  yet  forsaken  me  nor  my 
family.  Often  does  He  put  his  people  in 
troubles  and  trials  in  this  world,  in  order 
to  purify  them  for  entering  into  that  bless- 
ed state  which  He  has  prepared  for  them 
in     heaven.       O    my    dear    boy,    how 
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bitter  were  my  lamentations  when  I 
thought  of  your  having  been  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  your  sins  !  But  Providence 
had  otherwise  determined.  Oh,  how 
I  long  to  behold  my  dear  son  \" 

"  Talking  in  this  rational  and  religious 
manner,  the  evening  passed  imperceptibly 
away.  At  a  late  hour  your  father  and 
brother  left  us  for  the  night;  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  spend  the 
night  at  home,  may  be  very  easily  anti- 
cipated. 

"  My  father,  Eliza,  and  I,  sat  up  to  even  a 
later  hour.  He  was  delighted  at  hearing 
Eliza  relate  little  anecdotes  of  her  life  ; 
and  she  was  no  less  happy  in  his  con- 
versation. 

"On  the  following  morning,  Stuart 
paid  me  a  visit,  accompanied  by  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  proprietor  of  Dinglefield, 
and  Colin  Dowell,  (who,  I  forgot  to  tell 
you,  is  now  minister  of  Homeston.) 
Colin  was  as  much  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
the  restoration  of  my  sister,  and  your  ex- 
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istence,  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  the 
family.  I  have  promised  to  spend  the 
next  week  at  Dunanan  manse.  The 
people  of  the  town  are  quite  rejoiced 
that  Eliza  has  been  restored  to  us; 
the  intelligence  of  your  coming  home  is 
in  every  one's  mouth,  and  they  are  all  an- 
xiously waiting  your  arrival.  I  pray  you 
do  not  now  delay  your  return.  I  have 
assured  your  father  and  brother,  and  all 
our  friends,  that  you  may  be  expected 
here  by  the  beginning  of  next  week. 
Stuart  was  resolved  to  go  to  Liverpool 
to  meet  you,  but  1  have  dissuaded  him 
from  his  purpose,  as  I  thought  that  it 
was  likely  that  you  should  have  quitted 
that  place  before  he  could  reach  it. 
For  various  reasons  I  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  inform  them  that  I  have  writ- 
ten this  letter.  You  see  now,  my  dear 
James,  that  I  have  made  every  preparation 
for  your  coming  back  to  Homeston.  I 
should  have  gone  myself  to  meetyou,  but 
that  I  forgot  to  ask  whether  you  were  to 
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come  by  land  or  sea.  I  expect,  according 
to  your  promise,  that  you  will  call  upon 
me  immediately  on  your  arrival,  that  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you 
to  your  father  ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
James,  your  sincere  and  affectionate 
friend,  Richard  Valeburn." 

The  tears  which  our  hero  shed  as  he 
perused  the  letter,  fully  showed  the  plea- 
sure and  gratitude  which  he  felt  at  it* 
contents.  i(  Then  I  shall  yet  be  happy/' 
thought  he.  C(  Surely  never  did  a  human 
being  suffer  so  much  for  his  follies  as 
I  have  done.  If  there  be  happiness  for 
me  on  this  side  of  eternity,  it  is  certainly 
to  be  found  in  the  place  where  I  first  drew 
breath  ;  and  I  may  reasonably  expect  to 
realize  it  in  the  society  of  my  dear  father, 
and  brother,  and  my  affectionate  friend 
Richard." 

In  two  days  after  this,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  his  agent, 
and  got  his  business  settled  as  he  wished . 
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He  took  the  coach  direct  to  Glasgow,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day ;  and  next  morning  he  was  gliding 
rapidly  down  the  Clyde,  in  the  Swift 
packet  to  Homeston. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 


It  was  about  six  o'clock  on  a  Monday 
morning,  that  the  Swift  packet  reached 
the  quay  of  Homeston.  Neither  passen- 
gers nor  crew  recognized  our  hero,  and 
as  he  happened  not  to  be  of  a  communi- 
cative disposition,  he  remained  unknown. 
From  the  earliness  of  the  hour  there 
were  of  course  few  persons  on  the  quay 
when  he  landed.  With  a  heart  agitated 
by  emotions  that  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described,  he  directed  his  steps  to- 
wards Mr.  Valeburn's  house.  After 
knocking  at  the  door  for  some  time,  the 
servant  made  her  appearance.  She  had 
just  risen  and  had  taken  some  little 
time  to  put  herself  in  order.  Our  hero 
inquired  for  Mr.  Valeburn,  but  the  an- 
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swer  was  (i  that  no  a  creatur'  o*  them  was 
at  hame :  that  Maister  Valeburn,  Maister 
Richard,  and  Miss  Eliza  were  a5  down  at 
Dunanan  manse;  that  the  day  before 
had  been  the  sacrament,  and  that  she  did 
not  expect  them  to  return  until  the  even- 
ing/' While  our  hero  stood  at  the  door, 
hesitating  a  little  how  to  proceed,  the 
servant  resumed  :  iC  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are 
Bailie  Kiniven's  son ;  they  have  been  anxi- 
ously expecting  him  for  some  time  back. 
There  has  been  an  unco  to  do  wi'  our 
fouks  e'e  now.  They  have  found  their 
daughter  :  a  nice  young  lady  she  is,  and 
good  reason  have  they  to  be  proud  o' 
her." 

Our  hero  interrupted  the  servant  girl, 
by  inquiring  if  Bailie  Kiniven  was  also  at 
Dunanan,  and  the  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative.  He  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  his  son,  and  the  girl 
seemed  quite  overjoyed  at  the  intelli- 
gence. She  informed  him  that  he  should 
have  one  of  Mr.  Valeburn's  best  horses 
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to  go  to  Dunanan  upon  ;  and  while  she 
should  give  him  &feed  and  put  the  saddle 
upon  him,  she  insisted  that  Mr.  Kiniven 
should  walk  into  the  parlour  ;  promising 
that  there  would  very  speedily  be  a  good 
breakfast  prepared  for  him. 

Our  hero  acquiesced  in  the  proposal ; 
and  to  do  Rachel  justice,  she  strictly  ful- 
filled her  promise,  for  in  little  more  than 
an  hour  after  he  entered  the  house,  he 
had  a  very  excellent  breakfast  set  before 
him  ;  and  if  he  partook  of  it  but  slightly, 
that  was  certainly  not  Rachel's  fault.  By 
that  time  Rachel  had  the  horse  at  the 
door,  ready  for  his  mounting,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  riding  at  a  moderate 
pace  on  the  road  to  Dunanan. 

Few  houses  lay  upon  the  road,  and  he 
met  but  few  people  on  the  way.  Various 
were  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  as  he 
passed  the  well  known  scenes  of  his 
younger  years.  But  as  he  had  never  been 
above  five  or  six  miles  from  Homeston 
in  this  direction,  the  scenery  was  of  course, 
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towards  Dunanan,  entirely  new  to  him. 
The  day  was  uncommonly  pleasant,  and 
the  country  through  which  he  passed, 
though  hilly,  was  in  many  parts  beautiful 
and  romantic;  the  road  was  sometimes 
shaded  by  trees,  or  winded  its  course 
by  the  banks  of  a  rippling  stream. 

The  nearer  he  approached  his  brother's 
residence,  he  felt  his  agitation  increased. 
The  scenery  and  the  fineness  of  the  day 
had  exhilarated  his  spirits  considerably, 
but   still   the   meeting   he  was   to   have 
with  his  friends,    held   chief  possession 
of  his  thoughts.       u  Would  that  it  were 
over  !"  thought  he.    "In  one  short  hour, 
I  shall  have  beheld  the  countenances  of 
my  dear  father  and  brother;  and  they 
will  have  beheld  one   whom   they  had 
long  supposed  to  be  in  the  land  of  obli- 
vion !  What  an  interesting  moment  will 
our  meeting    be !    yet   I   wish    it  were 
over." 

From  the  distance   he  had  ridden  he 
thought  he  could  not  now  be  far  from  the 
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manse,  but  there  was  no  person  on  the 
road  of  whom  he  could  inquire.  He 
had  just  ascended  a  high  part  of  the  road, 
when  his  anxious  eye  caught  the  figures 
of  two  little  boys,,  sitting  on  a  knoll,  by 
the  road  side.  As  our  hero  approached 
them,  they  both  stood  up,  and  gazed  si- 
lently upon  him.  Their  innocent  cherub- 
like countenances  somewhat  interested 
him.  He  halted  ;  «  My  pretty  little  boys./' 
said  he,  "can  you  tell  me  how  far  Dun- 
anan  manse  is  from  this?"  While  he 
spoke  the  boys  ran  over  to  him,  and  both 
stood  uncovered  on  each  side  of  his  horse. 
Our  hero  gazed  on  the  beautiful  boys, 
that  stood  thus  humbly  and  respectfully 
before  him.  The  one  whom  he  took  to 
be  the  eldest,  appeared,  as  he  thought,  to 
have  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  himself. 
"You  were  inquiring,  sir,  for  papa's 
house,  it  is  not  far  distant  ;  my  brother 
and  I  will  direct  you   thither." 

"My  pretty  boy,  what  is  your  first 
name." 

"James,"  was  the  reply. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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"  And  what  is  your  name?'5  said  he  to 
the  other. 

"  Stuart,"  was  the  response. 

"  Is  your  papa  at  home  ?" 

"  Papa  is  at  church,  and  so  are  all  the 
family,  excepting'  ourselves." 

"  Did  you  hear  papa  say,  that  he  ex- 
pected any  person  to  arrive  soon?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir/'  said  the  youngest, 
"  both  papa  and  mamma  told  us  that  we 
should  see  uncle  very  soon." 

Our  hero  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  he  sprang  from  the  horse,  and  in 
a  moment  had  both  the  children  in  his 
arms.  iC  I  am  your  uncle,  my  dear  boys." 

The  little  fellows  were  quite  over- 
joyed. "The  church,"  said  they,  "will 
be  dismissed  by  this  time,  and  we  will 
run  and  acquaint  papa,  that  you  are 
come."  And  they  were  just  in  the  act 
of  setting  off,  when  our  hero  reminded 
them  of  their  promise  to  accompany  him 
thither. 

The  manse  being  surrounded  by  trees. 
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could  not  possibly  be  discerned  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  its  situation  was  pointed  out 
to  him  by  his  little  nephews.  It  was 
distant  but  a  short  way,,  and  he  soon  ap- 
proached it.  The  neat  and  beautiful 
aspect  which  its  exterior  presented,  con- 
vinced him  of  the  good  taste  of  its  in- 
mates. When  alighted  at  the  door,  he 
found,  as  the  little  boys  had  informed 
him,  that  the  whole  family  were  at 
church  except  the  servant.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  the  parlour,  and  the  pleasure 
and  delight  which  he  felt  in  conversing 
with  his  little  nephews,  made  him  almost 
forget  the  interesting  interview,  that  was 
about  to  take  place  between  him  and  his 
older  friends. 

He  had  been  only  ten  minutes  seated 
in  the  room,  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  church-folks  were  coming ;  and  while 
his  heart  was  vibrating  with  no  common 
agitation,  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
on  the  stair,  and  in  a  moment,  his  father 
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and  brother  presented  themselves  to  his 
view. 

To  paint  the  feelings  and  expressions 
of  the  parties  at  this  moment,  is  utterly 
beyond  our  powers  of  description. 

Who  can  convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  feelings  of  a  father,  at  the  sight  of 
a  son  whom  he  had  mourned  as  dead  ; 
and  whose  memory  had  been  almost  for- 
gotten,— of  an  affectionate  brother,  im- 
pressed with  a  similar  feeling?  Some 
may,  indeed,  attempt  to  describe  such  a 
scene,  but  we  candidly  confess  that  we 
are  utterly  unable  to  do  it.  And  sure 
we  are  that  the  liveliest  description  the 
most  vivid  imagination  could  pen,  would 
fall  very  far  short  of  giving  any  adequate 
conception  of  those  varied  emotions  of 
transport  and  joy,  which  glowed  in  their 
breasts  on  this  interesting  and  momentous 
occasion.  On  the  appearance  of  his 
father  and  brother,  our  hero  felt  as  if  lie 
were  blind  to  the  sight,  so  strong  were 
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his  emotions.  Not  a  word  had  been  ut- 
tered, for  their  hearts  told  each  other's 
thoughts  and  feelings  much  better  than 
words  could  express  them.  The  father 
entered  the  room,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  countenance  of  his  well  beloved  son, 
which  was  readily  recognized,  though 
his  past  sufferings,  and  lapse  of  time, 
had  considerably  altered  the  features. 
He  had  grasped  his  hands  in  silence,  but 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  fully 
showed  that  his  heart  was  breathing: 
ejaculations  to  Heaven,  for  having  been 
mercifully  pleased  to  restore  to  him  his 
long  lost  son  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
Stuart  embraced  his  brother,  fully  show- 
ed that  he  indulged  feelings  of  a  similar 
description.  The  emotions  of  our  hero 
nearly  overpowered  him,  but  the  fervent 
pressure  which  was  given  to  his  hand 
by  his  father  and  brother,  as  they  hung 
upon  his  neck,  dissolved  in  tears,  con- 
vinced him  of  the  sincere  affection  which 
they  felt  towards  him.     "My  dear  son — 
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my  dear  son  !"  exclaimed  the  father,,  in 
the  overflowing  warmth  of  his  heart. 
"  My  dear  brother, "  exclaimed  Stuart, 
while  he  pressed  his  brother's  hand  with 
feelings  of  fraternal  love. 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Kiniven  entered 
the  apartment,  and  welcomed  our  hero 
with  no  less  ardour  of  affection  than  had 
been  manifested  by  her  husband  and  his 
father. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  a  word  or  two, 
in  order  to  explain  the  absence  of  our 
other  friends  on  this  occasion .  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dowel  (for  so  we  must  now  call 
him)  had  preached  for  the  minister  of 
Dunanan  this  day,  being  the  concluding 
service  of  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ment. Stuart  and  his  father  happened  to 
precede  the  others  a  little  distance  on 
their  way  from  the  church,  and  having 
learned  of  our  hero's  arrival,  they  had  of 
course  an  opportunity  of  indulging  their 
feelings  of  congratulation,  on  his  return 
before  the  others  had  reached  the  house. 
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When  their  friends  arrived  and  heard  of 
what  was  going  on  up  stairs,  they  would 
have  all  rushed  into  the  parlour  at  once, 
but  for  the  interference  of  Richard, 
who  very  prudently  restrained  them,  un- 
til the  feelings  of  the  father  and  brother 
had  in  some  degree  subsided.  But  shortly 
after  Mr.  Kiniven  had  entered,  Richard 
Valeburn,  accompanied  by  the  others, 
ventured  up  stairs.  Most  cordially  did 
he  congratulate  his  friend  on  his  return. 
Ci  My  dear  James,"  said  he,  Ci  though  you 
found  Homeston  deserted  of  your  friends, 
yet  you  are  fortunate  in  finding  them  all 
assembled  here." 

Most  warmly  and  affectionately  did 
every  individual  of  the  party  congratu- 
late our  hero  on  his  return  ;  and  the  seri- 
ous silent  expression  of  our  hero's  coun- 
tenance bore  ample  testimony  of  the  deep 
and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
of  their  expressions,  and  the  sincerity  of 
their  friendships.     Joy  beamed  in  every 
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one's  countenance,  as  he  replied  to   all 
their  different  inquiries. 

"  I  have  no  doubt/'  said  Bailie  Kini- 
ven,  cc  that  my  son  has  many  a  wonderful 
incident  to  relate  to  us,  and  if  the  Al- 
mighty spare  us  we  shall  yet  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  them  all.  It  is  in- 
deed, a  blessed  day  that  restores  to  me 
my  long  lost  and  almost  forgotten  son. 
Oh !  what  a  load  has  been  taken  off  my 
spirits!  Often  had  I  thought,  when  mourn- 
ing for  his  supposed  death,  that  I  should 
never  have  survived  to  witness  this  bless- 
ed moment.  But  it  was  not  simply  for 
his  death  alone  that  I  mourned,  it  was  the 
eternal  death  of  his  better  part  for  which 
I  had  cause  to  be  alarmed.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  sincere  wish  and  fervent 
prayer,  that  my  children  should  be  guid- 
ed in  all  their  doings  by  the  precepts  of 
Heaven.  I  trust  that  my  son  has  made 
atonement  for  the  errors  of  his  youth, 
and  that  his  future  life  will  be  devoted  to 
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the  service  of  God,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  In  the  course  of 
nature  my  time  on  earth  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  long,  but  it  shall  ever  be  my 
earnest  prayer,  that  my  children  may  live 
long  and  happy  in  each  other's  society ; 
and  that  by  a  conscientious  performance 
of  the  duties  which  are  assigned  them 
here,  they  may  be  prepared  at  the  hour 
of  death  for  entering  on  a  blessed  immor- 
tality." 

"  Yes,  father/'  said  Stuart, (i  we  have 
indeed,  you  to  thank  for  being  what  we 
are.  For  had  we  been  brought  up  under 
a  parent  who  was  neglectful  of  religious 
duty,  we  might  not  only  have  lived  wick- 
ed lives,  but  have  done  evil,  without  feel- 
ing the  appalling  effects  of  guilt  and  our 
own  consciences,  and  have  passed  to 
eternity  in  a  state  of  unknown  and  re- 
morseless iniquity.  But  it  was  ever  your 
unceasing  care  to  instil  into  our  minds 
the  precepts  and  principles  of  our  holy 
religion,  by  both  your  own  instruction 
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and  example  ;  and  while  it  will  ever  be 
our  duty  to  follow  your  footsteps,,  it 
shall  ever  be  our  anxious  wish  to  render 
the  eventide  of  our  father's  life  comfort- 
able and  happy :  and  our  fervent  prayer 
that  he  may  be  long  spared  to  bless  us 
with  his  society,  and  to  aid  us  by  his 
counsel. " 

"It  is,  indeed/'  said  Bailie  Valeburn, 
"the  greatest  happiness  that  parents  can 
enjoy,  to  see  their  children  virtuous  and 
happy  ;  and  I  earnestly  trust  and  hope 
that  our  children  will  prove  a  blessing 
to  us  in  our  old  age.  Two  families  that 
have  been  long  on  terms  of  such  affec- 
tionate intimacy,  and  upon  whom  Provi- 
dence has  manifested  his  signal  interfer- 
ence and  fatherly  care,  will  long  continue 
to  cherish  the  endearments  of  reciprocal 
friendship,  and  be  happy  and  blessed  in 
each  other's  society." 

"  Next  to  the  pleasure/'  said  our  old 
worthy  friend,  Mrs.  Do  well,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  party ;  "  Next  to  the  plea- 
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sure  that  I  feel  in  the  society  of  my  only 
son,  I  shall  ever  feel  the  greatest  happi- 
ness in  the  felicity  of  my  friends.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  source  of  the  greatest  delight  to 
me,  to  see  my  friend,  Mr.  Kiniven,  re- 
stored ;  and  especially  under  such  circum- 
stances as  he  has  appeared  amongst 
them.  I  trust  that  the  events  of  his  life 
will  not  only  be  profitable  to  himself,  but 
beneficial  to  others.  May  he  be  blessed 
with  many  happy  days,  and  may  we  be 
all  blessed  in  each  other's  society  \yy 

"  This  scene,"  said  Mr.  Dowell, 
"affords  me  inexpressible  delight,  not 
merely  from  the  general  harmony  of 
feeling  and  sentiment  which  pervades 
every  breast,  but  on  account  of  the 
providential  restoration  of  two  of  our 
dearest  friends.  The  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate manner  in  Avhich  we  have  con- 
ducted ourselves  on  this  interesting 
occasion,  has  been  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  a  society  of  Christian  friends. 
May  our  conduct  ever  be  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  such  principles ;  and  may  we 
be  all  qualified  for  that  happy  state  of 
being,  where  sorrow  is  unknown,,  and 
where  uninterrupted  felicity  for  ever 
dwells  !  Though  I  never  was  on  such  in- 
timate terms  with  my  friend  James,  as  I 
have  been  with  Stuart,  yet  I  shall  ever 
think  it  an  honour  to  possess  the  friend- 
ship of  one  who  has  experienced,  in  such 
a  remarkable  manner,  the  watchful  super- 
intendence of  an  allwise  Providence." 

Ci  It  is  with  great  deference,"  said  Mr. 
Gordon,  of  Dinglefield-hall,  '•  that  I  now 
venture  to  put  in  my  word.  I  feel  much 
interested  in  all  that  I  have  seen  and 
heard  of  Mr.  Kiniven,  and  I  shall  think 
it  an  honour  to  be  considered  one  of  his 
friends.  I  trust,  that  he  and  I  will 
spend  many  happy  evenings  at  Dingle- 
field-hall." 

"I  never  felt  more  real  happiness," 
said  Mrs.  Kiniven,  "  than  I  do  at  this  mo- 
ment. My  brother-in-law  has  been  hap- 
pily rescued   from  many  perils,  and  it 
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shall  ever  be  my  greatest  pleasure  to  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  contribute  to 
his  comfort  and  felicity." 

Eliza  gazed  affectionately  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  our  hero,  but  did  not  venture 
to  utter  a  syllable. 

Richard  hoped  that  the  sorrows  of  the 
past  would  now  be  forgotten,  and  that 
they  would  look^  forward  to  the  future 
with  pleasure. 

Our  hero,,  who  had  been  a  silent 
and  serious  listener  to  all  that  was 
spoken,  addressed  the  party  with  much 
feeling.  Ci  My  dear  father,  and  brother, 
and  all  my  kind  friends,  I  am  exceedingly 
gratified  at  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
been  received,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you 
for  the  kindness  and  regard  you  have  ex- 
pressed towards  me.  You  see  before  you 
one  who  has  been  the  victim  of  youthful 
folly,  and  the  insidious  allurements  of 
evil  company.  In  my  early  years  I  vainly 
trusted  in  my  own  inward  strength,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  err,  but 
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bitter  experience  has  corrected  that  error. 
I  have  dearly  paid  for  my  folly.  Would 
that  the  history  of  my  life  were  laid 
before  the  public, — that  he  who  thinketh 
he  standethj  might  take  heed  lest  he 
fall  \» 

In  a  little  while  the  whole  party  sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  shortly  afterwards 
our  hero  from  recent  fatigues  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  rest. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Little  more  need  now  be  said,  for  id 
truth  our  story  is  finished.  It  may  be 
necessary  however,  in  conformity  with 
the  general  turn  of  novelists,  to  take  a 
brief  notice  of  some  after  occurences, 
Some,  indeed,  have  carried  this  propen- 
sity so  far,  that  not  contenting  themselves 
with  following  their  heroes  and  heroines 
out  of  the  world,  they  have  even  extend- 
ed their  biographical  details  to  their 
second  and  third  generations.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  purpose  to  follow  their 
example. 

The  first  circumstance  that  tended  to 
damp  the  felicity  of  our  friends,  was  an 
account  of  Mrs.  Arthur's  death.  Richard's 
suspicions  were  well  founded:   a  fatal 
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disease  had  been  preying  on  her  feeble 
frame.  Her  latter  end  was  marked  by 
that  peaceful  serenity  which  had  cha- 
racterized her  whole  life ;  she  expired 
while  taking  her  afternoon's  rest,  in  her 
arm-chair.  By  a  writing  under  her  hand, 
her  whole  property  was  bequeathed  to 
Eliza.  Her  death  was  deeply  lamented 
by  Eliza  ;  but  they  felt  consoled  by  the 
reflection  that  she  was  removed  to  a 
better  world. 

Richard  Valeburn,  and  our  hero,  re- 
mained at  Dunanan  manse  for  about  a 
fortnight  before  they  went  to  Homeston. 
When  they  came  there,  both,  particu- 
larly our  hero,  were  welcomed  with  many 
congratulations  by  all  who  knew  or 
heard  of  them.  And  to  show  that  these 
congratulations  were  sincere,  a  numerous 
party  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen 
of  the  place,  celebrated  the  return  of  our 
friends  by  a  public  dinner,  and  presented 
them  with  the  freedom  of  the  town . 

Mr.  Maclaren,  our  hero's  old  employer, 
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was  dead,  and  also   many  others   with 
whom  he  had  been  partially  acquainted. 

Our  hero  purchased  some  lands,  with 
a  fine  mansion-house,  in  his  brother's 
parish  ;  and  in  eight  months  after  his  re- 
turn, he  was  united  to  Eliza  Valeburn. 

About  the  same  period  Richard  Vale- 
burn  gave  up  business,  and  married  the 
amiable  Miss  Young,  the  daughter  of 
the  lady  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on 
terms  of  familiar  friendship.  He  conti- 
nues to  reside  in  Homeston,  respected 
and  beloved  by  the  whole  community. 

Our  hero  remains  upon  his  estate,  and 
spends  his  time  in  improving  his  pro- 
perty, and  in  doing  all  the  good  in  his 
power  to  those  around  him.  Richard 
and  he  frequently  visit  each  other ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  both  of  them  will 
prove  the  best  of  husbands,  and  that  they 
will  be  enabled  to  warn  their  children 
against  those  perils  to  which  youth  is 
exposed  in  the  early  part  of  life.  Like 
the  pilot  who  has  been  wrecked  on  an 
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unknown  quicksand,  he  can  successfully 
teach  others  to  shun  those  dangers  which 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  himself ;  and 
direct  them  to  steer  steadily  on  in  that 
course  that  will  lead  them  in  safety  to 
the  haven  of  rest. 
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